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THE BOOKS ON MY TABLE. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Of Hamiet. 


** So Ecstasy, 


Fantastic Dotage, Madness, Frenzy, Rapture 

Of mere Imagination, differ partly 

From Metancnocy, which is briefly thus : 

A mere commotion of the Mind — overcharged 
With Fear and Sorrow, first began i’ th’ brain, 
The seat of Reason ; and from thence derived 

As suddenly into the heart, the seat 

Of our affections.” Forp’s Lovers. 


Saakespeare has written plays, and 
these plays were acted ; and they suc- 
ceeded; and by their popularity the 
author achieved a competency, on 
which he was enabled to retire from 
the turmoils ofa theatrical life to the 
enjoyment of a friendly society and 
his own thoughts. Yet am I well 
convinced, it is impossible that any 
one of Shakespeare’s dramatic works— 
and especially of his tragedies, touch- 
ing one of which I mean to speak — 
ever could be satisfactorily represented 
upon the stage. Laying aside all other 
reasons, it would be, in the first place, 
necessary to have a company such as 
was never yet assembled and no money 
could at any time have procured — a 
company, namely, in which every actor 
should be a man of mind and feeling : 
for in these dramas every part is a 
eharacter, fashioned by the touch of 
Genius; and, therefore, every part is 
important. But ofno play is this more 
strictly true than it is of that strange, 
and subtle, and weird-work, Hamlet. 
VOL, XIV. NO, LXXIX, 





** The heartach, 
And the thousand natural shocks the flesh 
is heir to ;” 

human infirmities, human afflictions, 
and supernatural agency, are so blended 
—questions and considerations of Me- 
lancholy, of Pathology, Metaphysics, 
and Demonology, are so intertangled 
—the powers of man’s Will, which are 
well nigh almighty, and the dictates of 
inexorable Fate, are brought into such 
an appalling yet dim collision, that to 
wring a meaning fram a work else in- 
scrutable requires the exercise of every 
faculty, and renders it necessary that 
not an incident should escape the 
observation, that not a word should be 
passed over, without being scanned 
curiously. 

Hamiet is, even more peculiarly than 
Lear, or Macbeth, or Othello,a play for 
the study. And not this alone; for 
it is, in good sooth, a work for the 
high student, who, through the earnest- 
ness of his Love, the intensity of his 
Thoughts, the pervading purity of his 
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Reason, and the sweep and grasp of 
his Imagination, is, the while he reads, 
always thrilled by kindred inspirations 
— sometimes visited by dreams, and 
not left unblessed by visions. To speak 
in other words, Hamlet is essentially a 
work for the student of Genius. And 
Genius, I consider with Coleridge, to 
be the action of Imagination and Rea- 
son—the highest faculty of intellectual 
man, as contradistinguished from Un- 
derstanding, that interprets for us the 
various phenomena of the world in 
which we live, giving to each its object- 
ivity. But Coleridge does not go far 
enough in this his description of Ge- 
nius. It is the action of Reason and 
Imagination, tempered, and regulated, 
and controlled, and affected by the 
Understanding: for the instinct of 
Reason is to contradict the Under- 
standing, and to strip what we call 
substances, and our sensations with re- 
spect to them, of their fantasies ; and 
this action of Reason. and Imagination 
obviously must become, with reference 
to the rest of mankind, madness—if it 
be not cognisant of conventional real- 
isms — if it be not operated upon by 
worldly circumstances, which exercise 
an attractive power to prevent it from 
wandering from the sphere in which we 
move, or are, haply, “ crawling "twixt 
earth and heaven.” This, I fancy, will 
reconcile all the notions that have been 
wisely uttered with respect to Genius 
—notions which are severally true — 
but none in themselves wholly true. 
Coleridge declares, “‘ Genius must 
have Talent as its complement and im- 
plement, just as in like manner Ima- 
gination must have Fancy. In short, 
the higher intellectual powers can only 
act through a corresponding energy of 
the lower.” 

Now Talent, he himself tells us, lies 
in the Understanding, and, therefore, 
may be inherited; by which he must 
mean, an apt organic conformation, 
and a happy mental disposition to a 
particular talent — such as that for 
painting, or singing, or play-acting, or 
any fantastic mechanical art — may 
be inherited; of the which, the most 
extraordinary instances are recorded. 
But this is beside the subject. To 
proceed: if Talent, which lieth in the 
Understanding, be essential to Genius, 
it follows that Experience and Time, 
and the sane use of the physical or- 
gans with respect to the external world, 
are necessary to Genius ; and thus it 
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is we can concur with Johnson in the 
opinion, not that Genius is “a know- 
ledge of the use of instruments,” but 
that this divine knowledge is one of 
its noblest attributes : and we can as- 
sent to the proposition, that “ Genius 
is the philosophy of human life.” So 
it is; but it is much more also. The 
very first step of real philosophy is the 
passing from without mere self—-the 
annihilation, so to speak, of the self- 
selfish. And thus can I, without going 
beyond the limits of my description, 
assent to these downright practical 
views of it; and yet, at the same time, 
agree with Coleridge, that “all Genius 
is metaphysical, because the ultimate 
end of Genius is ideal, however it may 
be actualised by incidental and acci- 
dental circumstances.” 

After this explanation, I may go on 
to repeat that Hamlet is essentially a 
work for the student of Genius, who, 
as a necessary consequence of his di- 
viner intellect, is devoted to those sad 
and solemn themes of Research and 
Labour that encumber and enwrap our 
mortal existence ; and whose mysteries 
(vain though it be!) he must, with a 
fond despair, to the last struggle to 
unveil. Such are the phenomena of 
our own being, our “ fearful and 
wonderful ” construction—Birth, Life, 
Death —the secrets of the Grave — 
the dread Hereafter, and the dreams 
that it may bring — the powers of our 
own Will—the “ are they not illi- 
mitable, and ought they not to be 
omnipotent ?” our own minds and 
faculties viewed, dissected, pored over 
pathologically, considered in every 
state, from health to disease in its 
most dire form, God, Destiny, Free- 
will, Duty—the obstinate questionings 
of the spirit, touching the realism and 
the phantasmal forms of things — and 
all such other matters of fearful and 
forlorn speculation ; and together with 
these, moreover, all arts and sciences 
that minister thereunto, that flatter us 
with the possibility of elevating our- 
selves above the conditions of our hu- 
manity, and achieving a satisfactory 
solution of the doubts that torture us, 
and that, by sublimating our thoughts, 
by spiritualising our minds, by accus- 
toming them to wander free from all 
corporeal considerations and volitions, 
by drawing us so constantly into a 
world of shadows, do actually make 
us sceptical of every thing in this world 
wherein we have our being. These 
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are the studies that make bloodless the 
face and plough the deep wrinkle into 
the brow of youth; these are the stu- 
dies that make sad the heart of man 
with the vanity of vast knowledge, with 
bootless aspirations, with fond longings ; 
these are the studies 


“ That cloud the mind, that fire the 
brain,” 


that are withering to mortals — aiove 
Beorais. 

Now this leads me to observe, that 
the student of Genius tinds in Hamlet 
the man a kindred spirit—in Hamlet 
the play, a subject for study, analogous 
to those others whereof I have spoken, 
and with which he is familiar; and 
when, with reverential Love, which is 
the first faculty of men and angels (for 
the seraphim, angels of Love, are de- 
clared to be the highest in the Celestial 
Hierarchy —and here on Earth, be it 
remembered, that for the Love which 
beat in Mary Magdalen’s bosom all 
her sins were forgiven her by the 
Saviour), and with earnest knowledge, 
that student has studied that Hamlet, 
he will yet find himself at the end, as 
after those other labours, afflicted with 
the sickness of Desire ungratified — 
with the hollow-heartedness of Doubt 
— with the sensation of having been 
acted upon by an inscrutable power. 

Consider Hamlet in whatsoever light 
you will, it stands quite alone — most 
peculiarly apart, from every other play 
of Shakespeare’s. A vast deal has 
been written upon the subject, and by 
a great number of commentators — by 
men born in different countries—edu- 
cated after different fashions — moving 
in different grades of society —bred to 
the pursuit of different professions, avo- 
cations, occupations, from necessity or 
choice — gifted with different intellec- 
tual powers — possessing learning of 
different species, and in different de- 
grees —and, finally, born in different 
ages of the world ; yet it requires no 
very earnest examination and reflection 
to satisfy one’s mind that, up to the 
present moment, little indeed has been 
written to the purpose. At first, this 
seemed strange. Contemplating the 
labours of a miscellaneous multitude, 
{ was surprised that the several de- 
ficiencies of the one individual had 
not been successively supplied by the 
others —that each had not, after his 
lights and information, been enabled 
to furnish some yaluable contribution 
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to the general stock, which, by the 
agency of some plastic hand, might 
have ere now been moulded into a 
mass, well proportioned, clearly de- 
veloped, available and satisfactory to 
the ordinary student: and for this last 
work the inspiration of Genius would 
not have been required. But upon 
thinking more deeply, and in a wiser 
spirit, because with a more reverential 
consideration of the author, I became 
conscious that ‘a true comment on 
Hamlet could no more be the product 
of labour by a number of minds, than 
could the astounding drama itself be 
born as it is,a harmonious and com- 
plete creation, otherwise than by the 
throes of one all-sufficing Intelligence. 
As a single soul inspired the work, so 
should a single soul be breathed through 
the comment ; and it should be, more- 
over, of a kindred order. The partial 
labours of a number of commentators 
produce merely bundles of sentences 
—sand without lime-——things incon- 
gruous and worthless, because they are 
interpenetrated by no binding and do- 
minant spirit. When we perceive and 
acknowledge this, as we needs must, 
the marvel ceases: the failure of the 
multitude was inevitable. We might 
hop@ to see a second Shakespeare, if 
the world had ever produced a com- 
mentator worthy of Hamlet. The qua- 
lities and faculties such a man should 
possess would be, indeed, “ rare in 
their separate excellence, wonderful in 
their combination.” Such a man as 
Shakespeare imagined in him to whom 
his hero bequeathed the task of 


“ Reporting him and his cause aright 
To the unsatisfied,”— 


such a man as Horatio, the profound 
scholar and the perfect gentleman, 
might have done it; but where in the 
actual world, that holds nothing of 
unmixed purity, can be found a man 
possessing the heart so bold and gen- 
tle —the feelings so exquisitely refined 
— the deep knowledge of man, and of 
all human learning--the proud exemp- 
tion from the weaknesses and passions 
of frail mortals, that should qualify 
him for such a task? Alas! nowhere. 
But although we may not hope to see 
such a paragon upon earth, yet is ita 
gracious and a pleasing labour to add 
to the heap of materials already piled 
for his use; and, therefore, even I, an 
humble worshipper of Shakespeare’s 
genius, now venture to put forth some 
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remarks upon this Hamlet, his most 
subtle and difficult work. They are 
feeble indications of ideas that have 
flashed across, or possessed my mind, 
the while I surrendered myself to the 
melancholy delight of poring over the 
play. All I can hope is, that per- 
adventure they, in some sort, may 
possibly serve as hints of theories, ca- 
pable of being wrought into things 
really and convincingly true and good, 
by men of learning and ability. 

And now, without further preface, I 
address myself to my task. 

I have said, that amongst Shake- 
speare’s plays Hamlet stands quite 
alone. True, there is a class to which 
it may be appropriately referred ; but, 
even here, | conceive it essentially and 
esoterically preserves its separateness : 
in other words, it is of the same order, 
but not of the same essence, with its 
fellows. These are, Othello, Romeo 
and Juliet, Cymbeline, King Lear, 
Macbeth. Were Ito venture upon 
designating them as a class, I would 
borrow an epithet from Wordsworth, 
without applying it precisely in the 
same manner, and style them “‘ Dramas 
of the Imagination.” 

They are obviously distinct from all 
the other plays; they are of a higher 
and subtler quality, a more sublime 
and universal character, than the clas- 
sical or the historical plays (I, of course, 
make no reference to the comedies) ; 
they are dramas that relate to man, 
and not to men—to the Lord of the 
Creation, considered abstractedly from 
all accessories and circumstances which 
would individualise him quite, give 
him not alone a personal but a local 
idiosyncracy —and not to the demigod 
or demon of one particular age, or 
climate, or country, or caste of human 
beings. They are psychological dra- 
mas; their theme is the Mind of 
Man, his Reason, Understanding, Will, 
Powers, Passions. The operation of 
certain circumstances of the external 
world upon these serve to actualise 
and display them, and so create the 
drama. To effect this metaphysical 
exhibition, the agency of some brief, 
dry, cold, and, in other hands, in- 
capable story of human life, or frag- 
ment of a story — some 


** Tale of Love and Sorrow, 
Of faithful Love, enduring Truth,” 


or the opposite, or some quaint legend 
of supernatural agency, or snatch of an 
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old ballad on one driven distraught by 
filial cruelty, is enough for Shakespeare. 
Little cares he for the intrinsic value 
or congruity of the scanty materials 
that he seizes: he has seen that they 
be sufficiently vague to leave him un- 
embarrassed by details of the earth 
earthy, and is sure to make them po- 
tent for the one great object he has in 
view, and to which every thing else is 
but subsidiary. The probability of 
the story is to him a matter of no con- 
sideration; nay, he seems rather to 
delight in choosing subjects on which 
the improbable march of the physical 
events shall contrast strangely with the 
now exquisite, now appalling truth, of 
the mental developements. In other 
tragedies in which he assumed the fet- 
ters of history, his fidelity to character 
and costume, in its wisest sense, of 
men who flourished, and the circum- 
stances in which they lived, and moved, 
and had their being, is right marvellous. 
But in these dramas of the Imagina- 
tion, the stories of three -—— Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Cymbeline, are impos- 
sible; the stories of the remaining 
three improbable, to an extent which 
renders them all but impossible. And 
yet, why attempt to draw distinctions 
amongst things wherein there can be, 
in truth, no difference ?— all are alike 
physically and morally impossible. 
This must be obvious to every body 
who may contemplate them, even in- 
vested as they are with all the witchery 
of divinest poesy, and rendered earnest, 
and awful, and soul-searching, by the 
interfusion ofall of appropriate passion 
and power which the world we live in 
and the world of spirits could supply. 
It is rather difficult, then, to conceive 
that the fact escaped the observation of 
the Magician who picked up the dry, 
bare materials, to work his spell withal, 
or that he selected them such as they 
visibly, essentially, and unalterably 
were, without some special object. 
Ay, certainly it is difficult: but com- 
mentators delight in difficulties; and 
infinitely more, I do believe, in diffi- 
culties they create, than in those they 
overcome. The first flatter them with 
the show of originality; the second 
could only confer on them the noto- 
riety of singularity. They have, ac- 
cordingly, exhausted a vast deal of re- 
search in accusing, and now convicting, 
and again acquitting Shakespeare, of 
mistating things which he, in sooth, 
invented — of failing to work out a 
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moral which he never meant to draw, 
or intimate an intention to convey— 
of committing (to borrow the language 
of the old sentence-juggler, Johnson) 
“faults too evident for detection and 
too gross for aggravation,” when these 
faults lay inherent in the story, and 
were in no sort to be avoided—of being 
guilty of inaccuracies, anachronisms, 
and blunders, which could not be, 
since all such are relative; and here 
they had nothing accurate, or fixed, or 
determined, to which they could refer. 
The very selection of the subject-matter 
of the Plots ought to have guarded the 
Poet against such criticisms: they are 
most disgustingly absurd—worse even 
than the comments on the Institutes, 
which Pantagruel characterised with a 
coarse but quaint felicity, that would 
make one stop the nostrils in deference 
to the learned giant’s judgment, could 
he do so the while he enjoyed a hearty 
laugh. In four of the tragedies, Shake- 
speare adopts antique and isolate fa- 
bles, which bring him back to a period 
so remote that every thing is phan- 
tasmal — even Time is a shadow. In 
another, he takes some snatches of a 
wild and barbaresque tale — that is 
Othello ; and in Romeo and Juliet, he 
founds his exquisite drama of Love 
and Fate upon the catastrophe of an 
old and fond tradition. From the very 
circumstances, then, of his choice, I 
maintain that he set himself free from 
all the ordinary observances with respect 
to climate, country, manners, costume, 
and so forth — he passed into the land 
of Dream, far beyond all standards for 
such matters — he dealt with the heart 
and brain of man, with “the seat of 
our reason and the seat of our affec- 
tions.” The only practical comment- 
ators, then, upon these, the most august 
of his creations, should be the Meta- 
physician and the Pathologist. 
Flinging aside for the present your 
carping critics, I would now proceed 
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to call attention to consequences that 
must necessarily follow from the choice 
of the materials. First to the scholar’s 
eye that penetrates the outward show 
of things, and can perceive and com- 
prehend the one idea which forms the 
initiative of the method* pursued with 
respect to them, there must be a genial 
similarity between these plays and the 
ancient Greek drama. In either case, 
the theme of the story is purely mythic 
—a homeless fable, or a legend haunt- 
ing some spot like the spirit of its 
dream ; the subject of the poet is the 
soul and passions of man, stripped of 
the idiosyncracy they might derive 
from the peculiar conformation of the 
mass of clay which was their instru- 
ment or their victim. Being both 
creations psychological, they treat of 
the mind, healthy and diseased—of the 
passions, urgent for good or evil — of 
the will, weakly, or potent to a miracle 
amongst the children of earth — of fa- 
culties, perverted, or devoted to the 
noblest uses. The Good and Evil 
which concurrently exist in every thing, 
like the plus and minus in a quadratic 
radical, are as calmly and as irre- 
fragably displayed as they severally 
would be in an equation, after the 
manner in which you worked it. Im- 
pulses and motives are exhibited, as 
acting upon the mind according to 
their proper powers; and there, conse- 
quently, cannot be, in any case, what 
the commentators would regard as a 
moral. For, if we consider of it, how 
could there? It would go to prove 
there was no mixed nature, no freedom 
of Will: some beings should be all 
perfect ; and Good in the world 


“ Should hold its icy current and com- 
pulsive course, 
And keep due on.” 


There would then, too, be no Fate, no 
Fortune: yet we ourselves sometimes 
make, sometimes mar both, as they do 





* The word Method (,é¢0d0s) being of Grecian origin, first formed and applied 
by that acute, ingenious, and accurate people, to the purposes of Scientific arrange- 
ment, it is in the Greek language that we must seek for its primary and fundamental 
signification, Now, in Greek, it literally means a way, or path of transit. Hence, 
the first idea of Method is a progressive transition from one step, in any course, to 
another ; and where the word Method is applied with reference to many such tran- 
sitions in continuity, it necessarily implies a Principle of Unity with Progression. 
But that which unites and makes many things one in the mind of man, must be an 
act of the mind itself—a manifestation of intellect, and not a spontaneous and un- 
certain production of circumstances. This act of the Mind, then — this leading 
thought—-this “‘my note” of the harmony—this ‘‘ subtile, cementing, subterraneous ” 
power (borrowing a phrase from the nomenclature of legislation), we may not inaptly 


call the Initiative of all Method. 
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us. They are, in sooth, with us, and 
in us, and of us. Yet we fall by 
them; not (to speak in the tone of 
forlorn merriment, which, peradven- 
ture, for the wise man best befits such 
subjects) by any suicidal operation or 
spontaneous combustion, but by the 
conflict with others, in which the weaker 
spirit must always be quelled, or by 
the crash of circumstances, which, phy- 
sical in their origin, and partly physical 
in their quality, do yet act like a moral 
earthquake, laying all things prone — 
the auspices and the intellect of an 
Alexander, and the congenital baseness 
ofa Thersites. In every great character, 
in every great event, there is a tinge of 
Fatalism ; and it is a dominant tinge, 
colouring all. This is most especially 
to be observed in the stories of Alex- 
ander, Cwsar, and Napoleon, the 
Earth’s true demigods—in the men 
whom Nature, in the labour of centu- 
ries, produced with its dearest throes, 
and could not suffer to expire without 
a convulsion. And as in every great 
character and in every great event, so 
is there in every great work, a tinge of 
Fatalism. The plays of Shakespeare, 
whereof I speak, are the greatest works 
the world has yet known. 

We know the misty sketches of 
dreams upon which the Englishman 
has written: they might be, in the 
modern vulgar parlance, styled Gothic. 
The pirns whereon the Greeks wind 
their weird-story are classic, small in 
number, inflected after the fancy of the 
poet, but that only—the glorious ima- 
gination of Prometheus, the first cham- 
pion and martyr of Liberty—“ the tale 
of Troy divine”— the fated House of 
the Labdacidz ;—these are the themes 
of all the Greek Dramatists. I shall 
have little to do practically save with 
the first of them, in every sense — 
/Eschylus. 

We have a complete trilogy from 
Eschylus. Now, it is a fancy of mine, 
that Shakespeare’s psychological dramas 
and the ancient Greek dramas do alike 
severally resolve themselves into éa- 
bleaux —(I regret being obliged to use 
the spurious word, but I fear there is 
none in our native English adequate 
to convey the same meaning). This 
tableau, whether partaking of the qua- 
lities of Painting or of severer Sculp- 
ture, is, to my mind, a sort of embodi- 
ment of the moral resolution of the 
Drama: it is “ the be-all and the 
end-all,” up from which and down to 
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which every thing can be traced. It 
is the result of the dominant human 
passion, or mental aberration, or su- 
pernatural agency, actualised by cir- 
cumstances. It is the expressed result 
in a particular case of the idea (using 
idea as the correlative of law, and, 
therefore, as a rule laid down) — of 
the idea upon which the drama was 
constructed, which creates its unity, 
and regulates its progression through 
the throng of circumstances up to its 
fulfilment. It is the practical sub- 
ject-matter of the play, as it would 
meet the outward eye. There is the 
murder, or the sacrifice, with its cha- 
racter, actors, and victims displayed : 
that existed in the physical world — it 
is a thing to be seen; the poet saw it 
with the visionary eye, the whilst, most 
probably in childhood, he heard the 
mythic legend of the primal gods, or 
of the doomed demigods of his race, 
or lay thrilled with a pleasurable awe 
as his nurse whispered him the witch- 
story of “ Macbeth with the bloody 
hand ;” or he read of Lear or Othello 
at his mother’s knee; or, probably 
enough, a sculptured group may have 
furnished forth immediately the theme 
of an A’schylean Drama. The how, 
and why, and wherefore this so-depic- 
tured event came to pass, it is the 
province of the play to detail and ex- 
plain. We have, as I observe, a com- 
plete trilogy from Aeschylus; and thence 
I take my illustration. The Dramas, 
in their order, are the Agamemnon, 
the Choéphore, the Eumenides. The 
murder of the triumphant “ King of 
Men” under his own roof-tree, the 
sacrifice of Clytemnestra, the purifica- 
tion of the Avenger from blood-guilti- 
ness in its most appalling form, and 
the compact between the venerable 
Goddesses and the tutelar Divinities 
of Athens, are the themes of the tri- 
logy; and each of these is embodied 
in its own tableau. At the close of 
the first (v. 245), by means of the 
eccyclema — skworga, or ixxux?.nua — the 
interior of the fatal bathing apartment 
was displayed; and there lay Aga- 
memnon a corpse, and over him stood 
Clytemnestra the Murderess, and her 
Paramour. In the Choéphora, Orestes 
is seen, in like manner, standing over 
the corpses of his mother and AZgisthus 
(v. 946). These are subjects purely 
for sculptured groups; as, indeed, 
were always the dableaux presented by 
means of the eccyclema: as, for ex- 
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ample again, in the Antigone of So- 
phocles, wherein Creon appears with 
dead Eurydice in his arms; and the 
Ajax, wherein the body of the dis- 
tracted hero, surrounded by slaugh- 
tered sheep, was exhibited. There 
were never more than three or four 
figures. But in the Eumenides we have 
an exception ; there is a large group— 
too large for the eccyclema a hundred- 
fold — and yet, properly, were it at all 
embodied by art, a sculptured group: 
Orestes, the blood-stained suppliant— 
the Goddess of Wisdom presiding — 
the Eternal Furies—and “ the God of 
Life, and Poesy, and Light,” as advo- 
cate for the Avenger. Into these éa- 
bleaux severally, the plays of the trilogy 
(and into the last the three plays—but 
that is beside my purpose) resolve 
themselves. The psychological dramas 
of Shakespeare invariably include, at 
the last, a tableau “ terminating all ;” 
and to which, and from which, every 
thing can be traced. Fate, the Inexor- 
able, has been satisfied : the theorem 
has been worked out for good or evil. 
The tableau is the expressed solution 
of the theorem, and the Drama is its 
proof. In Hamlet, “the quarry that 
cries, on, havoc! ”— in Othello, “ the 
tragic loading of the bed ””— in Romeo 
and Juliet, the bloody sepulchre gorged 
with the brave and beautiful, the young 
and lovely —in Cymbeline, the gentle 
reunion, after many and sore trials, 
of lovers and kinsfolk long parted — 
in Lear, the apparition of the father 
with his murdered darling — in Mac- 
beth, the ghastly head, the grinning 
mockery of fiend-fostered Ambition — 
these, with their accessories, do sever- 
ally form the tableaux ; and they are 
to the Greek tableaux as pictures would 
be to sculptured groups: for there be 
not a few personages, all of which are 
essentially important to express the 
story of the event, but there be many, 
and of these the greater number are 
sketches. The Greek ¢tableaur have 
all the stern, cold realism, of chiselled 
marble——the Shakespearean, much of 
the glow of painting, and something 
of the phantasmal character of its 
groups; both, however, we apprehend, 
must have been objects of great care 
and interest in the original representa- 
tions. We know that this was the 
case on the Athenian stage; I believe 
it must have been so upon the early 
English, when “ Masques and Tn- 
umphs ” were held in Ingh repute by 
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the wise and great, as we have abund- 
ant reason to know they were in 
* Fliza’s golden reign.” Shakespeare’s 
plays, too, are replete with ¢ableaur, 
which might be made highly effective. 
Many of the very short dialogues, in 
scenes that shift presently, were ob- 
viously introduced only to explain — 
to serve as posies to tableaux. The 
reader of Shakespeare will understand 
this, the mere play-goer can know no- 
thing about it; he rarely sees more 
than two-thirds of the characters and 
of the scenes in a drama: in fact, he 
enjoys little more than the mouthing 
of certain extracts, selected by incom- 
petent persons. 

It is by embodying and expressing 
tableaux such as these, or the incarna- 
tion of a Feeling, or a Passion, or a 
legendary Spirit, from its attributes, 
that the arts of Sculpture and Painting 
become united with Poesy. Unless 
they can effect this, and be capable, 
after the manner Dick Tinto wished— 
or, I should say, imagined—his sketch 
to be, they are nothing worth; and 
those who made them, no better than 
fantastic stone-cutters, or painters and 
glaziers, misemploying their craft in 
making idle daubings upon canvass. 
It is, of all affectation of useless know- 
ledge, the most paltry ; though, from 
its very paltriness, it be little, if at all 
mischievous, to prate about difficulties 
overcome, of handicraft achievements 
in these matters —“ the delicate chisel- 
ling of the stone, the fine classic flow 
of the drapery, the exquisite colouring, 
the masterly handling, the grand draw- 
ing, the mighty genius displayed upon 
bits,” together with the rest of the 
anthology of cant phrases in which 
your chimpanzee critic puffs out his 
article, with “an empty noddle and a 
brow severe.” Pah! “it smells in 
the nostrils.” Unless a picture or a 
piece of sculpture be capable and tell 
a story, and a heart-home story, it is 
but coloured canvass or a chiselled 
stone. 

Next, I would draw attention to the 
fact, that in dramas like unto these of 
which I have spoken, that are founded 
upon a tableau, there is (I care not 
how wild may be the story) a realism, 
which the physical nature of the tableau, 
whether expressed, or capable of being 
imbodied by any man at the instant, 
might seem to lend to them. More 
over, they are necessarily of a homo- 
geneous character, and, therefore, are 
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calculated to convey to the mind the 
impression of a perfect work, and to 
leave it quite satisfied with the con- 
clusion, be it for the parties wherein 
the tale in its progress has interested 
you fortunate or miserable. 

The mind of him who composed the 
work, and of him who reads it, must 
be alike impressed with a sense of 
fatalism ; which, though it be awful, 
is yet wholesome and pleasurable to 
the Imagination. In illustration of 
these doctrines I have been propound- 
ing, permit me to refer to single 
examples, taken from the numerous 
works of writers who each enjoy a 
mighty reputation, not alone in their 
own countries, but throughout Europe 
—I mean, Sir Walter Scott and Victor 
Hugo. The examples I take are not 
dramas in form — they are not divided 
into acts and scenes— but they are, 
nevertheless, in the essence, dramatic : 
they are what dramas might be, if ad- 
dressed to the mind of a man struck 
blind. The physical show of the se- 
veral characters is described; the 
scenery is painted in “ words that have 
hues ”— words rich in the magic of 
associations and memories, instead of 
being shadowed forth by a cold art 
upon canvass; actions and events, in 
like manner, are described with a 
poet’s illimitable powers, and so con- 
jured up before the visionary eye, in- 
stead of being represented on a narrow 
stage by poor creatures with painted 
faces and fantastic garments. And 
this is the difference: in one case, the 
drama is addressed to the mind and to 
the outward eye; in the other, it is 
addressed to the mind alone. 

The romances I speak of are the 
Bride of Lammermoor and Notre 
Dame de Paris. The first is, in my 
judgment, pre-eminently the most 
Shakespearean of Sir W. Scott’s works. 
I do not think [ can give it higher or 
more appropriate praise. And this, it 
will be remembered, was constructed 
upon a tableau of four figures —a 
tableau that might have been repre- 
sented by the eceyclema. There is the 
Master of Ravenswood, the brave, the 
true, the noble-hearted, who loves with 
all the overweening, the desperate, 
world-defying fondness, of one who 
has chosen very waywardly, and taken 
for his mate a gentle creature merely, 
whom he may cherish, protect, and ele- 
vate—who loves with all the fervour of 
the intellectual man, whose Will is in- 
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domitable, whose spirit never knew the 
chilling touch of Fear. There is Lucy, 
who has felt the glory of that purest 
and most ennobling love, and returns 
it with the intensest worship of the 
heart. You dote upon her as you read 
her story, even as the Master might ; 
for the whole business of her existence, 
apart from her persecutors, is grateful 
love! There is the representation of 
cold, blind, inapplicable Duty, in the 
person of the Presbyterian Minister ; 
and in the Mother there is an imbodi- 
ment of that spirit of Evil so constantly 
to be encountered upon Earth, which 
cannot endure the pure unconventional 
happiness of others, and that is ever 
in its restless malignity disposed to be 
miserable itself, that it may make others 
miserable. 

Now, mark the effect produced 
upon this particular work of Scott’s, 
by the origin and mode of its con- 
struction. Js it not, as a whole, the 
most harmonious in its parts, the most 
complete in its structure, of any one 
of the novels? It is a most deep tra- 
gedy. You have, however, from the 
first, been prepared for a catastrophe 
of Death and Doom; and you rise 
from its perusal with satisfaction, with 
a calmed mind, because you feel that 
the worst is over, that the Master and 
his spirit’s mate “sleep well”—*“ no- 
thing can touch them further ;” and 
you know that your soul has been 
chastened and purified by that hea- 
venly sorrow in which there is no self- 
ishness. Of all the other novels, I 
cannot remember one at the close of 
which you are under the influence of 
the same feelings. In many, abound- 
ing, too, with passages of the intensest 
interest —such as Old Mortality—you 
rise from the conclusion, which is slo- 
venly, and abrupt, and unsatisfactory, 
like the breaking of a dream, with a 
sensation of unrest, if not of positive 
annoyance. Sir Walter Scott’s mind 
was essentially illogical; he could not 
reason. His attempt to write Napo- 
leon’s history, and his miserable book 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, make 
this but too evident. He had a rich 
but discursive imagination. He saw 
every thing as he oftentimes might the 
beloved scenery of his native land, 
through a mist which at one time 
rendered the features indistinct, and 
at another lent them a faéry beauty. 
He was irregularly educated ; he had 
little classical knowledge, and_ less 
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of classic taste or feeling: indeed, he 
had little accurate knowledge upon 
any subject. He never read upon a 
system ; his studies were never made 
to converge or concentrate upon one 
great object. He loved reading, not 
for the powers it confers upon man 
struggling to overtop the fellow-men 
of his generation in this world, but 
because it enabled him to conjure up 
a world of his own: he was the minion 
of Romance, the ranger of the moun- 
tain and the heather; and they had 
from his infancy for him the choicest 
impulses. Ile had a fine and happy 
sense of the beauties and the grandeur 
of external nature, a noble feeling of 
chivalry, and a power of pathos scarcely 
surpassed by that of Shakespeare or of 
Ilomer. But all this was in the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border; and 
there never was any thing more since, 
in any one of his works, excepting 
only the Bride of Lammermoor. Scott 
had talent in the highest degree, but 
not much of absolute Genius; whereof, 
as Coleridge observes, it is a good 
gauge, or criterion, to observe whether 
it progresses and evolves, or merely 
spins upon itself. 

The germ of every thing Scott has 
invented may be found in the Ballads. 
The sketches ofall the characters he has 
created may be seen there; and they 
are few: he proceeded in an inverted 
order from that of Shakespeare. The 
writer of Othello and Hamlet went from 
causes to results; he took Passions, 
Faculties, and Feelings, and from 
these he made his man and fashioned 
his life; he worked from the abstract, 
as the Creator of all mightdo; he pos- 
sessed the almighty intelligence, and a 
portion of this, as he listed, he inspired 
into the mass of clay he took, or de- 
clared in his imagination. Scott, on the 
other hand, worked from the concrete ; 
he went back from results to causes; 
he availed himself of an impersonation 
made from an actual man and circum- 
stances of his life, with certain acces- 
sories furnished from the personalities, 
inoral and physical, of other men, and 
mark-worthy events of their story ; and 
thence he came to shadow forth original 
and dominant Passions, Faculties, Feel- 
ings. It will be easily perceived, ac- 
cordingly, why it was that Shakespeare 
excelled, even in reference to his own 
works, in the characters which he cre- 
ated purely ; and that Scott was most 
successful in the characters he de- 
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scribed. Let me be understood to 
mean by the characters described, the 
characters he has taken from history, 
dressed out in their attributes and me- 
mories, and made movers in a scene; 
or the characters he had himself re- 
ceived his instructions for (to borrow 
a lawyer’s phrase), from personal ob- 
servation in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance and in humbler life. These the 
romancer might easily form to the pur- 
poses of his story. But Shakespeare 
drew his Othello and Hamlet from no 
living model, from no traditional sketch ; 
he wrought them forth from his own 
brain. It may be observed, too, that 
Scott’s works are severally in the na- 
ture of collections of importraitures of 
passages in the external world, and in 
human life; they are not interpene- 
trated by one great principle which 
coucentrates them upon an object, the 
which being once attained, the mind 
is satisfied with the whole. They are 
like an opera, in which there are many 
exquisite melodies and concerted pieces, 
but which has no pervading theme 
wherewith the senses and imagination 
should be always possessed, and on 
the successive developement of which 
the interest should be continuously in- 
creasing (as in Fidelio), until it ends 
with communicating that excitement 
which, for the moment, has raised you 
above the ordinary conditions of hu- 
manity ; and on which, therefore, your 
memory loves to repose. Hence it is, 
I should presume, that all the attempts 
to dramatise Scott’s novels have proved 
such lamentable failures. The only 
one which might have made a tragedy 
has, I believe, never been profaned 
by the scissors of the playwright. Yet 
] am not surprised at it: nobody but 
a man of high ability and delicate 
feeling could have done it; and with 
equal facility, and more honour, might 
such a person write a tragedy, which 
should be acknowledged all his own. 
The Bride of Lammermoor is, 1 do 
say, a grand fusion of a Shakespearean 
Tragedy. The dread spirit of the ta- 
bleau on which it is founded is inter- 
fused throughout; the Fatalism, the 
Supernatural Agency, the Mental Aber- 
ration, which necessarily occur in all 
the psychological works of Shakespeare, 
are In it — the lore of the heart as to 
mankind in all stations of life — the 
sense and relish of fun, which is elec- 
trically potent upon the reader—— the 
wild admixture of humour and the 
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most afflicting tragedy, as at the grave 
of Ophelia, are all there! It is, if we 
will only consider it curiously, a mar- 
vellous work for Scott; and mind, it 
is the only one made upon a ¢ableau. 
The author of the second romance to 
which I would refer has, in a preface, 
well explained how and under what 
state of feeling and inspiration a drama, 
or romance, should be composed. The 
one which he so introduces has been 
put forth in the right spirit: 


“Un roman selon lui nait, d’une fagon 
en quelque sorte nécessaire, avec tous 
ses chapitres ; un drame nait avec toutes 
ses scenes. Ne croyez pas qu'il y ait 
rien d’arbitraire dans le nombre de par- 
ties dont se compose ce tout, ce mys- 
térieux microcosme que vous appelez 
drame, ouroman. La greffe et la sou- 
dure prennent mal sur des ceuvres de 
cette nature, qui doivent jaillir d’un seul 
jet et rester telles quelles. Une fois la 
chose faite, ne vous ravisez pas, n'y re- 
touchez plus. Une fois que le livre est 
publié—une fois que le sexe de l’euvre, 
virile ou non, a été reconnu et proclamé 
—une fois que l'enfant a poussé son 
premier cri, il est né, la voila, il est 
ainsi fait, pere ni mére n’y peuvent plus 
rien, il appartient a lair et au soleil 
laissez le vivre ou mourir comme il est. 
Votre livre, est-il manqué? ‘ant pis. 
N’ajoutez pas de chapitres a un livre 
mangué. Ilest incomplet. II fallait le 
compléter en ’engendrant. Votre arbre 
est noué? Vous ne le redresserez pas. 
Votre roman est phthisique, votre roman 
n’est pas viable? Vous le nui rendrez 
pas le souffle qui lui manque. Votre 
drame est né boiteux? Croyez moi, ne 
lui mettez pas de jambes de bois.” 


These are Victor Hugo’s opinions 
respecting the mode after which a ro- 
mance should be sent forth, and he 
certainly has acted upon his own fair- 
ideal with respect to Notre Dame de 
Paris. And it is, in the essence, as 
complete a dramatic work as any 
wrought forth by a Greek Tragedian. 
Ile says himself, he made it upon the 
word, "ANATKH — Fate. Of course, 
every great work of Fiction has been 
founded upon Fate: but he also made 
it upon another word, from whence it 
took its peculiar form and colour; and 
that word, also inscribed upon the wall 
of the dark student’s cell, is ’Avaysia, 
whose causality upon the lives and for- 
tunes of all the leading characters is the 
minister of Fate. I say, leading charac- 
ters, to distinguish them from characters 
which, in the Bride of Lammermoor and 
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Notre Dame de Paris, ave rather ancil- 
lary than belong to the dramatic work- 
ing-out of the composition, and, in 
some sort, discharge the functions of the 
Chorus in a Greek Play. The leading 
characters are few, and upon all these 
the stern decrees of Fate are executed, 
through the agency and impulses of 
*Avayveia — of Uncleanness, Lust, or, 
let us mitigate the expression, animal 
Passion. The Romance, too, is formed 
upon a tableau ; and a most fearful one. 
The dark towers of the mystic ca- 
thedral frown upon the scene, which is 
inspired by its terrible spirit, inscrut- 
able, but everywhere felt. Its own 
familiars, too, the familiars of that 
dread Gothic pile, are the prominent 
figures. It is prefigured and explained 
in the following passages. It is ful- 
filled at the last, when the poor little 
dancer of the Parvis is suspended from 
the gallows, with the executioner on 
her shoulders, and the devoted children 
of the cathedral —all three the victims 
of animal Passion — are contemplating 
the fearful group, “ce groupe épou- 
vantable de U’homme et de la jeune fille 
—de l’araignée et de la mouche.” 


‘“‘ Dom Claude abimé en lui-méme, ne 
l'écoutait plus. Charmolue, en suivant 
la direction de son regard, vit qu'il 
s‘était fixé machinalement a la grande 
toile d’araignée qui tapissait la lucarne. 
En ce moment une mouche, étourdie 
que cherchait le soleil de Mars, vint se 
jeter a travers ce filet et s’y englua. 
A Vébranlement de sa toile, l'énorme 
araignée fit un mouvement brusque hors 
de sa cellule centrale, puis d’un bond 
elle se précipita sur la mouche, qu’elle 
plia en deux avec ses antennes de de- 
vant, tandis que sa trompe hideuse lui 
fouillait la téte. Pauvre mouche! dit 
le procureur du roi, en cour d’église ; 
et il leva la main pour la sauver. L’archi- 
diacre, comme réveillé en sursaut lui, 
retint le bras avec une violence con- 
vulsive. 

**« Maitre Jacques,’ s’écria-t-il, ‘laissez 
faire la fatalité,’ 

‘* Le procureur se retourna effaré ; il 
lui semblait qu’une pince de fer lui avait 
pris le bras. L’ail du prétre était fixé, 
hagard, flamboyant, et restait attaché au 
petit groupe horrible de la mouche et de 
Varaignée. 

«Oh! ow,’ continua le prétre, avec 
une voix qu’on eit dit venir de ses en- 
trailles, ‘ voila un symbole de tout. Elle 
vole: elle est joyeuse, elle vient de 
naitre, elle cherche le printemps, le grand 
air, la libert€é; oh, out! mais qu’elle 
se heurte 4 la rosace fatale, laraignée 
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en sort, l’araignée hideuse. Pauvre 
danseuse! pauvre mouche prédestinée ! 
Maitre Jacques, laissez faire ; c’est la fa. 
talité! Hélas! Claude, tu es V’araignée! 
Tu es la mouche aussi! Tu volais a la 
science, a la lumiére, au soleil, tu n’avais 
souci que d’arriver au grand air, au 
grand jour de la vérité éternelle; mais 
en te précipitant vers la lucarne éblouis- 
sante, qui donne sur l'autre monde, sur 
le monde de la clarte, de l’intelligence, 
et de la science, mouche aveugle! doc- 
teur insensé! tu n’avais pas vu cette 
subtile toile d’araignée tendue par le 
destin entre la lumiere et toi! tu, t'y es 
jeté a corps perdu, misérable fou! et 
maintenant tu le débats, la téte brisée, 
et les ailes arrachées, entre les antennes 
de fer de la fatalité! Maitre Jacques, 
maitre Jacques, laissez faire d’araignée !’” 


Victor Hugo has written several 
dramas, and other novels, but nothing 
like Notre Dame de Paris ; which is 
decidedly a noble and an august com- 
position. A romance of the middle 
ages—it is in force, power, variety— 
gracefulness in the multifarious outline 
— grotesqueness occasionally wild yet 
harmonious—— beauty, quaint and deli- 
cate beauty, in the details—and magni- 
ficence aud massiveness in the whole-- 
like unto one of those grand cathedrals 
in which these ages expressed their in- 
tellect, imbodied their genius. Formed 
upon the principle dveyxn, the agent 
avayveia, and the tableau into which 
they resolve themselves to conclude 
the tale, nothing can be more perfect, 
and, consequently, more simple, than 
the structure of the plot. Fancy and 
Imagination, and the powers of gor- 
geous illustrations, which in his other 
works run wild, are herein controlled 
to their appropriate purposes, and 
rendered most efficient. All his know- 
ledge, all his personal experience, all 
his learning, bave been heaped upon 
the tableau of this romance; and, 
strictly guided by the Principle and 
the Agent I have mentioned, they have 
in no sort encumbered it. But it is 
the one and only work of the man’s 
life: his whole soul is there. Were 
we to estimate his capabilities by the 
gauge of any other of his compositions, 
we should say that for him, and fora 
man of his time of life moreover, the 
work was miraculous. He is yet 
young. In the filling up of Notre 
Dame de Paris the faults are glaring, 
the plagiaries innumerous, and an- 
noying because useless, the author 
being always best when he depends 
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upon himself; yet the unity of the 
design, and the circumstance of his 
quaint knowledge — architectural, and 
antiquarian, and historical — his magic 
powers of expression, and his powers 
of delineating, in the spirit of a meta- 
physician and patholegist, the workings 
of the inward Mind, as well as mar- 
shalling before the eye the features of 
external Nature, being all rendered an- 
cillary to that design, even the characters 
he takes (which are in no sort original) 
compels you to forget every thing re- 
specting the materials and the mere 
process of construction, and to regard 
only the whole structure and its result, 
as you must do, with unmixed ad- 
miration. The simple earnestness of 
the Design, the soul of his tableau, 
reconciles to probability, under the 
aspect and by the medium through 
which you are compelled to view them, 
the traditional exaggerations of Ro- 
mance —the magician, the monster, 
and the angel in woman’s flesh. There 
be, moreover, in the formation of Claude 
Frollo, Quasimodo, and La Esmeralda, 
recollections of Faust, Manfred, Lewis’s 
monk, De Bois Guilbert; of all the 
man-monsters of Hlugo’s own mena- 
gerie; of La Preciosa, Rebecca, and a 
host of other lovely and most exquisite 
damseis of despised castes — Jews, 
gipsies, and the like — at whose birth 
there was a social miracle —- Art, and 
Circumstance, and Education, having 
been dispensed with in the creation of 
a Charmer. All was left to Nature — 


‘* And Nature said, I’ll make 
A ladye of my own.” 


But Notre Dame has made them, one 
and all, her own. The archdeacon — 
the gentleman, the scholar, the noble 
specimen in every respect, mental and 
physical, of the ‘* paragon of animals” 
—the beloved child, into whom the 
mystic soul of the dread edifice of gra- 
marye has been inspired — and the 
brutal bell-ringer — the Foundling — 
the creature whose very humanity is 
doubtful from his savage appearance, 
and whose intellect is smothered from 
the lack of conduits, whose commu- 
nion is only with the rude and gro- 
tesque materials of the structure, apart 
as they (Claude and Quasimodo) 
would seem, are yet together as fami- 
liars of the cathedral. They are like the 
plus and minus in a quadratic radical. 
The dvayxn of Notre Dame de Paris is 
over both, as it is over the poor little 
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flutterer of the Parvis; the instant 
avayveia is instilled into the soul and 
senses of the three, it impels them to 
their fate: they severally become each 
the other’s destiny, and the dramatic 
Romance gushes forth to its fulfilment 
in the tableau, over which Fate hovers 
satisfied. You feel that nothing touch- 
ing the victims has been overstrained 
—that all has terminated as it neces- 
sarily should. 

I shall make no apology for insti- 
tuting a comparison between the Greek 
dramatic works and things so different 
in outward form and show, because 
upon reflection it must be evident, that 
true likeness depends upon the in- 
trinsic qualities, and not upon the ap- 
parent qualities, of such matters. I 
have not hesitated, then, to predicate, 
that there is an analogy between the 
two Romances and the Greek Drama, 
and an essential resemblance between 
the Greek Drama and the psychologi- 
cal plays of Shakespeare. The form 
of the structure was departed from, 
and, doubtless, with advantage, con- 
sidering the different circumstances 
and climate under which the scenic 
representation was to take place. But, 
to speak figuratively, the spirit of the 
old Greek drama, when its august 
fane was in all its exquisite and har- 
monised proportions laid prostrate, 
came to furnish forth the living soul 
of a Gothic temple, which, though ir- 
regular on occasions even to grotesque- 
ness, is nevertheless grand and en- 
during — better suited to the climate 
in which it has been reared, and the 
genius of the people who are to be its 
worshippers. Here Shakespeare was 
the Hierophant, and in himself he 
united the several excellences of the 
ancient Masters—the lyric flow of 
Euripides, the wise tenderness of So- 
phocles, together with all the vigour of 
Aschylus, and his power of dealing 
with the dim supernatural — of inti- 
mating it darkly, and yet weaving it 
as the fatal thread into the woof of 
his story. 

Now, if we were to inquire why it 
was, and how it was, that this intrinsic 
similarity was brought about, I think 
it would appear to have resulted from 
the circumstance of Madness and Su- 
pernatural Agency — family legends 
and popular superstitions — together 
with Fatalism, of course, being the 
dominant intrinsic qualities, and being 
used as the most potent materials in 
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the construction of the Shakespearean 
as well as the ancient Greek Dramas. 

It has been long since, and very fre- 
quently, observed, that Madness, espe- 
cially in the milder and least declared 
forms (such as mania mitis, monomania, 
and every thing coming under the head 
Melancholy), has been prevalent in 
England. Humourists have always 
abounded in every walk of society, 
even in the persons of those whose 
sanity was allowed. Pinel, the great- 
est writer upon Insanity of the present 
day, remarks the melancholy richness 
of the English tongue in epithets to 
describe and characterise every form 
and variety of Madness. And certainly 
we bear, with good humour, allusion 
to the prevalence of mental disorder 
amongst us. Nobody, however pa- 
triotic, is offended when the Grave- 
digger tells the Prince of Denmark 
that young Hamlet, being mad, was 
sent into England, or at the reasons he 
assigns for it. 


“« Ham. Ay, marry, why was he sent 
into England ? 

1st Clown. Why, because he was mad. 
He shall recover his wits there; or, if 
he do not, ’tis no great matter there. 

Ham. Why? 

ist Clown, ’Twill not be seen in him 
there ; there the men are as mad as he.” 


It has at all times, moreover, been 
the fashion to introduce mad people 
in our Dramas. It was done freely 
enough in the ancient drama, some- 
times with great effect, by learned 
men; and the practice has been con- 
tinued to the present time, though 
not with the same good results. It 
is a dangerous matter for mere play- 
wrights to handle: the only genuine 
mania you can perceive is in the over- 
weening presumption of the writer ; 
there is none in his character. Yet, 
notwithstanding the many notable in- 
stances of absurd failure, and the plea- 
sant objurgations of Sheridan's Puff, 
the heroine of our modern tragedies 
continues to go punctually mad in 
white muslin, and the hero to rant, 
and roar, and attitudinise, after a 
manner not very common amongst 
Bedlamites. 

The introduction, too, visibly as well 
as by dread intimation of supernatural 
agency, is common in our drama. The 
character of the people, so sombre and 
so superstitious as it really is, and as 
Mirabeau saw it was; so intensely 
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earnest, and, in the healthiest of such 
morbid activity,—the character of the 
constitution — that free constitution, 
capable of elasticity, and controllable 
by resistance, without absolute and 
irreparable injury, have led in no small 
degree to this. Our stage, I do be- 
lieve, has, like our country, enjoyed 
greater freedom than any other. Cer- 
tainly, even in the old monkish times 
at least, at high solemnities, great lati- 
tude was allowed; and, since the Re- 
formation, there bas been no vexatious 
meddling with the Drama here upon 
religious grounds. Indeed, if there 
were, it would have been impossible 
that matters of abstract and occult 
Philosophy could have been so freely 
discussed, or the vagaries of the mind 
diseased so faithfully depicted. But 
in England there has well nigh, at all 
times, been the freedom to represent 
the madman from actual observation : 
and the existing superstitions of the 
country, and its story, which had a 
vague and dim but yet thrilling touch 
of reality about them for spectators of 
every class, were interwoven with the 
play. In other countries it was dif- 
ferent—whilst retaining the form, they 
quite lost the spirit of the old Greek 
drama ; which, be itremembered, was re- 
presented under free institutions (that is, 
free for citizens, I think not of slaves), 
and without a grinding censorship. In 
that old Greek Drama, “the noble mind 
o’erthrown ” was, in tragedy, exhibited 
as a fitting subject for contemplation ; 
and the freaks and foibles of mania, in 
any mitigated form, as a proper theme 
for laughter in comedy. Personal pe- 
culiarities, moreover, were held up to 
ridicule ; and the characters, even when 
not portraits, were drawn from Nature. 
In Greece, too, great latitude was al- 
lowed upon the stage, with respect to 
the doctrines and dogmas of Religion. 
The “happy gods, living listlessly at 
their ease "— waxdges bso) ctiee Qwovres — 
were treated with that indifference 
they were supposed to entertain. Pro- 
secutions for blasphemy were always 
political, or deadly personal. But in 
countries wherein, contrariwise from 
its free condition in England, the 
Drama was subjected to the screw of 
a censorship, religious and _ political, it 
took the classic shape, which, in my 
opinion, is fitting for no scenic repre- 
sentation except the lyric drama; and 
I have some degree of belief, that the 
old Greek plays were performances in 
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which music and spectacle bore a large 
part, were, in a word, what operas at 
the Académie Royale ought to be, at 
the best you could conceive them. The 
unities, be it observed, are embarrassing 
only when you come to give a drama 
as a recited poem, and as the French 
did in their tragedies, in one measure ; 
without the transition to the metre of 
the ode, without any relief from variety. 
None of the intrinsic qualities, how- 
ever, of the ancient Drama remained ; 
and it is curious to remember that dis- 
quisitions touching supernatural agency 
and the art magical held by mimic cha- 
racters on the English stage, were ac- 
tually, at the same time, debated so- 
lemnly in the Sorbonne and the con- 
vents. Thus questions, which in the one 
kingdom were matters of perilous doubt 
to learned Doctors and Christian Pre- 
lates, were in the other, at the Poet’s 
inspiration, bandied about upon a stage, 
from mouth to mouth, by excommuni- 
cated persons —the offscouring of so- 
ciety—with painted faces and an antic 
dress. Ay, and after Macbeth and 
Hamlet, with all their forlorn meta- 
physical reasoning and supernatural 
terrors, had long been exhibited to the 
gaping English million, the curate 
Grandier, under the courtly reign of 
Louis XIV. and intellectual rule of 
Cardinal Richelieu, by the immediate 
agency of Dignitaries Ecclesiastical 
and Legal, was condemned to death, 
and burnt at Loudun, for sorcery, upon 
the testimony of some lewd nuns and 
perjured friars. 

But in Shakespeare’s time, pecu- 
liarly of all others in England, there 
was a vast deal of profound learning 
upon almost all subjects, and men of 
the mightiest intellect flourished. It was 
a great age. The English of that day 
possessed all the noble qualities of 
their Norman forefathers, the uncon- 
querable warriors by sea and land — 
refined by courtesy and sublimed by 
learning —the same wild spirit of ad- 
venture——the same enterprise — the 
same endurance ; and, with these, the 
greatest genius which has ever yet been 
displayed in any era of the world’s 
story. The monuments of the famed 
Augustan age cannot, in truth, com- 
pete with those of the Elizabethan: it 
can boast two minds that, in Lord 
Byron’s words, “might furnish forth 
the universe.” Bacon might dispute 
the palm of Genius, and its particular 
imbodiment, Poesy, with Shakespeare 
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himself: Bacon understood and exem- 
plified Philosophy; Shakespeare un- 
derstood and illustrated it: Bacon, in 
his explanations, delighted us with the 
qualities and graces of Poesy; Shake- 
speare, in his poetry, gives us the re- 
sults and operations of all philosophy, 
as it bears upon human life. Now, 
naturally enough, from the deep and 
sterling learning which prevailed, the 
age was addicted greatly to meta- 
physical disquisitions, and, therefore, 
to psychological inquiry, and to in- 
vestigation and observation with re- 
spect to all mental derangement. Like- 
wise, all scholars were curious touching 
Demonology and Witchcraft— themes 
of study always intensely interesting, 
but which James I., on his accession, 
had, whilst Shakespeare was yet writ- 
ing, rendered fashionable. 

in Shakespeare’s psychological works, 
we find the concentrated essence of all 
the learning of the time upon both 
these forlorn and fearful themes of 
study. 

With regard to Madness —as, in- 
deed, with regard to all other subjects 
dilated on—Shakespeare appears not 
alone to have exhausted for his results 
(and they are invariably correct) all 
the learning of those who went before 
him, but to have anticipated all that 
has since been heaped together. All 
our subsequent discoveries and con- 
clusions wrung from study and ob- 
servation, up to this moment—even to 
the remarks which I am about to sug- 
gest, only tend to prove the perfect 
accuracy of Shakespeare’s delineations, 
and to establish the existence of that 
degree of knowledge in him which 
would seem properly to be that of a 
creator. Sir Henry Halford, in an 
ingenious and highly interesting essay 
on the Homeric wounds, shewed how 
strangely accurate the old Greek was in 
his description of injuries to the human 
frame, and the consequences that were 
the result, physiologically and anatomi- 


cally. The same might be proved of 


Shakespeare, in reference to the human 
body and its ills; and we find the 
knowledge extended also to the mind 
diseased. He produces a mad person 
before you, and without explaining 
why or wherefore, or reasoning upon 
the course to be pursued, or making 
the slightest discernible effort at effect, 
he just makes that madman say and 
do precisely what he ought to have 
said and done, labouring under a_par- 
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ticular species of Insanity, acted upon 
by particular’ feelings and passions, 
and surrounded by particular circum- 
stances. There is, meanwhile, an in- 
tuitive action of the Understanding, 
which tells you that the thing has been 
done, the individual man has been 
made, and Reason sees “that it is 
good.” In this there is exhibited, at 
the same time, a consciousness of 
power and a conviction of success. 
At all times, too, we may remark in 
Shakespeare that abhorrence of ex- 
aggeration, with the view to produce 
effect, which is common to all gentle- 
manly natures. It has been styled, 
happily enough, by painters, in refer- 
ence to the figures of Velasquez and 
Murillo, “quiet power.” It is pre- 
eminent in Shakespeare; and in no 
respect is it more wonderfully exhi- 
bited to the thoughtful eye, than in his 
delineation of madmen. The best in- 
stitutions for the cure of madness, the 
best writers on the subject, the most 
successful practitioners in cases of in- 
sanity (such as Pinel and Esquirol), 
are now-a-days to be found in France ; 
knowledge has accumulated : the theme 
of mental derangement, connecting itself 
with so many diseases, has, of course, 
become common amongst French play- 
wrights, who have set about dramatis- 
ing the Nosology; and they have in- 
troduced mad people in abundance in 
their plays, “and yet never a good 
one,” though they have striven hard 
for it. Shakespeare, on the contrary, 
has never once swerved in the accu- 
racy of his delineations. He has, in 
his plays, introduced persons suffering 
under insanity in various forms, and 
so drawn the disease in various types. 
These, one and all, may, with a single 
exception, be referred forthwith to their 
proper head in the Nosology. 

In several of his plays, too, Shake- 
speare has introduced supernatural 
agency ; and a boding strain may be 
observed to pervade all his tragic works 
of the highest order. In these, the 
greatest monuments of human genius 
illustrative of the puzzle called human 
life, the indication of superhuman in- 
fluence is always to the student so- 
lemnly awful, if not absolutely appal- 
ling. The actual production of visit- 
ants from another world on the stage 
is made effective (1 speak not of the 
closet, or the visionary eye). I[t is not 
in the power of mock realism —of the 
paltry show of actors and of a stage, 
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to mar the power of the witches in 
Macbeth, or the ghost of Hamlet’s fa- 
ther. With the exception of Hamlet, 
all the plays of Shakespeare, whether 
supernatural agency or insanity enter 
into their composition and the current 
of events, are straightforward plays. 
The heroes and heroines are men and 
women; you may like them or dislike 
them; and in doing either you have, 
according to your own lights, intelli- 
gible grounds whereon to proceed, be- 
cause you can understand them: you 
can perceive and appreciate, to a suf- 
ficient extent, their motives, and so 
satisfy yourself as to the reasons and 
circumstances which conduced to the 
catastrophe of the play. A man, 
though scant well learned in the Noso- 
logy, can refer the insanity of each 
individual to its particular head, and 
each and every of his actions and 
words to the peculiar form of malady. 
The object, too, of the demoniac in- 
fluence is apparent, and regularly 
worked out to its natural and ap- 
pointed conclusion ; so is the opera- 
tion and resolution of the dominant 
passion —Love, Ambition, Jealousy— 
fully set forth, thoroughly explained. 
Take Othello, Lear, Macbeth. In the 
first, there is little more than an inti- 
mation of the oracles of Fate; yet they 
are not, from the very commencement, 
in the least doubtful. The “ill-starred 
wench” must have been miserable in 
her unnatural match: the noble Moor 
appears before us a predestined sacri- 
fice. The conclusion quite satisfies 
you. There should not, and there 
could not, have been any other. “ King 
Lear’’ you can perfectly understand. 
It is a grand pathological study for the 
medical reader, and would seem to 
lave been, in some sort, a pathological 
exercise for the poet ; for almost every 
incident of terror or pathos is made to 
bear directly upon some distinct point 
in the gradual and clearly defined pro- 
gress of the malady. In Macbeth it 
is plain-sailing enough ; the demoniac 
agency only ministered to his cherished 
wishes. The end may be divined, the 
conclusion was inevitable. 

Incidentally, too, I may remark, 
that, in the comedies, Mania is always 
brought in judiciously and pleasantly 
from its mildest form, in the outrage- 
ous lying of the “starved Justice 
Shallow,” to the gentle melancholy of 
Jacques, and the inordinate vanity of 
Malvolio. 
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But nothing of all this can be pre- 
dicated of Hamlet ; and though, as I 
have already observed, standing in 
the same class with the psychological 
dramas, it is nevertheless apart from 
them one and all. Yet, peradventure, 
doth it more nearly in the spirit re- 
semble a play of A’schylus than any 
of the others: it might have been re- 
presented on an Athenian stage with 
as much facility as the Eumenides. 
Like the Eumenides, moreover, it is a 
ghastly play ; and this without its so- 
lemn and religious conclusion, heart- 
awing to the people of Theseus, as a 
memory and an omen. Oh! Hamlet 
is a ghastly play — cold as a philoso- 
phical experiment ; cold, I should 
rather say, as a demonstration, the 
subject being the mind diseased. The 
Spirit of Love is most potent through- 
out all the other tragedies of the Pas- 
sions and Imagination — Love, which 
springs in its purity from the Reason, 
and to which the Senses only minister 
— Love, which, as the highest faculty 
of Reason, distinguishes Man from 
Brute (for brutes have Understanding 
as well as we, but they have not Rea- 
son, nor, therefore, have they Love) — 
Love, which, I repeat, distinguishes 
man from brute; and Angels, as we 
are taught, in its degree from one 
another. 

It is “stronger than death” in Juliet 
and her Romeo, in Desdemona and 
the Moor, in the poor mad father, Lear. 
It sheds a melancholy glory upon the 
blood-polluted victims of Ambition ; 
it assumes an incarnation of Divinity 
in the true wife, in sweetest Imogene. 
At the end of these tragedies, Love, 
bursting from the elements of destruc- 
tion, hovers over all, invincible and 
triumphant ; and this is balm to the 
soul. It is better medicine than Hope, 
the false stimulant which remained to 
console Pandora: for what is Hope 
but anticipated Joy, the disturber of 
the Present, the plunderer of the Fu- 
ture? This, on the contrary, makes 
sorrow heavenly for that gone by, and 
leaves no care for that which is to 
come. Hereby the great end of Tra- 
gedy has been fulfilled, which Aris- 
totle, or some other ancient sage, did 
well declare to be Kabagois cav wraby- 
“érov —a purification of the passions. 

And tragedy has been described to 
be ‘an exhibition tending, by the 
operation of pity and fear, to purify 
these and similar passions.” This is 
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not done by Hamlet ; and for this rea- 
son, also, Hamlet stands quite alone 
amongst Shakespeare’s plays. The 
Spirit of Love is weakest in Hamlet, 
and, therefore, it commands but little 
human sympathy. Ophelia does love, 
and she dies. There is a majesty in 
her gentleness, which you worship with 
a gush of feeling in her earlier scenes 
of the play; the painful nature of her 
appearances, whilst mad, makes you 
feel that death is a release; and that 
release comes in an appropriate form 
— the gentle, uncomplaining, sorrow- 
stricken lady, dies gently, and without 
a murmur of bitterness or reproach. 


** Queen. Yoursister’s drown’d, Laertes. 
Laer. Drown’d! O! where? 
Queen. There is a willow grows ascaunt 
the brook, 
That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream ; 
There with fantastic garlands did she 
come, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and 
long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name, 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers 
call them ; 
There on the pendent boughs her coronet 
weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver 
broke, 
When down her weedy trophies and her- 
self 
Fell in the weeping brook: her clothes 
spread wide, 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore 
her up ; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old 
tunes, 
As one incapable of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element: but long it could 
not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their 
drink, 
Pulled the poor wretch from her melo- 
dious lay 
To muddy death.” 


The meek lady is no more, but the 
tragedy proceeds. As for all the other 
characters, they are of a very mixed 
nature indeed, with two exceptions. 
Of Hamlet, as a personage in the 
drama, I do not now speak (and cha- 
racter, which, in its proper sense, is 
a completely fashioned Will, he had 
none), and the exceptions I make are 
Fortinbras and Horatio; of whom, the 
first is a magnificent sketch of a chi- 
valrous prince—a youthful Alexander ; 
the second, the noblest gentleman ever 
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drawn. As for the remaining charac- 
ters, you cannot esteem any, you can- 
not respect some; some you must 
laugh at, some you must despise ; and 
even Horatio and Fortinbras have little 
sympathy from us, albeit they have the 
while entire admiration — they are so 
secure, so perfect in themselves, so 
elevated by the force of their own Will 
above the ordinary conditions of hu- 
manity. I may here, too, avail myself 
of the opportunity to observe, that, for 
a play so bloody for the English vul- 
gar, and in itself so morally tragic for 
the scholar and the gentleman, Hamlet 
is for both, in its performance on the 
stage, strangely beholden to spectacle, 
and to its comic scenes, or snatches of 
scenes : the visible show of the ghost— 
the processions—funeral—squabble at 
Ophelia’s grave—fencing-match—and, 
at the last, the “ quarry that cries, on, 
havoc !” have much power over the 
common spectator. I doubt if he 
could abide it without these, and with- 
out having Polonius buffooned for him, 
and, to no small extent, Hamlet him- 
self; as he always was, whenever I saw 
the part played, and as the great critic, 
Dr. Johnson, would seem to think he 
ought to be. For he says, “the pre- 
tended madness of Hamlet causes much 
mirth!!!’ And this he follows up 
by adding, in grandiloquent maudlin, 
“the mournful distraction of Ophelia 
fills the heart with tenderness, and 
every personage produces the effect in- 
tended ; from the apparition that, in 
the first act, chills the blood with hor- 
ror, to the fop in the last, that exposes 
affectation to just contempt.” So that, 
in defiance of poor Ophelia’s eloquent 
lamentation over 


“« Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair 
state,” 


we may, upon the authority of the 
doctor, conclude, that to cause much 
mirth by pretended madness was an 
effect intended to be produced by the 
personage, Hamlet. But, throwing 
aside this grave folly, let me observe, 
that even the man who really can feel, 
if not quite understand the play, which 
Johnson did not understand and could 
not feel—the man who can perceive, 
if he cannot quite comprehend its 
idea, must perceive how essential to 
the conduct of the plot, and the de- 
velopement of character, is the forlorn 
merriment which pervades the drama ; 
and how different this is from the 
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comedy introduced in the other psy- 
chological dramas, which to some may 
seem impertinent and wearisome, and 
to none useful, save as a strong con- 
trast, like a coarse dash of paint in a 
picture upon some one part, to bring 
out an effect elsewhere upon the can- 
vass. But in Hamlet the intermixture 
is a very marvel of art. In that as- 
tounding scene at Ophelia’s grave, the 
coarse “ quips, and cranks, and gibes ”’ 
of the grave-diggers, come in like dis- 
cords in one of the most sublime and 
weird of Beethoven’s compositions. 

The praise of variety has been chal- 
lenged for Hamlet, and with great jus- 
tice, both as respects the incidents, the 
characters, and the nature of the scenes. 
As a consequence of this, we find that 
all those matters, severally difficult of 
treatment in other plays—as insanity, 
supernatural agency, subtle passion — 
are introduced in a still more difficult 
form in Hamlet. The causes and de- 
scription of Ophelia’s madness are plain 
enough. But Hamlet’s madness, if he 
be mad, or his conduct, if not mad, 
as well as the management of the ghost 
and his powers, have as yet been riddles; 
and neither is the progress of events 
clear, nor do they indicate the cata- 
strophe to which they lead — nor, being 
thereat arrived, are you content they 
should have done so under the circum- 
stances—nor is the conclusion in any 
sort or sense whatsoever satisfactory, 
but dreadly the reverse. 

In a word, Hamlet, to my mind, is 
essentially a psychological exercise and 
study. The hero, from whose acts and 
feelings every thing in the drama takes 
its colour and pursues its course, is 
doubtless insane, as I shall prove here- 
after. But the species of intellectual 
disturbance, the peculiar form of men- 
tal malady, under which he suffers, is 
of the subtlest character. The hero of 
another of these dramas, King Lear, is 
also mad ; and his malady is traced from 
the outbreak, when it became visible to 
all, down to the agony of his death. But 
we were prepared for this malady—the 
predisposing causes existed always ; it 
only wanted circumstance to call it 
forth. Shakespeare divined and wrote 
upon the knowledge of the fact, which 
has since been proclaimed formally by 
the physician, that it is with the mind 
as with the body: there can be no 
local affection without a constitutional 
disturbance—there can be no consti- 
tutional disturbance without a local 
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affection. Thus, there can be no con- 
stitutional disturbance of the mind, 
without that which is analogous to a 
local affection of the body, namely, 
disease, or injury affecting the nervous 
system and the mental organs—some 
previous irregularity in their functions, 
or intellectual faculties, or in the ope- 
ration of their affections and passions ; 
and, again, general intellectual disturb- 
ance will always be accompanied by 
some particular affection. But I am 
using wellnigh the words of Esquirol. 
He says, “* Presque tous,” (and by this 
qualification he only intends to exclude 
those in whom he had not the means 
of ascertaining the fact)-—* Presque tous 
les alienés contiés 4 mes soins avoient 
offert quelques irregularités dans leur 
fonctions, dans leur facultés intellec- 
tuelles, dans leur affections, avant d’étre 
malades, et souvent de la premiere 
enfance. Les uns avoient été d'un or- 
gueil excessif, les autres trés colérés ; 
ceuxci souvent tristes, ceuxla d’une 
gaieté ridicule; quelques-uns d’une 
instabilité désolante pour leur instruc- 
tion, quelques autres d’une application 
opiniatre a ce qu’ils entreprennoient, 
mais sans fixité; plusieurs vétilleux, 
minutieux, craintifs, timides, irresolus ; 
presque tous avoient eu une grande 
activité de facultés intellectuelles et 
morales qui avoient redoublés d’énergie 
quelque temps avant l’acces ; la plupart 
avoient eu des maux des nerfs; les 
femmes avoient épreuves des con- 
vulsions ou de spasmes hysteriques ; 
les hommes avoient été sujets a des 
crampes, des palpitations, des para- 
lysies. Avec ces dispositions primi- 
tives ou acquises, il ne manque plus 
qu'une affection morale pour déter- 
miner |’explosion de la fureur ou I’ac- 
cablement de la melancolie.” 

Now, in all Shakespeare’s insane 
characters, however slight may be the 
mental malady, with the exception only 
of Hamlet, we have accurately described 
to us the temperament on which mad- 
ness is ingrafted. Thus of Malvolio, 
who, on his introduction to us, slhews 
the intolerant vulgarity and imperti- 
nence of the upstart, combined with 
the wisdom of the menial— with cun- 
ning, at least—and the chattering of 
proverbs, gravely on occasion, we 
hear from Maria: “‘ The devil a puri- 
tan that he is, or any thing constantly, 
but a time-pleaser—an affectioned ass, 
that cons state without book, and utters 
it by great swarths : the best persuaded 
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of himself——so crammed, as he thinks, 
with excellences, that it is his ground 
of faith that all that look on him love 
him : and on that vice in him will my 
revenge find notable cause to work.” 
And from this we can well see how 
little provocation it required to drive 
him beside himself, and into that most 
contemptible alienation of mind which 
springs from inordinate vanity and sor- 
did selfishness. Of Jacques we learn that 
he had been a debauchee, “ as sensual 
as the brutish sting itself.” He is sa- 
tiated quite —is now naturally enough 
struck with a gentle melancholy — 
“ with a most humorous sadness.” 
Goneril, too, prepares us for Lear's 
madness : “ The best and soundest of 
his time has been but rash ; then must 
we look to receive from his age, not 
alone the imperfections of long-in- 
grafted condition, but therewithal the 
unruly waywardness that infirm and 
choleric years bring with them.” But 
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of Hamlet alone we have no account 
of any positive predisposing cause to 
mania, or faulty temperament; nor can 
we catch from the lips of any third 
person any thing which might lead us 
to question his sanity before the com- 
mencement of the play. All is to his 
praise. He is the esteemed of Fortin- 
bras, the friend of Horatio, the beloved 
of Ophelia. We are abruptly brought 
to contemplate the noble nature warped, 
the lofty mind o’erthrown, the gentle- 
man “in his blown youth blasted with 
ecstacy.”” To comprehend and account 
for this, we must study the drama with 
the same pervading sweep of thought 
that we would passages in human life, 
occurring within our observation, from 
which we wished to wring a meaning, 
and by which we hoped to solve a 
mystery. There is nothing beyond to 
look to. We must judge Hamlet by 
what he said and did: I open the 
volume in which this is recorded. 





HEBREW IDYLS. 
No. XII. 


SUDITH,. 


Is woman but a plaything for soft hours? 
A pretty toy for intervals of leisure ? 
A thing to dally with on beds of flowers ? 
A soul-less shape that to a Lydian measure 
Moves wantonly, when, canopied with bowers, 
Man steeps his soul in enervating pleasure ? 
An idol made a life-like form to don ? 
A mere voluptuous automaton ? 


Or else a paragon? an incarnation 
Of archetypal Beauty ? soul o’ the Light, 
That flashed into the dreary desolation 
Of Chaos and the stagnant depths of Night, 
When spake the Voice, and by the Word Creation 
Proceeded ? did the dreamer see aright, 
When he beheld her of the sea-foam born, 
The primogenial angel of the Morn ? 


Man was not of empyreal substance made, 

But from the clay of earth, and from his side 
Was woman taken for his help and aid — 

Subject, as to the Bridegroom is the Bride — 
In somewhat less of majesty arrayed, 

But with sweet graces of her own supplied ; 
Differing so far, that he was from the clod, 
And she from him then breathed into by God. 


Love is her province, and whate’er the tie 
That claims affection, true to love is she: 

Yet can she, sometimes, lay her softness by, 
Stern in resolve, unconquerably free, 
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Suffer for conscience, for her country die, 
Or for her loved a willing victim be. 

Such virtues as the stars of Memory shine — 

My song is of a Hebrew heroine. 


Ecbatana was now no more: afar 

Gleamed the fierce terrors of the Assyrian throne : 
The Monarch rode in Conquest’s cruel car ; 

From black and crimson clouds his glory shone, 
And prostrate Nations owned him god of war : 

But of the Infinite Essential One 
The Jewish remnant had a wholesome thought — 
Whene’er there was a battle to be fought. 


Danger hung o’er them : their Assyrian Lord 
Sent his lieutenant to chastise their pride. 
Him as a god his other thralls adored, 
But those rebellious scatterlings denied 
Faith to his banner, homage to his sword. 
Most of all gods the mortal deified, 
The tyrant to his own religion true, 
Exacts the homage which he deems his due. 


Perched in the pride of place, a silly gander 
Is taken for an eagle. Power transmutes 
Man into superhuman —the Commander 
Of all the Faithful is whate’er it suits 
Ilis majesty to be—an Alexander, 
Or his step-father Ammon: men are brutes, 
And with the flattery of well-bred apes 
Worship the Serpent in a thousand shapes. 


But Holofernes, at the king’s command, 
Remorselessly and with an iron rod 

Was bruising the revolts: his ruthless band 
On the defenceless as on reptiles trod ; 

And those, who bravely fought them hand to hand, 
Lay weltering on or underneath the sod. 

Now in the holy land their tents were pight — 

Who could resist their overwhelming might? 


O Earth! O Heaven ! that hateful War should be 
Without a gag— permitted to run riot, 
Finding in groans his merriment and glee, 
Polluting Innocence, and strangling Quiet ; 
Carnage his banquet, and his drink a sea 
Of blood ——a mammoth let loose at the “ fiat’’ 
Of a man-god, who by a word, a breath, 
Scatters abroad crime, desolation, death ! 


The mighty Holofernes heard with blended 

Anger and scorn that armed men the defile 
Guarded : the gloom upon his brow portended 

A shower of blood, and with the wintry smile 
That Greatness shews whenever ’tis offended, 

Or suffers from au overflow of bile, 
Or from a lack of it, he bade them call 
The chiefs of Chanaan, and addressed them all :— 


“Ye sons of Chanaan, tell me now, who be 
This people the hill country occupying, 

Who yield them not, nor from my presence flee, 
But keep the passages, my might defying ? 

What makes them thus bold in resisting me, 
What king obeying, on what force relying ? 
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Their cities, strong holds, their munition, strength 
Of men for battle,— tell me at full length.” 


The chief of Ammon’s sons then made reply, 
Wise Achior: “ Mighty lord, be not offended, 
But hear thy servant; I will tell no lie: 
The = of this country are descended 
From the Chaldeans, but were forced to fly 
From Ur to Charran, for they never bended 
Knee to their father’s gods, faithful and true 
Unto the God of heaven, the God they knew. 


There dwelt they for a time, till His command 
Brought them to Chanaan where they long had rest, 
Until a famine came upon the land, 
From which they found, when grievously distressed, 
Refuge in Egypt: there the little band 
Grew to a multitude, but were distressed 
With bitter slavery, until at last 
That grinding tyranny was overpast. 


Their God smote Egypt, when to Him they cried, 
With plagues incurable ; and the Red Sea, 
The way of their escape, for them He dried ; 
And in the wilderness of Sinai He 
Was with them, strengthened them on every side, 
And made before them in confusion flee 
The tribes of Chanaan, and on them bestowed 
This happy region for a sure abode. 


While they were loyal, all with them was well ; 
But when disloyal, all with them was ill ; 

With Him they prospered, but without Him fell— 
Bruised, broken, scattered. Following His will, 

All opposites they could resist, smite, quell, 
Destroy,—not doing so, their holy hill 

Was taken, marred, and smoking on the ground 

The wrecks of city and temple lay around. 


Themselves were made, perforce, unwilling rangers 
Into far lands of which they nothing knew, 

And for a time were captive held of strangers : 
But now restored, they do again renew 

Trust in their God, and will outdare all dangers. 
Consider this now, good my lord, and do 

Accordingly ; for if they now rely 

On their God’s help, ’twere wise to pass them by. 


With Him they are invincible, without Him 

Their strength is nothing.” Then, with wild outcry, 
Enraged with Achior, all the men about him 

Shouted that he was false and ought to die, 
And eagerly bade Holofernes doubt him, 

And his vain words. From few should many fly ? 
Against so great an army could it be 
That Israel’s God could Israel save? not he! 


Then Holofernes said : “ What hast thou spoken, 
Hireling of Ammon? tell me, who is God 
But Nabuchodonosor? lo! the token— 
His power shall crush them, and his heavy rod 
Destroy them. Shall his royal word be broken ? 
Not so—their corses shall make fat the clod, 
Their mountains shall be drunken with their blood ; 
Is not the king’s wrath a devouring flood ? 
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It shall devour alike both them and thee : 

But if their God will now indeed befriend them, 
Hold up thy countenance —for thou shalt be 

Safe with them ; should he haply not defend them, 
Then shall the swords of them that follow me 

Pierce thee, too, in the day that I shall end them.” 
His servants, as he bade them, to the mountains 
Led Achior, even to Bethulia’s fountains. 


And at the hill’s foot, where the fountains flowed, 
They bound and left him: but the Watchers came, 
And led him to their mountainous abode, 
And took him to their Elders. They his name 
Inquired, and why he was so bound. He shewed 
The matter to them, and they thought it shame 
That the flagitious heathen should defy 
With vile comparisons their Lord on high. 


Then all the people fell down in prostration, 
And prayed: ‘ Lord God of heaven, behold their pride, 
Pity the low condition of our nation, 
And look in mercy on thy sanctified.” 
And when they thus had made their supplication, 
They cheered and lauded Achior: by his side 
Ozias placed him, and he made a feast — 
That softens trouble, for a time at least. 


But Holofernes drew out in the plain 
His mighty army, cavalry and foot: 
Near twenty myriads were his martial train, 
With thousands of camp-followers to boot. 
And they like locusts, all the country’s bane, 
Marched from Esdraelon to the pleasant root 
Of hills, which like a collar stood around 
The lofty peak with fair Bethulia crowned. 


The Assyrian Captain like an eager lover— 

Tn haste and cruelty means my comparison — 
Like hawk for heron or a silly plover, 

Burns, maddens for his quarry ; nor he tarries on 
His lines, but reconnoitres under cover 

Of all his horse their heights, and sets a garrison 
At every fountain in the grassy glades, 
O’erlooked by crags and umbered with their shades. 


Still the Bethulians had a single fountain, 

On which they much relied in all their trouble, 
That trickled from the shin of their tall mountain, 
And crept along its foot with many a bubble 

Of soft refreshing sweetness ; on this counting, 
They feared not to be dried up like the stubble 

Left by the reaper—perched upon their rock 

With food and water they a siege might mock. 


The sons of Moab and of Esau, whom, 
Detested by them, Israel’s sons detested, 
Surprised this fountain, bringing thickest gloom 
O’er the besieged ; nor Holofernes rested 
Till he insnared them in the trap of doom 
(For so he thought he snared them), and invested 
The circuit of their towers : thus spiders get 
Poor flies, that fall into their close-spun net. 


The booby lives and fattens, who no grist earns 
For his vile maw; dull princes have their diet ; 
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While bards and heroes starve, who had not missed urns 
And laurels, had there been a bloody riot 
To sing or to enact. Bethulia’s cisterns 
Were dry, and how can thirsty souls be quiet? 
’Twas very hard that patriots, wanting water, 
Should have to offer their bold throats to slaughter. 


Fainted their women and young men from thirst 
The pining mother could not still the cry 

Of the dear babe, which late she fondly nursed,—- 
Alack! her bosom’s milky springs were dry— 

The pious prayed -—the hopeful said the worst 
Was nearly passed, and that relief was nigh,— 

The bravest lost their courage, and the old 

Only remained still confident and bold. 


But round their chief, Ozias, thronged the crowd, 
And round their Elders, and reviled them all, 
And called on them by name, and cried aloud : 
“ God judge ’twixt us and you! now send and call 
And make our peace with Assur—we are bowed 
Down in the dust from thirst, and needs must fall 
Into their hands: we hope not for release, 
Escape, nor succour,— send and make us peace. 


“ We have no helper ; only death is nigh ; 

And ye on us have this destruction brought ; 
We will not see our wives and children die, 

And miserably perish here from drought. 
’Tis better to become their spoil than lie 

Helpless and perishing.” Their bitter thought 
They thus expressed ; and then with tears and cries 
They prayed, “ Oh God! pity our agonies!” 


To them Ozias: “ Sirs! be not dismayed, 
Endure it yet five days; for it may be 
That in that space our God may send us aid : 
If no help come, then will I do as ye 
Demand.” Nor they his counsel disobeyed, 
But to the walls and towers went readily. 
The women and the children, sad and slow, 
Returned unto their homes —their thirst and woe. 


Now what Ozias said was told a woman, 
A widow woman in Bethulia dwelling : 
At the good deeds of feminie let no man, 
With vain conceit and fastuous humour swelling, 
Sneer idly ; in that sex ’tis not uncommon 
To find a lovely specimen, excelling 
In virtue as in beauty—though in his 
True worth is very rarely found, I wis. 


A widow three years and a quarter she ; 

One of those true ones, mentioned by the Apostle : 
Such women, even reprobates agree, 

By their sweet looks and good example cost hell 
The loss of sundry subjects —as for me, 

Whene’er I go where knaves or wittols jostle 
For place or mastery, I wish them wives 
Of Ephesus—to mend or end their lives. 


Our widow’s husband from a sun-stroke died 

In barley harvest, says the Chronicle, 
While seeing how his men the full sheaves tied : 
And on her house-top she was pleased to dwell 
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Thereafter in a tent —at least she hied 

Thither for prayer or sleep, as to his cell 
A hermit would, when hermits were — but now 
Wild beasts your only hermits are, I trow. 


Judith was young, and beautiful, and good, 
And rich-—and, hearing what Ozias said, 
And how his contract with the people stood, 
She sent for him, and those who with him led 
The counsels of the city. Widowhood, 
That enters not another marriage-bed, 
Chaste, rich, and pious, may such license take 
With reverend Age. They came, and thus she spake : 


“Ye rulers of Bethulia! who are ye 
That tempted God this day? ye cannot find 
The secret thoughts that in a man’s heart be : 
Can ye discover God, and know his mind, 
Or comprehend his purpose? list to me — 
Why should ye to five days his mercy bind? 
Can he not, when and how he will, arise 
In our defence, and quench our enemies ? 


“ He wavers not like man, and his decrees 
Go forth immutable. . There is not now 
A worshipper of stone or stocks of trees 
Among us; nor doth this our people bow 
To graven images ; and if he please 
He will deliver us, and any-how 
Will not forsake us, though to try he send us 
Trouble and,woe: he doth chastise to mend us.” 


To her Ozias: “ Goodly from the first 
Hast thou been ever, and in this art wise. 
The people bear impatiently their thirst ; 
The oath we made them on our conscience lies : 
Therefore, pray God for us that rain may burst, 
To fill our cisterns, from the long-shut skies, 
And Him to be our Saviour and defender 
Within five days—or else we must surrender.” 


“ Hear me,” said Judith, “ I will do a thing 
Whose memory shall live in our dear land, 
Of which our women shall hereafter sing : 
Ye, rulers, in the gate this night shall stand, 
While with my handmaid I go forth to bring 
Back safety with me: by my feeble hand 
The Lord will, in the time, deliver those, 
Whom ye would yield, not ¢o but from the foes. 


«¢ But ask me not, for I will not declare 
My purpose till ’tis done.” With blessing meet 
The rulers left the widow wise and fair. 
Holy was Judith’s solitude, and sweet 
Her self-communion— for her thought was prayer. 
And holy thought is incense best, I weet ; 
Derived from heaven for heaven it ever yearns, 
And thither, cradled on a sigh, returns. 


She prayed unto the God of the forlorn-- 

The Saviour of the hopeless ; and besought 
That swiftest execution should be born 

Out of the purpose gendered by the thought 
He had inspired —to quench the Assyrian’s scorn, 

And shew the nations who for Israel wrought 
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Salvation—e’en the God of power and might, 
Who kept watch over them by day and night. 


She then put off the weeds of widowhood, 

Bathed, and with precious ointment glistering shone ; 
No brighter beauty lover ever wooed 

Than Judith seemed, when she again put on 
Her robes of gladness, which in her sad mood 

She would not wear —as worn in times by-gone, 
When her Manasses lived; her pomp of hair 
She combed, and braided, and adorned with care. 


A splendid turban, pied with many a streak 
Of richest colours, on her head she set : 
And round her neck’s marmorean whiteness, sleek 
As cygnet’s down, she wore a carcanet 
Of precious stones; sparkled her sunny cheek 
In her rich frontlet’s sheen ; the glowing jet 
Of her arched eye-brows, and the raven fringe 
Of her sweet eye-lids had a golden tinge. 


Rings in her ears, with drops like rose-buds, gleamed ; 
And bracelets glittered on her wrists and arms ; 
And sparkles from her brilliant girdle beamed 
With soft light under ¢hat which draws, wins, warms 
The fancy most—a bosom that beseemed 
Her exquisite proportions, and the charms 
Of Syria’s brightest beauty: to complete 
Her dress, she put rich sandals on her feet. 





A bottle of good wine and cruse of oil 
Her maid took in a bag, besides provision 

Of fine bread and of figs: some make a coil 
About our nature’s urgent requisition 

For food and drink ; but with or without toil 
Our grosser nature faints from inanition, 

And the soul droops as from a venomous sting— 

Like a chained eagle with a broken wing. 


Their watch, attending her, the rulers kept 
E’en at the city gate, and, having blessed her, 
They bade the warders let her pass. She stepped 
Boldly into the night: no fear distressed her ; 
No phantom of misgiving o’er her crept ; 
No dread of what the world would say possessed her : 
She meant to snare the heathen with her beauty ; 
And lo do that she knew to be her duty. 


O, waly! love is bonny for a while— 
Oh! love is exquisite, when it is new ; 
But (as the minstrel sang in tender style) 
When auld ’tis cauld, and wears away like dew. 
The heart must miss the comfort of a smile, 
That was its light—a bloom of rosy hue ; 
But the soul’s inner light of love divine 
Fades not into a dream of auld lang syne. 


This light was in her soul as on she went, 

Cheered by the thoughts of that indwelling Love : 
In the gaunt rock’s bleak, black, and blasted rent, 

In peace dwells, loves, and broods the tender dove ; 
And she within the bold Assyrian’s tent 

Would be as safe—- Love watched her from above. 
With this assurance (they love least who doubt most) 
She walked unto the first Assyrian out-post. 
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Seen by the glare of fire-brands in the night, 

That Vision scared the watch: in awe they bowed 
As to a visitant for earth too bright ; 

But when their fear a longer gaze allowed, 
They looked upon her form with keen delight, 

And questioned her. She then her wish avowed 
To see the mighty Captain of the host 
On matters which concerned his office most. 


A hundred chosen men, their guards and guides, 
Conducted the two women to the tent 
Where Holofernes lay. How Rumour rides, 
Post-haste, with any new or strange event! 
Nor spares the spur, but ever pricks the sides 
Of Wonder, her fleet steed. As Judith went 
Through the vast camp, where’er she passed, a throng 
Was there to see the Jewess pass along. 


Nor frighted was she by the heavy tramp 
Of rushing feet, nor by the torches flaring 
In every lane and alley of the camp, 
That shewed the soldiery with keen eyes glaring 
On her bright loveliness. Lo! many a lamp 
Shone in an open space, where none were staring, 
And all was hushed, before a rich pavilion 
Festooned with purple curtains and vermilion. 


And there they stopped —a whisper at the door— 
A pause —and then a page came forth and told 
The women to goin. He went before, 
They followed, and were shut within the fold 
Of those rich hangings-——and their quest was o’er. 
Under a canopy of cloth of gold, 
With emeralds and precious stones inwrougbt, 
Lay stretched at ease the man that Judith sought. 


Then on her face she fell before the Chief, 
And did him homage ; with her beauty ta’en, 
Ile raised and questioned her: ‘ What is thy grief, 
And wherefore art thou come? = None trust in vain 
In Nabuchodonosor. Let belief 
Assure thy hope that thou shalt safety gain 
Under his banner. All who serve him own 
A safe-guard in the shadow of his throne. 


“ The people of the hills set light by me, 
Or I would not have lifted up my spear 
Against them: tell me, what is it drew thee 
From them to us, to seek for refuge here ?”” 
Then Judith said: “ My lord, accept my plea, 
And to thy handmaid let thy grace appear, 
That I may freely in thy presence speak 
Why I from them with thee a refuge seek. 


“€ As Nabuchodonosor lives, the might 
And king of earth, if thou wilt only heed 

Thy handmaid’s words which I am come this night 
To speak, thy war and counsel shall succeed ; 

For God, our God, in whose unwavering sight, 
As Achior truly told my lord indeed, 

Our people lives, will give them as a prey 

Into thy hands, to hunt, and snare, and slay. 


*« Thy mastery in war, thy policies, 
Wise in the council! daring in the field ! 
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Who has not heard of? Earth and all that is 
On earth shall to the despot homage yield. 
All power and all dominion shall be his 
By thee, his feodary—his arm to wield 
The sword of justice, and his soul of state, 
Organ of mercy, instrument of fate! 


“« My people sin against the God of heaven, 
And break his laws: and they without his power 
To keep them up are broken, crushed, and riven — 
Thy sword shall mow them, and thy wrath devour! 
Therefore I fled; and furthermore ‘tis given 
To me to know when it shall come, the hour 
Of their destruction: now ‘tis very near ; 
To tell thee when it cometh I am here. 


“ Into the valley must I nightly go — 
My God will tell me there when I shall call 
To thee—‘ the hour is come! behold the foe !’ 
As sheep without a shepherd shall they fall, 
Smitten before thee: 1, thy guide, will shew 
Thee through Judea to the capital, 
The great Jerusalem! there is thy throne! 
And what I say has been to me fore-shewn.” 


She spake, and he believed, and thus replied : 

“ Thy features with the light of beauty shine, 
Thy sweet breath utters wisdom. Be my guide, 

As thou hast said: thy God shall then be mine ; 
And in the king’s own house shalt thou reside ; 

No name of womankind shall equal thine.” 
That night he dreamed the Jewess stood before him, 
And crowned, and poured the oil of gladness o’er him. 


She lodged securely in a guarded tent, 
But would not taste the Assyrian’s meat and wine : 
And pleased him, telling him that ere was spent 
The food she brought of her own corn and vine, 
His time would come: and every night she went 
Into the valley to receive the sign, 
As she told him; but in the fountain there 
She bathed, and then returned with conscience clear : 


re 


For heathen camp to her was place unclean ; 
And every where, but in hot countries inost, 
Strict cleanliness is godliness, I ween. 
She bathed, and prayed, then to the godless host 
Fearless returned. Few Captains have there been 
Who could of chastity and honour boast; 
And Holofernes thought ’twould be a shame 
Not to make merry with the Hebrew dame. 


And on the fourth day, wishing to assay her, 
He bade his steward prepare a feast, and find 

The Hebrew woman, and from him to pray her 
To grace the banquet. It was in his mind, 

From the first day he saw her, to betray her. 
Judith consented, and as if to bind 

The Assyrian faster, and enchant his eye, 

She dressed herself in all her bravery. 


Love holds his empire with deceitful wiles, 
Laughs at the crafty, and enchains the free ; 

He makes the lovely lovelier ; and his smiles, 

Frowns, tears, entreaties, whims resistless be ; 
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His universal power tames or beguiles 

The countless tribes of air, and earth, and sea: 
Those whom he touches he makes glad, or saddens, 
And all his subjects for a time he maddens. 


Thrice hapless they who only feel and know 

The brutal love that sways the bestial herd! 
Soldiers will, sometimes, spare a fallen foe, 

But not to hit one’s game were quite absurd. 
At least our hero viewed the matter so, 

And to his soul his meanest sense preferred. 
He chuckled in his heart, and deemed his own 
The queen-like beauty, and the promised throne. 


Proud as his dainty mother when she bore him, 
For women are proud of the punishment 

Entailed on them by Eve; a vallance o’er him 
With which his master might have been content ; 

A splendid feast and richest wines before him, 
And his rapt eyes on rarest beauty bent! 

The wine-cup made him fonder than before— 

The more he gazed on her he drank the more. 


Fair Judith blenched not at the Captain’s look, 

Nor trembled as his tide of mirth grew higher ; 
Nor, modest as she was, disdained to brook 

His tongue’s quick fervour, and his glance of fire ; 
But only of the food and wine partook 

Which her maid brought. But ever his desire 
Grew as he drank, fed by his wanton gaze— 
He never was so drunk in all his days. 


The night was come: the servants had their clue, 
The wrecks and remnants of the feast removed, 
And then discreetly from the tent withdrew. 
But the great Captain saw not, nor improved 
His opportunity. He could not woo 
Nor e’en admire the beauty which he loved. 
Like the gorged boa lay the man of might — 
The spirit of the grape had tamed him quite. 


Like a mere log he lay upon his bed, 
And Judith in his tent with him alone! 
The servants left her with their master dread, 
And no reluctance on her part was shewn. 
They thought him happy, as perchance one said, 
He wished the Captain’s fortune was his own. 
She bade her handmaid wait without the door, 
As she would go to prayer as heretofore. 


No light 0’ love was she to trim his bower— 
But on that body still she fixed her eyes ; 
And in her heart she prayed : “ O God of power ! 
Look on me, steel me to mine enterprise ; 
Deliver Israel now ; this is the hour— 
Behold! he speechless, senseless, helpless lies !” 
Then to the pillar of his bed she stepped, 
And took the falchion down which there he kept. 


She took hold of his hair, and softly said : 
‘¢ Now, now, Lord God of Israel, strengthen me.” 
Twice on his neck she smote, and took his head 
Away from him ; nor paused in terror she, 
But tumbled down the body from the bed, 
And from the pillars tore the canopy. 
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So perish every tyrant! let the night 
Wither his strength—-the grave devour his might! 


Tremble, ye tyrants! tremble on the throne, 
Ye beasts of rapine, and ye men of blood! 

Suspect your guards, and tremble when alone — 
Ha! see ye not the yawning fiery flood 

That gapes for you? tremble, ye fools! and groan, 
Ye gods of clay! Evil, your only good, 

Shall be your portion, and the Dragon’s den 

Your home, ye tramplers on your fellow-men ! 


Nor Judith feared to look upon the dead, 
But quietly remained until she thought 
It was her time to go; then without dread 
She called her handmaid, told what she had wrought, 
And bringing forth the grim and ghastly head, 
She bade her put it in the bag she brought. 
And then walked forth with calm and stately air, 
As going to her place of nightly prayer. 


Nor sank her heart, nor was her visage bleached 
With terror, while with wonted pace she went 

Through the broad camp: no sentinel impeached 
Her by the way,—for orders had been sent 

To let her pass: the twain the valley reached, 
Thence onward to their own Bethulia bent 

Their eager steps, and when they reached the gates, 

She cried aloud : “ Open ! ’tis Judith waits.” 


They heard and knew her voice, and soon made slide 
The bars and bolts— her accents cheered them all : 
A fire some kindled ; others quickly hied 
To tell her coming, and their Elders call. 
When they were come, before them all she cried, 
“ Behold how Assur by my hand doth fall ! 
Praise God, praise God, praise only God, I say, 
Who hath this night removed our foes away.” 


Then took the head, and shewed it them, and smiled, 
And said: “‘ The head of Holofernes see! 

Him by my beauty truly I beguiled, 
But in return he brought no shame on me; 

For as I went I come back — undefiled.” 
Ozias said: ‘“* Our God hath blessed thee ; 

Thy blessing be for evermore!” and then 

The people loudly cried, “ Amen! amen!” 


But none with greater joy the news received, 

And saw the head, than Achior; by the death 
Of Holofernes was his life reprieved : 

He saw and swooned, but with recovered breath 
To her did homage, and in God believed. 

Mercy the hard heart oft o’ermastereth — 
And Achior, grateful for his life preserved, 
Turned Jew—nor from the true faith ever swerved. 





By Judith’s counsel, when the morning rose, 
They hanged the Assyrian’s head upon the wall : 
And they, as if intent against their foes, 
Marched out in arms and battle order all. 
The Assyrian sentries, looking out for blows, 
Ran to their officers, who sent to call 
The chief of their division, who was most 
Anxious to wake the captain of the host. 
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His no-sex favourite was much annoyed 
At thought of calling him from Judith’s arms ; 
But then the slaves would sooner be destroyed ; 
To leave was not to lose her bloom of charms. 
His master would be likewise overjoyed — 
Some men think musical rude war’s alarms. 
True to his function still he paused —the staff 
Smiled, whispered, winked —they were afraid to laugh. 


At last with much unwillingness he knocked, 

And, when none answered, entered by the door. 
What hideous spectacle his eye-sight mocked ! 

Is that a headless body on the floor? 
The trunk of Holofernes? Startled, shocked, 

He rent his garments, and with loud uproar 
He cried: “ My lord is slain! fallen from his bed ; 
Lo! Holofernes lies without a head !” 


Swift through the camp the dreadful tidings ran : 
Amazed, confounded, lost in awe and wonder, 
Prince, leader, tribune, soldier, serving man, 
Raised, as though fell among them bolts of thunder, 
The cry of panic—“ Save himself who can !” 
Rather than fight they chose to perish under 
The blows of their pursuers. “Ta! they fly!” 
The Hebrews cried, “‘ destroy them utterly.” 


They chased ! they slew them! of the mighty band 
But few escaped: ha! not with perfumed oil 
They glistered ; nor they revelled in the land 
With Syrian paramours! His martial toil 
Ended abruptly, by a woman’s hand 
The slayer slain, the spoiler made a spoil, 
When the chief fell, where was the spear, the car 
Of Nabuchodonosor, god of war? 


Then from Jerusalem the high priest came, 
And with him all the ancients, to behold 
The Assyrian camp and that exalted dame 
By God, the Giver of all good, made bold, 
And beautiful, and wise, with power to tame 
The beast that came to ramp amid their fold : 
And they all blessed her as the exaltation 
Of Israel —joy and glory of their nation. 


The women of her people thronged around her 
To see and bless her; called her daughter best 
Of Israel; with a wreath of olive crowned her, 
And eke her handmaid ; and their joy expressed 
By song and dance: the men, too, did surround her, 
Adorned with garlands, and in armour dressed. 
Then Judith and her maid with dance and song 
Devoutly led the holy pomp along. 
M. J. Cuapman. 
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LE REVENANT. 


Wuen the news of the ex-emperor 
Napoleon’s death reached France, it 
was received, throughout the provinces, 
with that sort of incredulity which we 
have most of us experienced when a 
near relative or friend hath been sud- 
denly snatched away. The awful truth, 
which we could not deny, seemed yet 
too darkly mysterious and dreamlike 
to be believed. 

Time, however, and authentic docu- 
ments, gradually established the fact in 
the minds of the many; while a few 
stubbornly persevered in affirming that 
the emperor still lived, and that the 
report of his death was a political feint, 
emanating from the allied powers. 
These determined sceptics were, gene- 
rally, men who “ had served” under 
him, whom they styled, par excellence, 
“* L’ Homme” —the man: and it was 
long their wont to speak of his reap- 
pearance in France, with as much con- 
fidence as formerly, when he had re- 
tired for awhile to the island of Elba. 

Years have since rolled away ; but, 
strange as it may appear to the English 
reader, there are yet, in divers parts of 
the Continent, individuals who con- 
tinue to expect his coming. And, be- 
sides these, there are many ignorant 
and superstitious persons who, admit- 
ting the fact of bis death, give ear 
greedily to prophecies, of a sufficiently 
ridiculous nature; but of which our 
limits will permit us to give only one 
specimen. 

In the southern part of the district 
called the Morven (a wild forest coun- 
try, from which Paris draws its chief 
supply of wood for fuel*), there is a 
well, or spring, dedicated to St. Lazarus. 
It is situated in a gorge, about half way 
up the side of a mountain; on the 
summit of which, as tradition states, 
the Druids were wont to dwell, and 
to perform their sacrifices and other 
mysteries. 

The basin into which the water falls, 
when first issuing from the rock, has 
been, from time immemorial, covered 
over by a cavernlike building of solid 
masonry, formed by rough hewn stones, 
of such magnitude as might suffice, 
without the aid of legends, to strike 
the country people with awe. A small 
iron door, which is always kept shut, 





* By the rivers Yonne and Seine. 


forms the only inlet to this dark vaulted 
chamber, wherein are ever to be heard 
confused sounds, arising from the bid- 
den falling of the waters into the reser- 
voir, and its bubbling and rushing to 
escape through two outlets beneath. 

The noises are, doubtless, much aug- 
mented and changed in their nature by 
reverberation, and vary constantly with 
the impetus of the spring, which is 
very irregular in its supply, though al- 
ways sufficient to furnish two plentiful 
streams, one for the wants of a village 
below, and the other appropriated, as 
it rushes, in an artificial bed, diagonally 
along the mountain’s side, to the use 
of the good wives and “ blanchisseuses” 
of the neighbourhood. But the lavatory 
operations are carried on far below the 
well of St. Lazarus, which stands in 
gloomy solitude, an object of super- 
stitious dread ; being, according to ge- 
neral belief, the sole entrance to an 
underground world, or rather a world 
beneath the Pagan mountain, on which 
human sacrifices have been offered. 

According to the fears and fancies 
of those who have ventured to listen at 
the iron portal, the sounds within are 
represented as the voices of spirits — 
sometimes moaning, and then in bursts 
of laughter. Many are willing to swear 
that they have heard the clapping of 
hands ; and others are equally positive 
that they have distinguished the ca- 
dences of instrumental music rising 
from below. 

An antique sculpture over the door, 
representing St. Lazarus coming forth 
from the tomb, has probably not been 
without its effect: but, as it would be 
out of our way to trace the existing 
prophecy to its source, we shall sim- 
ply relate its purport, as it was recited 
to us, on the spot, in the summer of 
1833. 

Thus, then, itruns. The time shall 
come when the allies shall again com- 
bine to invade France ; and they shall 
approach in various directions, and be 
successful in their march, even against 
the French who shall go out of the 
country to meet them: but, when the 
enemy pass the frontiers, the sounds of 
martial music will be heard to issue 
from the well of St. Lazarus. It will 
at first be indistinct, as if from a band 
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at a distance—then it will become 
louder and clearer, and proceed under- 
ground, round the mountain, for three 
days: and, in its progress, it will be 
joined by other military bands of music ; 
and then the trampling and neighing 
of horses, and loud shoutings, will be 
heard, as of reinforcements joining a 
large army in its march. And thus 
the martial tumult below will continue 
to increase till sunset on the third day, 
when Napoleon will ride forth from the 
well of St. Lazarus, on a white charger, 
wearing his little cocked hat and gray 
surtout (“ la redingote grise”). He 
will be followed by all his ** marechals” 
and generals, and (some aver) by all 
those veteran troops which he left in 
Russia, “ buried beneath the eternal 
snows.” But in this part of the pro- 
phecy there is some discrepancy among 
the narrators, as others say, that the host 
from underground will be composed 
solely of those who have fallen in battle 
under his immediate command. All, 
however, agree in the brilliant sequel. 
From the moment of his reappearance, 
victory will attend his path. “ His 
eagles will scatter the invaders like 
sparrows ;” and continue to pursue 
them, without intermission, till France 
shall be elevated to a pitch of glory far 
beyond that which she had attained in 
the brightest days of “ the empire.” 
Wild and strange as all this may ap- 
pear, more than one gray head have 
we seen shaken in serious, scornful 
reproof, when symptoms of incredulity 
have been shewn by a listener. 
Leaving these ultra-believers in the 
marvellous, we have to speak of one, 
who, though not free from superstitious 
influence, expected not that the grave 
should yield up its dead, even for so 
important a purpose as that of reviving 
the past and faded glory of his country. 
Bertrand Grégoire had been a soldier 
from his youth. He had followed him 
whom he always delighted to call “ le 
petit caporal” through his most bril- 
liant campaigns, till the astounding 
day of Mont St. Jean, at the termina- 
tion of which he lay wounded, upon 
the bloody causeway, a sergeant of the 
old guard. He was then somewhat 
more than fifty years of age; and, a 
few months afterwards, found himself 
in possession of a pension, divers 
honourable scars, and a wooden leg. 
With these he gained permission to 
retire into Switzerland, where, for a 
mere trifle, he obtained a lease, for life, 
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of a cottage and garden, half way up a 
small mountain, on the northern side 
of the Valais. The situation was beau- 
tiful and romantic, and his little spot 
of earth had been rendered luxuriantly 
fertile by the industry of his predecessor : 
but Bertrand’s reasons for selecting his 
abode were of a very different nature. 
It commanded a view of the magnifi- 
cent pass of the Simplon—the high 
road to that Italy, wherein lay the 
once nameless, but now immortal fields, 
in which his idol first strode forward 
before his fellow-men to the gathering 
of his unfading laurels. 

For hours the old man was wont to 
sit, gazing upon the high and mighty 
hills, listlessly watching the ever-vary- 
ing hues of sunlight and shade, and 
listening to the dark, rolling, distant 
storm-clouds, growling along the moun- 
tains’ sides, as though they were huge 
animals irritated by their imprisonment 
and fruitless efforts to o’ertop or pene- 
trate the barriers of their stupendous 
prison. Dreamlike visions of the past 
would then come over him; but he 
had yet stranger dreams respecting the 
future. He was one of the number 
who would not credit the report of 
“the emperor’s” death; and, having 
been employed upon the great military 
road over the Simplon, had, with many 
of his comrades, fixed upon a house at 
the foot of the mountain as the spot 
where the “ petit caporal” was to make 
his appearance. There is nothing im- 
posing in the aspect of this wide-fronted 
stone building, though it is sufficiently 
conspicuous, standing alone, on the 
south side of the Valais, near Viege. 
It was used for barracks by the engi- 
neers and military during the progress 
of the great work ; but now is (or re- 
cently was) designated by the country 
people, “ La Maison du Revenant.” 

On this object, which lay beneath 
him, on the opposite side of the valley, 
Bertrand kept a lynx-like eye; and 
when, after successive years, his vision 
became somewhat decayed, he pur- 
chased a telescope, and fixed it in his 
window, ever pointing to that one spot. 
Thus his life would have been one of 
hermit-like monotony, but for his little 
daughter Annette. She was his only 
child, and, for her sake, he spared not 
his labour, but kept his garden and 
little platform of land in a state of 
cultivation which might have reflected 
credit on any of his industrious neigh- 
bours. 
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So time glided calmly on. Annette 
went daily, with her little basket of 
books, needlework, and provender, to 
school in the valley; and each night 
they supped together, and slept in 
peace. But when her school educa- 
tion was finished, Annette soon began 
to feel herself mistress of the house, 
and was not slow in learning lessons 
of thrift and economy from more ex- 
perienced housewives. The conse- 
quences were gradually perceptible, 
to the increase of Bertrand’s comfort 
at his hitherto somewhat ill-cooked 
meals. Live stock, of various kinds, 
accumulated ; and Annette’s visits to 
the markets of Brieg and Tourtemagne 
soon became frequent and profitable. 
She was a pretty, lively, black-eyed 
brunette —gay at heart ; for her house- 
hold cares were no cares to her. All 
seemed pleasure ; and when the ‘toils 
of the day were at an end, she would, 
in sweet and mellow tones, warble the 
songs of his native land, while the old 
man sate by her side, his heart thrilling 
with delight and a tear glistening in 
his eye. 

Then the time came when she, no 
longer a child, received many pressing 
invitations to the little festive rural 
parties, in which dancing was the chief 
amusement: yet she invariably and 
decidedly declined them, for her fa- 
ther’s sake. But when one of his 
elderly neighbours told the veteran of 
his daughter’s self-denial, he gave vent 
to a volley of military ejaculations, 
and pretended to be very angry, 
though, in truth, he felt that he loved 
her, if possible, a little more than 
usual. However, from that period, 
they both entered more into the festi- 
vities of the rustic circle around them, 
and both soon became especial fa- 
vourites ; for he was a kind-hearted 
vld man, and had many tales to tell 
to those who would listen; and her 
face, figure, and good-humoured viva- 
city were attractions which might have 
ensured her an ample choice of part- 
ners among beaux more fastidious than 
the youths of the village and the 
hamlet. 

Of course, their little cottage was, 
in its turn, the scene of hospitality. 
The greensward in front was their 
ball-room ; and, at first, the grayheaded 
host volunteered to perform as musi- 
cian ; but somehow it happened that, 
when his eyes settled upon “ La Mai- 
son du Revenant,” the merry jigging 
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tune of his violin lost its impetus, and 
at length assumed the character of a 
military slow march. Nobody laughed 
more heartily than the veteran, when 
roused from his reverie. ‘ Ma foi!” 
said he, “ I can’t help it. It is just 
the same as when he was in Elba. 
We all knew he would come back, 
though we could not exactly say how, 
when, or why. Allons! Dance again, 
my young friends! You will most of 
you live to see strange things. For my 
part, if I do but see him once more— 
but, alas! alas! I am become horribly, 
frightfully old, old, old!” And, even 
as he uttered these words, in a tone 
of deep grief, approaching to despair, 
his elbow was already upon the alert, 
and again right merrily proceeded the 
dance. 

The first annoyances in Annette’s 
path of life were such as ever befal 
pretty girls, whether residing in town 
or village, valley or mountain. She 
was first compelled to listen to a great 
deal of nonsense from forward and con- 
ceited swains; but, to do her justice, 
contrived to endure such inflictions 
without murmuring, and was, not un- 
frequently, somewhat “ piquante” in 
her rejoinders. Then she was beset 
by too many avowed suitors at a time, 
and that was very perplexing ; for, as 
she told them, “ It is impossible for 
me to marry you all, even if I were 
inclined to marry, which [ am not. 
So, pray, let us continue to be good 
friends, as we were before, and not 
fall out, as I’m sure we shall if you 
go on teasing me so.” 

Nothing could be clearer or better 
meant; but deaf are the ears and blind 
the eyes of those who will not hear or 
see. They continued to pester her. 
Some were ecstatic, some sighed, and 
others talked about dying. Whenever 
she went to market, loving spies 
watched her movements and threw 
themselves in her way, offering her 
their hearts and arms, and. insisting 
upon carrying her basket. These evo- 
lutions were not unobserved by the 
veteran, who thereupon thought, with 
a half-repentant sigh, on certain pas- 
sages of his youthful experience. His 
‘* Longvue” (or telescope) was there- 
fore brought from its accustomed stand 
to “ bear upon” Annette’s path, like a 
piece of artillery; so that he became 
an unsuspected witness, though not a 
hearer, of divers scenes in which the 
actors conceived themselves to be un- 
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observed. Nothing, however, occurred 
to alarm him for some months. Then 
he was surprised to observe her regu- 
larly, on her return from market, enter 
a small cave, wherein was placed an 
image of the Virgin, and remain there 
a sufficient time to utter some half 
dozen aves. ‘ Bah!” said he, “ I hope 
she is not going to turn devotee at her 
age. Humph! she has certainly been 
more demure and serious lately than 
she used to be. I must speak to her.” 

Accordingly, on her return, he gave 
her some very soldierlike admonition 
concerning the folly of being over-reli- 
gious, and giving way to melancholy, 
and so forth. And thereupon Annette 
looked exceedingly confused, and 
blushed so deeply that the old man 
blamed himself for his severity, and 
said, “ Well, well, my child, I see you 
are ashamed of it, so I’ve done; only 
don’t go kneeling on the damp ground, 
when you’ve got such a capital wax 
Virgin, and all the rest, in your own 
chamber.” 

But Annette could not immediately 
get rid of her blushes or her trepidation, 
although she was convinced that her 
father had not the remotest suspicion 
of their real cause. However, she went 
only once more to say her aves in the 
grotto; and from that time all went on 
as before, save that she was observed 
to have occasional fits of absence. 

And thus, unmarked by any import- 
ant event, two whole years glided 
quietly along, and brought them to 
the latter end of the month of July, 
1830. In that month, as all the world 
knows, the French soldiers conquered 
the intidels and took possession of Al- 
giers, and the French people conquered 
the French soldiers and took possession 
of Paris. But only vague rumours of 
the first event had reached our veteran, 
and the latter was yet to be achieved. 

It was drawing towards evening on 
the 27th, when Annette returned home 
(after executing some little commissions 
at Brieg) with an unusual flush upon 
her countenance, and a certain trepi- 
dation in her manner; but the expres- 
sion of her mouth, and the joyous light 
in her eyes, shewed clearly that nothing 
very terrible had happened to her. 
The old man was sitting in his fa- 
vourite shady bower, with the riband 
of “ The Legion” in his button-hole, 
and his two clasped hands resting on 
a stout walking-stick, which supported 
them as a cushion, whereon reposed 
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his hirsute chin and “ moustaches ;” 
the latter, in their sturdy and abundant 
growth, forming a strong contrast with 
the few silky “ blossoms of the grave” 
straggling about his temples. Perhaps 
he might have been dreaming, after his 
old fashion, for his daughter was at his 
side ere he was aware of her approach. 
“ Eh, eh !—how’s this, ma’amselle ?” 
he exclaimed ; “ I promised neighbour 
Rigaud that you would assist at his 
little party this evening; and, as the 
moon begins to be good for something 
now, I didn’t expect you till late. 
Young people should enjoy—” Here 
Annette playfully put her hand before 
his lips, and said, “* Make yourselfeasy, 
my dear father. I can go now, if you 
wish it—only, only I thought you’d 
like to hear—I met Madame Colard, 
and she has a son in the French army ; 
and he has sent her a letter, all about 
the taking of a great town beyond the 
sea: and so she thought— perhaps—I 
—that is—you might like to see it; 
and so I thought I would ask her just 
to—Well, well, now—don’t be in 
such a hurry!—I know I’ve got it 
somewhere—1 put it in my basket, 
I'm pretty certain.” And she fumbled 
aud rummaged awhile therein to no 
purpose, till, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, she exclaimed, “* Oh, how 
giddy! Now I remember!” And, 
forthwith, she took a letter from her 
bosom and handed it to her father, 
who seized the prize with too much 
avidity to notice the blush that mantled 
in her cheeks. ‘“ My spectacles!” he 
cried ; and, swift as the chamois, she 
bounded away to the cottage, and re- 
turned panting, gave them into his 
hand, and then left him to his reading, 
as she happened to have previously 
looked into the letter. 

Long after the sunbeams had left 
the valley, after that “ grim and sultry ” 
day, the changes wrought by their in- 
fluence upon the far off and lofty sum- 
mits of the eternal snow were as various 
and as beautiful as ever. And while 
their glorious tints of purple, and red, 
and gold, were reflected from heights 
which seem to claim kindred with 
“the spacious firmament on high,” 
dark and heavy clouds came forth from 
their fastnesses amid the everlasting 
hills below. 

But Annette sat alone, gazing, almost 
unconscious of the wondrous scene, 
yet deeply and gratefully sensible that 
it was long since she had been so happy, 
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although a sigh would now and then 
escape through her half open lips. 

In the meanwhile the old man toiled 
at the contents of the letter, which was 
indited by one less used to practise 
with his pen than with more formidable, 
though, perhaps, not more mischievous 
weapons. “ Bah!” cried Bertrand, 
after he had spelt through the first 
page; “ very good son, I dare say. 
Ilopes his mother is better. Bah! 
what’s that to me? Wish ’em both 
well; but why give me the plague of 
reading their letter? But, adlons! 
perhaps there may be something about 
the service in the rest of it. Adlons !” 

So, after wiping his spectacles lei- 
surely, he recommenced his task, and 
had not read far ere he came to mat- 
ters which interested him deeply; but 
his progress was slow, as daylight 
faded rapidly. Still he persevered, till, 
as though electrified, he started from 
his seat, let fall the paper, and, with 
divers uncouth military oaths in addi- 
tion, exclaimed, “ Esé il possible? Is 
it possible? Can it be? Yes!—I 
knew it would.” Then, snatching up 
the letter, he held it close to his eyes, 
and with difficulty re-read what had so 
moved him. “ Victoire! victoire!” 
he shouted, and, forgetting his wooden 
leg, attempted to strut triumphantly ; 
but, finding that “ manceuvre” as in- 
convenient as ungraceful, he shouldered 
his crutchlike supporter, and, with it, 
went hastily through the motions of 
presenting arms—then, using it as a 
sword, he performed the salute—then 
flourished it triumphantly round his 
head, crying, “ Vive l’Empereur! Vive 
la France !’’—-and then, with all his 
might, hurled it away from him into 
the valley. 

In this state of excitement he con- 
tinued till the ever brightening moon 
had quietly assumed her queenlike pre- 
sidency for the night. ‘Then a fresh 
“ change came over the spirit of his 
dreams.” He threw himself into his 
seat, placed his finger upon his lips, 
fixed his eyes upon the “ Maison du 
Revenant,” and sat apparently lost in 
meditation. And thus he was found 
by Annette, who disturbed his reverie 
by the unromantic announcement that 
supper was ready. ‘ Let the d—l eat 
it,” said the veteran, demurely ; “ I’m 
not hungry.” His daughter smiled at 
the whimsicality of the permission, and 
sat down by his side with the intent of 
coaxing him to comply with her sum- 
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mons: but, for the first time, his ears 
were deaf to her blandishments ; and, 
after a while, he took her hand, and 
with much solemnity inquired if she 
knew the contents of the letter. Her 
reply was that she had read the greater 
part of it, but could not say that she 
clearly understood the military details, 
any more than Dame Colard herself. 

“ No, no—how should you !” ob- 
served Bertrand, in a lighter tone: “ I 
wonder he should have written to her 
about such matters.” 

“ Why, then,” Annette asked, hesi- 
tatingly, “‘ youhave not read éhe whole?” 

“ No,” replied her father, “ 1 have 
not quite; but I have found that— 
Ehem! umph! ough!” and he inter- 
rupted himself by a simulated fit of 
coughing. 

“ Well, my dear father, if you had,” 
stammered Annette, “* you would have 
found —by the postscript—that he — 
that is—Henri—the writer— meant — 
he says—that--the rest—that is— the 
particulars of the—I don’t know what 
—soldiering affairs—was meant to be 
sent to—that is—shewn to you.” 

“ Me!” shouted the veteran: “ why, 
I never saw him-——I don’t know him 
from Adam.” 

“ But he has often heard of you, 
my dear father,” said Annette. “ You 
know how kind you were to his mo- 
ther when she was ill, and you were 
always telling me to take something to 
her.” 

* Bah, bah! ail your own doing, 
you little puss!” exclaimed Bertrand. 
“No thanks to me—not a bit! I don’t 
stand in the way of your kind actions, 
that’s all. Why should 1? Thank God, 
we can afford to do something for our 
neighbours now. And how’s that? All 


your doing again there. I should never 


have got more than a few cabbages, 
and so on, out of our land—-not I. 
But come, my dear child, let us be 
serious. Tell me, did you not find 
something of very great importance in 
that letter?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Annette ; 
“ nothing farther than that they took 
a large town: and, surely, that is 
nothing so very extraordinary for a 
French army.” 

“ Parbleu! I should think not,” said 
the veteran, gaily. ‘‘ Come, give me 
a kiss. Let us go to supper. I hope 
I shall live to see you married to a 
French soldier.” 

“I’m sure I have no objections,” 
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said Annette, laughing. “ But where 
is your stick ?” 

“ l’ve sent it to the ——,” mut- 
tered Bertrand. 

“ Supper and all!” cried the merry 
lass. ** Come, lean on me, then.” 

But the veteran was too proud that 
night to lean on any one, for strange 
matters seemed to be revealed to him. 

On the morrow (the 28th) he several 
times perused the important letter, and 
wondered how it was that the women 
had not caught at a fact so plainly ex- 
pressed therein.” To be sure, it was 
only mentioned once. So they had, 
perhaps, “ skipped,” as people are apt, 
when either too little or too deeply in- 
terested in what they read. However, 
to make all sure, he went down to Brieg, 
to pay a visit of congratulation to Ma- 
dame Colard, and make her swear to 
secresy, if necessary. 

There was a grave air of importance 
in the veteran’s whole deportment as he 
entered the little town, mounted upon 
a mule; and his “ croix d’honneur,” 
wooden leg, grey locks, “ chapeau a 
cornes,” and military surtout, would 
have attracted general notice, had he 
been even a stranger. But his person 
was well kuown; and, therefore, the gos- 
sips were exceedingly busy in guessing 
why he, who came to town so seldom, 
should choose such “a dreadful hot 
day” for his ride. Some said it was 
very foolish, and that his daughter 
ought not to have suffered him to 
come out; and others winked and 
looked knowing, and observed that he 
was an old moustache, and that, no 
doubt, there was more in the wind 
than most people dreamt of. 

“The sensation” was very soon 
greatly increased, when, after visiting 
Madame Colard, he repaired to the 
principal “ café,” hastily looked over 
the papers, pronounced the editors to 
be a set of ignoramusses, and ordered 
the extravagant and extraordinary com- 
pound called a glass of “ véritable rhum 
ponche.” Scarcely was it placed upon 
the table, ere he rose up, took off his 
hat, cast his eyes towards heaven, and 
muttering to himself, appeared to be 
most fervently and respectfully drink- 
ing to the success of somebody or some- 
thing. The inquisitive idlers present, 
of course, gathered round and endea- 
voured to worm out his secret; but 
nothing could they extract, till they hit 
upon the expedient of more ** ponche,” 
and then he condescended to answer 
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their inquiries for news in brief ora- 
cular sentences; such as, “ You’ll soon 
have plenty ”—“ Charles X. will soon 
follow the example of Louis XVIII.” 
— Paris will be too hot for the 
Bourbons soon, if it isn’t already ”— 
“ Pan! Pan! Le tri-color en avant !” 
“ Tt will come like a clap of thunder.” 
But nothing more explicit could be 
obtained from him; so some thought 
he was childish, and others said that 
he was “ fou ”—and the style in which 
he rode, singing, home up the moun- 
tain’s side, was well calculated to con- 
firm either opinion. 

Night came again, and the old man, 
overcome by unusual fatigue, &c., lay 
dreaming confusedly of many a bygone 
scene, when Annette stole gently into 
his room, and placing herself at the 
window, continued long to gaze stead- 
fastly through the telescope, still pointed 
towards the “* Maison du Revenant.” 
The moon shone brightly on its broad 
white front, but no welcome shadow 
moved there. So, when the midnight 
hour was past, she retired, sighing, 
‘« My expectations are like my father’s : 
Le revenant ne revient pas !” 

Another fierce and burning day was 
the memorable 29th of July. Near the 
parched earth the atmosphere appeared 
agonised into that tremulous, spiral 
motion, indicative of extreme heat. 
Even the working beasts were, for 
prudential reasons, excused from a 
portion of their labours: but it was 
a busy day with old Bertrand ; and, 
before sunset, he had cleaned, brushed, 
pipe-clayed, blacked and burnished, 
every article appertaining to his mili- 
tary equipment. A neighbour or two 
called in, and inquired why he was so 
hard at work in such weather, and were 
answered either by a mysterious nod, 
or, briefly, that he had his reasons. 
So his odd conduct became the topic 
of conversation among them, as well as 
in the little town below. Then, though 
his cottage was all neatness and clean- 
liness, he hinted to Annette that he 
wished to see every thing in the best 
order. And at this she also was much 
surprised, as she knew that she some- 
how had been a /ittle more particular 
that day than usual; and he had, on 
previous occasions, often told her that 
she gave herself needless pains about 
household matters. But it was plea- 
sant to her to do aught that pleased 
him ; therefore, she culled her choicest 
flowers, and disposed them tastefully 
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around their little room. So their 
peaceful dwelling had never looked 
more’ invitingly gay than on that 
eventful night. 

The air was cool, and clear, and 
refreshing all around, though a sea of 
vapours floated along the valley below, 
concealing the course of “ the arrowy 
Rhone,” but unable to stifle its hoarse 
murmurings, which rose, not* unmusi- 
cal, into the upper air; and “ softly 
the moonlight slept” on bank, and 
rock, and hill, and mountain-side. All 
was still and calm; and Annette was 
kneeling in her chamber, offering up 
the thanksgivings and prayers of a 
virgin heart, when her father rushed 
suddenly out of the cottage, with the 
telescope in his hand, and something 
bearing the appearance of a fantasti- 
cally coloured garment thrown over 
his arm. His aspect was wild, hurried, 
and almost ferocious with joy—with 
joy like unto the joy of battle at the 
crowning moment of victory. He 
reached his favourite bower, and, for 
a few moments, remained motionless 
and breathless, as he levelled his glass 
at the * Maison du Revenant,’ which 
stood in bold relief upon the opposite 
shore of the sea of vapours. Strange 
would it have seemed, had any witness 
been present, that that old man, whose 
constant habit was ejaculation, now 
uttered not a word. His lips quivered 
from intense feeling, and his whole 
frame shook as he laid down the glass, 
and proceeded to fasten the flag, which 
he had brought with him, to the string 
of a signal staff, by means of which he 
was accustomed to announce Annette’s 
gala days to the select but scattered 
few. Up went the colours, and, even 
as they mounted, a sudden gust of wind 
swept by, and they fluttered above the 
veteran’s head, as though rejoicing at 
their release from long years of dark- 
ness. Bertrand looked proudly up, 
and the big tear-drop was in his eye. 
But in a moment he dashed it away, 
and, kneeling, placed his “ longvue” 
on the stone parapet, pointing as before. 
Then first he spake, incoherently : 
“ Hal—he sees! Is it possible ? 
What eyes! Oh, this is too much !” 
And, starting up, he hurried to the 
signal-staff, and lowered and raised 
the flag three times in succession, and, 
the next instant, was again kneeling 
at his post. “ Oh!” he convulsively 
murmured, “ one! two!—I shall die 
of joy! Three! How dim the glass is! 
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Béte que je suis! Where’s my hand- 
kerchief? Oh, yes!—I see! Hand— 
finger on the mouth— yes—silence! 
Oh! I swear! What’s that? Hat off! 
Bon soir! Arms folded—redingotte ! 
Gone, gone! Oh, yes! I swear, swear, 
swear—Ha, ha, ha!” and, laughing 
and crying hysterically, down fell the 
old man upon the greensward. 

Now, as all this happened in much 
less time than is occupied by the nar- 
ration, Annette had not yet finished 
her devotions ; so our enthusiastic ve- 
teran contrived, ere they met, to quell 
somewhat of the excessive exuberance 
of his feelings. Nevertheless, his con- 
duct and words sadly perplexed the 
wondering, bewildered maiden. In- 
stead of conversing in his accustomed 
good-humoured, lively style, he seemed 
utterly unconscious of what she said to 
him; though, now and then, he would 
check himself for his rudeness, and take 
her hand affectionately, and press it, 
and call her his dear, dear girl. There- 
fore, whatever might be the matter, she 
was assured that she had not offended 
him ; and so she gaily sang one of his 
favourite songs, while engaged in the 
usual preparations for their evening 
meal. 

“ Don’t let us sup quite so early 
to-night,” said Bertrand; “ indeed, 
I don’t care how late—as—perhaps— 
bah! I should like to have a good 
dish of young French beans” —(haricots 
verts)—* for I remember”. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Annette ; 
“ and so do I: it was a favourite dish 
of the emperor’s.”” 

* Umph! who told you that?” in- 
quired the veteran. ‘ How came he 
into your head just now? I’m sure I 
said nothing about him”—(here he 
raised his hat from his head respect- 
fully)—* not I—did I ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Annette ; 
* but I often think of him. How can 
I help it, after all that I have heard, 
and recollect that I am une Francaise?” 

“ That’s my own dear girl!” cried 
Bertrand. ‘* Come, embrace me! 
Another kiss—God bless you! You 
never shall marry any one but a French 
militaire—a brave man—an officer, 
I hope.” 

‘* Very well,” said Annette, as she 
sat on his knee; “I promise you I 
never will. There !—now that’s settled. 
And now,” she continued, coaxingly, 
“ you must tell me what’s the reason 
of all your preparations, and putting 
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off supper, and so on; for it is of no 
use to think of hiding it, and I know 
you are expecting somebody very par- 
ticular.” 

The “ viewxr guerrier” smiled at the 
idea of having his secret wormed out 
of him by “ une jolie petite ;” but, 
nevertheless, coughed a little ere he 
replied. “ Yes, yes—you deserve it ; 
so I’ll tell you. The fact is, that I 
expect—that is, I have an idea that 
an old comrade—or, perhaps, more 
likely the friend of an old comrade— 
may give us a look in; and so” 
* Oh, yes! I’m glad you have told 
me,” cried Annette; “I should have 
been so sorry if we had not had every 
thing proper. But how will he find 
his way here at night? The mountain 
paths are very awkward for a stranger ; 
and then, if he has to cross that fright- 
ful river !” 

* Rivers and mountains !” exclaimed 
the veteran—* Ha, ha, ha! So you 
call our little Rhone here a river ! 
You should see it at Avignon or Arles ; 
or see the Rhine at Cologne; or the 
Gironde, or the Scheldt, or the Danube. 
Our mountains are something, to be 
sure; but we don’t live at the top, 
or under the glaciers. So, remember 
Mont St. Bernard, when our whole 
army, cannon, cavalry, and all—bah! 
You can find us some mutton-chops, 
Ihope. He doesn’t care for lux—bah ! 
I'll goand gather some haricots myself.” 

Scarcely had her father gone upon his 
most unusual service, when Annette 
tripped hastily across the lawn, and 
finding the telescope lying upon the 
stone-wall, took it up, exclaiming, 
“* He must have seen something with 
this. Let me see. No; dreary as ever. 
Heigho! I see nothing but the dismal 
walls. Who can my father expect ? 
Ah! I have it—he came back very 
merry from Brieg yesterday ; he found 
some old moustaches there, I dare 
say. And yet—I wish he would tell 
me all. Well, we shall see. At all 
events, his friend shall not complain 
of his fare. And yet I should like to 
sit here and watch, for it is a lovely 
night. I'll just look once more. No, 
all is quiet ; and now— how spiteful! 
—the odious fog! There!—it has 
covered the house; and so, if even— 
Pooh! I'll think no more about le 
revenant. Let him come or stay, 
it’s all the same.” And, murmuring 
other words incoherently, she returned 
slowly to the cottage. 
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When two hours had elapsed, and 
our pretty housewife began to feel un- 
easy for the credit of her “ cuisine,” 
the veteran, who had frequently been 
to “ look out,” entered the cottage, 
exclaiming, “‘ He comes! Shall I go 
and meet him? He is in the right 
track for the Virgin’s grotto.” 

Annette thought he had better goa 
little way, as there were paths, leading 
in divers directions, in their immediate 
vicinity. 

*¢ But if I should miss him?” in- 
quired Bertrand. 

** Oh, that’s impossible,” said An- 
nette, “all is so silent; you have but 
to call out to him.” 

“ And silent must all remain,” ob- 
served the old man, gravely: “ I will 
stay here and wait his pleasure.” 

But his mind was too much agitated 
to allow of his remaining where he was. 
So, taking his glass, he hid himself in 
a cluster of young trees, and with fe- 
verish impatience watched the progress 
of the stranger, who ascended with an 
extraordinary degree of alacrity, till he 
reached a level spot within forty yards 
of the cottage. There he suddenly 

aused and looked round; and then 
egan slowly to walk to and fro, as 
though expecting some one to join 
him. 

‘* Eh !—how’s this ?” murmured 
Bertrand : “ cautious——and yet those 
colours. Bah! old fool that I am, he 
can’t see them where he stands. He 
waits for me—that’s clear. So, courage / 
allons !” And, forthwith, he issued from 
his retreat, and advanced toward the 
stranger, who at first seemed inclined 
to retire ; but, finding that he was ob- 
served, stepped forward and saluted 
our veteran in a most respectful and 
military style. 

“ Welcome, camarade! welcome, 
Monsieur le Chevalier!” said Bertrand, 
adding the latter title as he caught a 
glimpse of the well-known insignia at 
the stranger’s button-hole: “I have 
been expecting you some time.” 

‘* Indeed !” exclaimed the stranger. 

“Yes, monsieur,” whispered the 
veteran, mysteriously, “I know on 
whose account you come here, and 
beg to assure you that you are heartily 
welcome.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed the 
unknown ; “ my dear monsieur !” and, 
grasping the old man’s hand, he 
pressed it fervently, and they forthwith 
embraced each other as old friends. 
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“T really don’t know how to express ”— 
gasped the stranger, evidently over- 
powered by his feelings. 

“ Bah, bah!” said Bertrand, “ what 
else could you expect from an old 
moustache — one who has served un- 
der him? I love fidelity. But, come! 
walk in ; and, pray, consider my house, 
and all belonging to me, entirely at 
your disposal: and if you have any 
comrades, let them come, and my 
daughter and I will do all in our 
power to make them comfortable.” 

Completely overwhelmed by such 
unexpected hospitality, the guest suf- 
fered himself to be conducted to the 
cottage-door, which his host threw 
open as he exclaimed, “‘ Annette, my 
love, now for supper !— our expected 
guest has arrived.” 

“ I am about preparing it,” replied 
his daughter, from the inner apartment, 
or cuisine. 

Bertrand then repeated his welcome 
to the stranger, with even additional 
warmth ; excited, perhaps, by the fine 
open, manly countenance, which he 
now first beheld clearly, and which 
he was obliged to acknowledge he was 
looking up at. Indeed, a finer young 
fellow, altogether, had seldom met his 
long-practised eye. ‘‘ Allons! Make 
yourself at home, Monsieur le Che- 
valier,” he continued ; ‘* you have tra- 
velled far, perhaps? You must be 
fatigued.” 

“ T confess that I did feel fatigued,” 
replied his guest ; “ but the unexpected 
and cordial reception which you have 
given me, my dear monsieur, is more 
than sufficient to” 

“ Bah, bah!” exclaimed Bertrand, 
“ say nothing about that-—how could 
I act otherwise? Besides, you know, 
it is not for your own sake alone.” 

‘¢ My dear monsieur,” said his guest, 
warmly, “I feel that I may appear 
not to have acted candidly with you 
hitherto ; but, considering all circum- 
stances, how could I do better than 
first to place myself in a position””—— 

“ Gently,” whispered the veteran ; 
“* we may be overheard. My daughter 
is a good girl, and a prudent girl, and, 
with all her apparent étourderie, has 
more discretion than belongs to many 
older heads; but we need not let her 
hear all.” 

Hereupon the stranger looked em- 
barrassed, and replied, “ As you please, 
my dear monsieur. But as I certainly 
owe you a full explanation, and mean 
to inform you, without reserve, of 
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every particular, I thought it better 
at once” 

‘No, no,” said Bertrand, again 
whispering, “ you may depend upon 
her—-I know that; but, hist! I do 
think the little rogue is listening, she 
is so quiet. So—another time-—-when 
we are alone. Hem! I have no idle 
curiosity. Ican wait. Hem!” But 
his looks belied his words ; and, after 
a few moments’ pause, he added, with 
a very significant look, “ Allow me to 
ask one question: your—comrade,— 
is he well?” 

“ Perfectly, I thank you,” replied 
the guest. ‘ He was much fatigued 
by our long journey; but I left him 
sound asleep at the house of a friend 
at Brieg.” 

“Tam content!’’ exclaimed Bertrand ; 
and, as the words passed his lips, 
Annette appeared with the soup. 

Here it is necessary to say that the 
fair “‘ cuisinigre” had certainly been 
guilty of both listening and peeping, 
being unable to restrain her curiosity 
after hearing the first few words uttered 
by the stranger. 

‘* Make Monsieur le Chevalier wel- 
come, ma chére /” exclaimed Bertrand, 
gaily. ‘ Come, monsieur, salute her ! 
Comme en France ! and then to table.” 

Annette blushed as she underwent 
the ceremony ; which, to say the truth, 
was performed with a degree of warmth 
so very extraordinary in an utter stran- 
ger, that her father must have noticed it, 
had he not been busily engaged in 
buttoning a white napkin over his 
waistcoat, and adjusting it so as to 
leave his “‘ decoration” visible. Then 
the social meal proceeded right merrily, 
and without interruption, as Annette 
entrusted the “ waiting department” 
to a more athletic damsel, whose voice 
was well-known to all the animals 
about the little farm; for she could 
call them all by their names, and, 
“when she called, they would come 
to her.” 

“ This is strange news from Paris,” 
observed the stranger: “ perhaps you 
have not heard it though, as it was 
telegraphed to Lyons only just as I 
gee through, the night before last. 

he populace are all up in arms, and 
have hoisted the ¢ri-color.” 

“ Eh! Diable! What?” shouted 
Bertrand, throwing down his knife and 
fork, “ Le tri-color! Mais, Monsieur 
le Chevalier! What! How! Diable! 
Le tri-color! Give me the wine!” 
And filling bis glass to the brim, he 
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gasped, “‘ Le tri-color !” and swallowed 
the whole contents. 

Hereupon an angry flush overspread 
the stranger's cheeks, and he looked 
sternly at the old man; who did not 
immediately perceive the change, as, 
what with his unusual draught and 
sudden excitation, there came a super- 
abundant moisture before his eyes, 
through which present objects glis- 
tened floatingly and indistinct. But 
when he saw the change in his guest’s 
countenance, which, albeit, in the brief 
interval, had considerably relaxed in 
severity, he looked aghast— then re- 
pentant—and then, while the tears 
again mounted to his eyes, he seized 
the young man’s hand, and exclaimed, 
“ Forgive me, Monsieur le Chevalier ! 
I am an old fool—I know it—I am 
not fit to be trusted. But I am an old 
moustache—and those colours! Oh, 
oh! when I hear of them, and think 
that they are again up in Paris— and 
—and—will be—sacré/ 1 don't 
know what I do, nor where I am.” 
And, after wringing the hand of his 
guest with a warmth which he felt was 
returned, the old man covered his face 
with his napkin, and, laying his head 
upon the table, wept like a child. 

When partially recovered from this 
paroxysm, the veteran seemed much 
crest-fallen, and spake but little during 
the remainder of the repast ; after which 
he murmured something about not be- 
ing so young as he was. And there- 
upon his guest begged that he would 
not be ceremonious, hinting, moreover, 
that it must be late ; and then Annette 
said that he must be very much fatigued 
with the exertions ofthe day. So at last 
the veteran, feeling certain symptoms 
which he apprehended to be the effects 
of wine, and fearful of lowering himself 
in the estimation of his guest if he took 
more, agreed to retire, provided the 
said guest would give him a proof that 
he did not doubt his welcome, by al- 
lowing Annette to perform the duties 
of hospitality, in his place, for half an 
hour or so. “ Ma foi!” said he, 
“when I was at your age, I always 
took my bottle, at least, after a hard 
day’s march. And our wine is pure, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, though not Bur- 
gundy. It is genuine Asti, sent to me, 
from over the mountains, by a “ pro- 
prietaire”’ near Cantanara, whom I was 
able to serve when /e petit—ah! you 
understand—Marengo—that’s enough! 
I shall get into some long story if I go 
on—se, good night! God bless you!” 
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His guest returned the valediction, 
with many expressions of gratitude for 
his unexpected kindness, and added 
that, on the morrow, he hoped to relate 
every particular concerning that which 
lay nearest to his heart, and was the 
immediate object of his visit. And 
thereat the veteran’s eyes glistened, as 
he replied, with a significant smile, 
“ When you please. Tell me as much 
or as little as you will; but, old as I 
am, my earét is in your cause. Honour 
and fidelity is my maxim ; and, for the 
sake of we know who, I’ll do every 
thing you require of me.” 

In spite of his entreaties, Annette 
persisted in fulfilling her duty of cham- 
bermaid to her father; and the last 
words he said to her, when she was 
quitting his room, were, * Entertain 
our guest as well as you can, my dear. 
He is a fine young fellow. Make him 
take more wine ; he has not had enough 
to quench his thirst. Don’t be shy with 
him. Sing him a song, if he asks you. 
Make him comfortable. Heigho!- I 
should like you to marry just such a 
fine young fellow, cross and all.” 

After promising to do just as he liked, 
the little lively brunette descended the 
stairs with a palpitating heart, and had 
scarcely entered the “ salon” ere she 
found herself in the arms of her guest, 
who pressed her fondly to his bosom, 
and, amid many symptoms of warm 
affection, exclaimed, “‘ My dear, dear 
Annette! how is this? I thought my- 
self prepared to remove all obstacles ; 
but to be ¢hus welcomed by your father 
is beyond ” 

« All my comprehension, Monsieur 
le Chevalier,” said Annette. “ Now do, 
pray, let me be quiet—just fora minute! 
and tell me how he came to expect you, 
and what brought you here at ¢his time 
of night ?” 

“‘ Why he expected me is beyond 
my power to guess,” replied the young 
soldier ; “ but, for the cause of my 
coming, you know that, my charming 
little signalist.” 

* Signalist !” exclaimed Annette ; 
“ what does that mean? Some new 
sort ef compliment, I suppose.” 

‘“* Nay, dearest! don’t plead igno- 
rance,” said her guest: “ I knew you 
recognised me when you first hoisted 
the flag; and then, afterwards, when 
you saluted, what else could I under- 
stand but that you meant me to 
come ?” 

“« Thoista flag !”’ exclaimed Annette ; 
“ no, indeed, Henri; I never did any 
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thing of the kind. 
mean ?” 

* T was walking, as we had agreed, 
in front of * La Maison du Revenant,” 
said her lover. 

** Ah! I see it all now,” cried An- 
nette. ‘ My father was on the watch, 
as usual. Tell me what happened.” 

Henri Colard then related the parti- 
culars which have been given of the 
veteran’s salute, which served, in some 
degree, to explain the singularity of his 
subsequent conduct ; but why he had 
previously been so much upon the 
alert remained yet a mystery. “ It is 
wonderful that he should persevere in 
this strange unbelief,” sighed Annette. 
** You must go, Henri. He will be 
sadly mortified to-morrow, when he is 
told of his mistake. He will not like 
to see you. You will be no longer 
welcome.” 

“No,” said Henri, firmly: “I shall 
keep my ground. Listen, dear Annette. 
I have something to tell you that will 
make up for this little misunderstand- 
ing. I did not mention it before, be- 
cause my heart was so full of joy, and 
it was so delightful to feel that you 
could love the humble non-commis- 
sioned officer ; but now, dear Annette, 
you see this riband, and”’ Here 
he hesitated, and smiling, fixed his 
eyes upon her with an expression 
which lovers only can understand. 

“ And what, dear Henri?” gasped 
Annette; “ don’t tantalise me. What 
else ?” 

“ Why, nothing very particular,” 
replied her lover, playfully; “ only 

you recollect telling me what sort of a 
person your father used to say it was 
his greatest ambition to see you mar- 
ried to. And so, Mademoiselle Annette, 
if you please, you may, to-morrow 
morning, or as soon as you think fit, 
be the wife of a French officer.” 

Annette would doubtless have con- 
gratulated him, but for a choking sen- 
sation in her throat: so she threw her 
arms round his neck, and clasped them 
so tightly as though determined to 
punish him with a similar infliction. 

And now, having brought them to 
this point, it is but meet that we give 
a brief account of their previous ac- 
quaintance, which commenced when 
he was visiting his mother in her illness. 
Being a favourite with his superiors, 
he had been promised an extension of 
his furlough, should he have occasion 
to apply for it; and, his mother’s re- 
covery being doubtful, he consequently 
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made the application. But, instead of 
the official permission, he received a 
letter, telling him to make his mind 
easy, as his request would be granted, 
and the needful document should be 
forwarded in a post or two. So he 
remained where he was till the period 
of his first furlough was expired. But 
the expected renewal arrived not; and, 
therefore, his position became that of a 
deserter, just at the time when his 
honour was more especially dear to 
him. For, with the wonted perverse- 
ness of human nature, he had chosen 
that inauspicious season to fall in love 
with the pretty Annette : and though 
she told him that she was too young, 
and could not listen to such nonsense, 
it somehow came to pass that the sub- 
ject was often renewed, and he scrupled 
not to confide to her the awkward situa- 
tion in which he stood. And there- 
upon he asked her advice; and she 
pitied him exceedingly, but was unable 
to give him any other advice than not 
to think any more about her, on ac- 
count of her father’s strict notions of 
military honour. But this advice he 
would not follow, feeling, as he said, 
that he had committed no intentional 
breach of duty. Then, after consult- 
ing her pillow, Annette came to the 
heroic resolution of breaking off an 
intimacy which she felt could be only 
productive of pain to both parties ; 
and she communicated her determina- 
tion to him as well as she was able. 
And thereupon he waxed desperate, 
and vowed that he would enter into 
the Sardinian service, and so forth; 
all which she told him he might do 
if he pleased, but, if ever she married, 
she would have a French militaire. 
After this, in spite of her professed 
reluctance, he contrived to throw him- 
self often in her way; and they had 
divers friendly consultations, in which 
she at length succeeded in persuading 
him to return to his regiment. “ All 
I can do,” said she, at parting, * is to 
pray for you; I cannot make you any 
other promise. My father would spurn 
a deserter from his presence. Forget 
me if you can, and I will try to forget 
you ; but oh, Henri, I’m afraid I can- 
not! Oh, why didI say so? Go, go! 
Leave me! Indeed, this is very wrong.” 
** You shall never see me again, unless 
I return worthy of you,” replied Henri : 
and he added other lover-like assevera- 
tions, not needful to be repeated. 
So, after his departure, Annette was 
wont to turn aside into the grotto of the 
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Virgin ; and, as if in answer to her sup- 
plications, ere long there came a letter 
to the house of Mad. Colard, directed 
to her son. It had been missent to 
Brieg, in Germany, and contained the 
furlough, extended to a period, before 
the expiration of which he would have 
rejoined his regiment. Annette was 
very thankful that his honour was thus 
saved ; but still, as they were separated, 
resolved to think as little of him as 
possible. How far she succeeded may 
be guessed by the event. Henri, on 
arriving at head-quarters, was agree- 
ably surprised at his reception ; and 
from that time, excited by the joint 
and all-powerful incentives of love and 
glory, performed his duties with an 
alacrity and steadiness which could 
not fail to win him favour. And thys 
all went on well till the siege of Algiers, 
where he headed a storming party, in 
the attack ofa particular fort, and dis- 
tinguished himself in such a manner as 
to gain a “ decoration” and a com- 
mission. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, 
during the interval, he sometimes wrote 
to his mother, and, now and then, ven- 
tured to inclose a few lines to Annette ; 
who, however, prudently declined en- 
tering into a regular correspondence, 
though she might occasionally have 
written a short postscript to Madame 
Colard’s replies. The result of this 
juvenile style of prudence was, that, 
with the resolution of keeping herself 
perfectly free, she became more deeply 
entangled ; and his last communication 
very plainly hinted at his speedy return, 
with the intention of claiming her as 
his own. This was written in an in- 
closure, sent with the details of the 
siege, to his mother; and which he 
requested her to shew to old Bertrand, 
little dreaming of the effects thereby to 
be produced. Annette tried to feel 
angry at his assurance ; but read and 
re-read all he had written, till she 
could repeat it by heart: and one pas- 
sage ran thus, ‘ As I shail arrive in 
the evening, perhaps it may not please 
your father if I come up directly ; so, 
after I have seen my mother, I will go 
to the * Maison du Revenant,’ where 
I know you can see me, and can, if 
you please, give me a signal. If you 
knew how much I have to tell you, 
I am sure you would.” Other amatory 
matters, of course, followed, with ind:- 
cations of the spot where they might 
meet. ‘ Monsieur le Revenant may 
walk about till he’s tired,” said Annette. 
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“« What excessive assurance! Really, 
these militaires think they’ve only to 
ask and have. I give him a signal, 
indeed!—not I! I don’t know what 
I won’t give him. I wonder if he’s 
much altered. Phoo! I dare say he 
won’t come at all. Well, let him stay 
away —it’s all the same to me.” But, 
as we have seen before, she could not 
avoid taking a peep by moonlight into 
the valley ; though it was reserved for 
her father to catch the first glimpse of 
“ le revenant.” 

So much for the “true lovers’ course.” 
Let us return to the supper-room. It 
would seem that the pretty little bru- 
nette did most dutifully obey her fa- 
ther’s commands, to make their guest 
as comfortable as possible; for they 
were still sitting together, when she 
exclaimed, “* Oh, Henri, look !— what 
light is that in the sky? Ah, it is the 
sun on Mont Rose! Look how the 
snow changes, and seems all on fire. 
It is morning ; we must part.” 

Of course, the lover was positive that 
it could not be so late, till other Alpine 
summits caught the solar beams, and 
spreading out, united in long meteor- 
like lines of every hue. ‘“ My sweet 
girl, how could I be so thoughtless !” 
exclaimed Henri: “ 1 am quite ashamed 
of myself.” 

“¢ As for that,” said Annette, laugh- 
ing, “I’m sure I’ve quite as much 
reason to be ashamed of myself as you 
have. There, there—no more! You 
know your room. Pleasant dreams to 
you!” And, after a little faint strug- 
gling about a parting salute, she tripped 
gaily away. 

Our limits will not admit of all the 
whimsical particulars of the veteran’s 
conduct under his disappointment. It 
came out, in the course of explanation, 
that he had been first led astray, on the 
27th, by a passage in the young officer's 
letter, which mentioned the capture of 
the emperor, meaning thereby the strong 
fort called “ /’Empereur.” Exceed- 
ingly indistinct was Bertrand’s know- 
ledge of geography “ beyond the sea,” 
which he understood his idol had 
crossed to go to his place of exile; 
so he found no difficulty in supposing 
the great man might have been in cap- 
tivity at Algiers, as he knew the expe- 
dition had crossed the sea to get there. 
This fact once admitted, the “ émeute” 
at Paris and the flight of Charles X. 
followed, in the mind of the old par- 
tisan, as a matter of course, and led 
him to say things at the café, which 
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were long after spoken of as a proof 
that he was in the secret of the con- 
spirators of the three days’ revolution. 
And, as though his words were not 
sufficiently explicit, when the good 
people of the town and the valley 
began to look about them on the 29th, 
they beheld, on a signal-staff half way 
up the mountain, the too well-known 
tri-coloured flag, fluttering dauntless in 
the breeze. There was a meeting of the 
municipality, of course; but ere they 
had decided on what steps should be 
taken, the portentous colours were 
lowered, for reasons with which ‘'¢ 
reader is acquainted. 

It has been already hinted that Ber- 
trand possessed much of the happy 
volatility of disposition so common 
among his countrymen ; therefore, it 
will not seem surprising that, after 
being alternately plunged in mortifi- 
cation, grief, and despair, he was per- 
suaded to listen to Monsieur le Che- 
valier’s tale of long and tried affection. 
“ Bah!” cried he, at its conclusion, 
“ what else could I expect? I charged 
her very particularly not to fall in love 
with any body but a French soldier, 
and you and I are the only two she 
has seen— so— bah, mon brave / some- 
how the belles will take a fancy to us. 
I remember it always was so, when- 
ever we marched out of a town.” 
And he sang: 

** ¢ Toutes les femmes 4 la file, 
Se lamenter a qui mieux, mieux, 
C’étoit une riviére que leurs yeux. 
Reviens t’en bien vite! 
Oui da, ma petite. 
Ah, quel bel etat ! que d’étre—que d’étre 
soldat !’ 
Heigho, mon cher!” he continued, 
“ 1’m now frightfully old, and have, 
moreover, made a great fool of myself 
in this last business, which, entre nous, 
I should like to keep to ourselves ; for, 
if the bavards below get hold of it, 
I shall never hear the end. Ah, that 
will do—I have it! You shall give 
me your ‘ parole d'honneur’ that you 
will never mention it, and then you 
and /a petite may make as great fools 
of each other as you please.” 

The promise was immediately given ; 
and from that moment Henri continued 
to tease poor little Annette so inces- 
santly, that at length she said she could 
not bear it any longer. So, one fine 
morning, she went down to Brieg to 
breakfast with his mother; and her 
father accompanied her. But, although 
the repast was very splendid, she ate 
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very little— probably because they had 
persuaded her to enter the church and 
* assist” at a brief ceremony, per- 
formed before the altar; and she was 
dressed in white; and the folks all 
seemed to be looking at her; and 
some of the guests called her “‘ Madame 
Henri Colard.” All the rest of the 
party appeared to enjoy themselves 
excessively during the whole of that 
day; but, although there were many 
pretty faces among them, none wore a 
smile so sweet, and calm, and joyously 
content, as that which graced the fea- 
tures of the young bride a few days 
afterward, when sitting in their plea- 
sant alcove, between her husband and 
her father. 

But, anon, the cry of “ To arms 
for our country!” arose in France, and 
Henri was summoned to join his regi- 
ment, which had been ordered home 
from Algiers. ‘ Bah!” exclaimed old 
Bertrand, “ why should I stay here ? 
I long to see the ¢ri-color again! 
Allons! Vl sell my lease — that’s 
settled. Vive la France !” 

Accordingly, to France they all went; 
and, in a few months, the veteran ob- 
tained admission into the hospital of 
invalids at Paris, where he yet may be 
seen, when the weather is fine, sitting 
with his ancient comrades, telling or 
listening to “ long yarns” of love or 
glory. Moreover, by way of variety, 
he has got up one story of a different 
description, which, somehow, has gra- 
dually lengthened, by frequent repeti- 
tion, into a very mysterious piece of 
business. It relates to certain presenti- 
ments which came over him when 
dwelling in the Valais, and which, 
as it were, compelled him to be con- 
stantly on the watch, till, on the me- 
morable day when the ¢ri-color gained 
the ascendant in Paris, he likewise 
hoisted it in Switzerland. That such 
was the fact, he produced written 
vouchers from Brieg; but the reason 
why he had so done formed the great 
attraction of his mystic recitation. 
“IT saw,” he would say, “a figure. 
Humph! it was moonlight. I had 
my glass. I could not be mistaken. 
La redingote grise. I hoisted the 
tri-color. I saluted. The figure re- 
turned the salute, and then waved its 
hand, as if well pleased, and — mark ! 
—you most of you know the spot 
where it was walking to and fro, with 
folded arms,—it was ‘ La Maison du 
Revenant.” 
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New Ode on the Passions. 


NEW ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 
WITH VARIATIONS. 


Wuen Music, maid of Grease, was young, 
While yet in streets she ballads sung, 
The Passions, sturdy butcher-boys, 
Made with bones and cleavers noise — 
Blaspheming, jumping, clattering, bawling, 
Some perpendicular, some sprawling. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
By Grn, great spirit ! raised, refined, 
Till at his fount, to frenzy fired, 
Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 
Music they dragged, through mud and mire 
(Herself brimful of liquid fire), 
To Thompson's fane on Holborn Hill, 
Which, Night, thy votaries visit still ; 
When all (for Madness ruled the hour) 
Seized on that famed and fragrant bower. 
First, Fear approach’d, but instant caught 
The dreaded Peeler’s searching eye ; 
He back recoil’d, and straight was brought, 
Trembling, to Hatton Garden nigh. 
Next, Anger rush’d, his throat all flame — 
Hot thirst urged on his reckless hand ; 
He struck a priestess of pure fame, 
And took on shining vat his stand : 
Whilst upward look’d amaz’d Despair, 
And saw him quaff a brimming flask ; 
In vain he sues the lush to share ; 
In vain may look, in vain may ask ! 
But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair, 
And a wink of fun and pleasure, 
Snatch’d away the brimming measure, 
And call’d on Echo (sister in thy trade — 
Both oysters sold at Billingsgate) ; 
And she, a brisk and strapping maid, 
Soon gleeful twigg’d, in his forlorn estate, 
The little, wretched, wrinkled man, 
And plunged him headlong straight into a spirit-can ; 
While Hope obstreperous laugh’d, and waved her carrot hair. 
And longer had she laugh’d, but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his butcher’s tray and cleaver down, 
And, with a withering look, 
The spiggot from Old Tom he took. 
—Within the fane was wild uproar! 
Who shall record the scramblings, oaths, and blows? 
Revenge no whining plaint would heed ; 
Yon crippled dame in vain must plead, 
Although but for a drop —a single drop. 
Dejected Pity at his side, 
Her moaning voice in vain applied ; 
But with a curse he kick’d her round the shop, 
And, stumbling o’er her skirt, fell with her on the floor. 
At this his wife — and Jealousy her name — 
Hier ten commandments in his face, 
Inscribed, with bristling hair and eyes of flame, 
Calling him shocking names that would this ode disgrace. 
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Apart sat Melancholy, sad, retired — 

Some thought her mad, and some inspired ; 
And from her dark, sequester’d seat, 

In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
She chanted forth the rapture of her soul ; 
With aged eyes, and hands upraised, 

Gin, great spirit! wildly praised — 

A hymn that might the fiercest rage control. 

Anon, the Passions caught her tuneful song, 
Through the vaults a chorus ringing :— 

Music, madden’d at their singing, 
Kept bawling that their time was wrong. 

The hymn still echoed all the vaults about ; 
Till Cheerfulness, a nymph of damask hue, : 
Flung at the crone a marrow-bone ; | 
One eye turn’d black, and one turn’d blue. 

** No bother here!” she cried, with right Hibernian tone — 
A rale St. Giles’s or Milesian shout ; 
‘** We are not here for singing, I'll be thinking : 

Hand round the can, there’s fun in drinking — 

Far better than in tink-a-tinking.” 

“ My darling! right!” cried Paddy Joy ; 

Her sweetheart, Ted, a tall and sprightly boy, 

Just arrived from Groves of Blarney, 

With hat without a crown advancing, 

Then tipped them the true Tipperary brogue : 

“ Come, Mirth, strike up the tune of ¢ Kate Killarney,’ 
My jewel! honey! Och, you grinning rogue! 

Soon all shall hear the native strain : 

Come, let us foot it merrily : 

I’ve brought my fiddle, jig with me! 

Come, for we'll all be after dancing — 

We'll dance all night, we'll dance till peep of day.” 

Young Love, delighted, fill’d each cup and can 
With Thompson’s best — glad was each nymph and man : 
All Holborn with its boys and maids, | 
From stables, alleys, yards, and courts, and shades, 
Came reeling in, with “ Tailors! let’s be gay.” 

O Music! sphere-descended maid, 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid, 

Why, Goddess, didst thou leave thy home, 
Thus through the streets at night to roam ; 
Thus quit thy fair Athenian bower, 

Adorn’d with each ambrosial flower, 

To hold consort with butcher-boys, i 
And their vile clattering and noise? 
Wherefore left’st thou Castalian springs, 
Where still the ringdove plumes her wings, 
Where once the fawns and dryads stray’d, 
Or reposed in verdant shade ¢ 

Whereiore forsake the chaste sublime, 

The innocence of early time, 

To worship at the shrine of Gin ; 

With rabble-rout to enter in 

The temple of that Wizard foul, 

Where fiends and furies nightly prowl / 
"Tis said, and [ believe the tale, 

You once drank only wholesome ale ; 

And no one ever saw you pop 

Your nose into a spirit-shop : 

Return to that more pure estate, 
And I thy glory will relate. 


| 
i 
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MORE “f JUSTICE TO IRELAND.” 


In our last, we touched upon some of 
the incumbrances of which Ireland 
must be rid, before any thing like 
ample justice can be done to her. We 
now proceed, under the impression 
that O’Connell’s demand is a righteous 
demand, when understood and ex- 
plained in the pages of Fraser, and 
mercifully rescued from the comment- 
ary of the Agitator, to lay before our 
readers some additional items of that 
justice to Ireland of which so few instal- 
ments have as yet been made. It is but 
justice to that island to state, that she 
has a soil from which the granaries of 
Europe might be replenished—a clime 
of genial and exquisite temperature — 
mines that need only to be opened 
and worked, and resources as vast as 
they are valuable. Ireland has har- 
bours and rivers in which the navies 
of Britain might ride, and a people as 
capable of great and good things as 
they are now mighty to do evil and 
inischief ; but, with Nature most kind, 
she is wretched and miserable. The 
system and doctrines of men have de- 
based and deteriorated her whole con- 
dition to such an extent, that it seems 
a question whether she is likely ever 
to regain a position proportionate to 
her advantages. A bluff and blundle- 
minded naval officer was once asked, 
by a member of the cabinet, “ What 
must we do with Ireland ?”—a _per- 
plexing question at that time, and not 
less so now. “ScutTtLe wer!” was 
the prompt and pithy reply. This 
would be justice, if the agitator of its 
miseries went with the Emerald Isle 
to the domains of Neptune at the same 
moment; but as we are willing to try 
more lenient measures, and as the cry 
for justice is so loud and so long, we 
must, in the true spirit of practical 
philosophy, and on the principles of 
impartiality, respectfully suggest a few 
gentler instalments. 

Our first prescription, then—and it 
is a very mild and a very submissive 
one —is, that no greater partiality be 
shewn to Popery than is shewn to 
Protestantism by his majesty’s Whig 
government. We cannot help their 
entertaining those feelings of preference 
which little care about any religion 
may engender, or which the powerful 
aid administered to their continuance 
in office by the “tail” may foster; we 





cannot help our discerning cabinet 
seeing in Popery just a little more 
than there is in Protestantism — we 
know how kindly most men are disposed 
to think of their warmest allies and tho- 
rough thick-and-thin supporters ; — all 
we want in such circumstances is, that 
fair play be given to the Protestants of 
Ireland, and that our ministers, in 
rushing to the rescue of its Popery, do 
not trample down its Protestantism. 
The government have driven the Pro- 
testant religion from the national 
schools, and they are doing their ut- 
most to expel its influence from the 
municipal corporations, of Ireland. 
They have endeavoured to overthrow 
the Protestantism of the English, and 
are at this moment planning the de- 
struction of the Protestantism of the 
Scottish Universities ; and, in the case 
of the London University, they have 
succeeded to their hearts’ content. We 
may deprecate the conduct by public 
protest and by private prayer; yet we 
can see a consistency in this course 
when we bear in mind that Atheism is 
the parent of it. But we must be 
utterly amazed when we find, that the 
expulsion of the Protestant faith from 
its congenial and its ancient homes is 
intended to make way for the intro- 
duction of Popery. That this is the 
fact, the history of the last ten years, 
and the rapidly evolving drama of the 
day in which we live, abundantly tes- 
tify. As soon as the national schools 
were erected in Ireland, and every 
avenue to the accession of true Christ- 
ianity to their children carefully blocked 
up, so soon the priests and principles 
of the Church of Rome began to find 
a welcome admission. If it should be 
found that these schools are wholly for 
the benefit of Roman Catholics and 
the maintenance of Popery, then it 
cannot be asserted that this is “justice,” 
or that the cry of O’Connell is really 
uncalled for. The Bishop of Exeter 
found, that within a aaa deanery in 
Munster there were ten national schools, 
containing 1964 children; all of whom, 
without one exception, were Roman 
Catholics. 

According to the Report of the 
Commissioners, government - schools 
were, in twenty-four instances, kept in 
nunneries ; and we can furnish twenty- 
four more. According to the findings 
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of men of first respectability and cha- 
racter, one school-room was used for 
an O’Connell dinner ; in another stood 
a Popish altar, and the commissioners 
never objected to it; in a third case, 
one hundred pounds had been taken 
from the treasury by a Popish bishop, 
and appropriated to the erection of a 
Popish chapel. But we will specify : 

Baldoyle, near Dublin ; two schools, 
one on each side of the Popish chapel. 

Clondalkin ; a government-school in 
the friary. 

Ballymakenny ; Latin prayers every 
day by the master. 

Phibsborough, near Dublin ; school 
under the chapel. . 

O'Connell's School, Richmond Street 
(quere, Might not this name be given 
to all the schools, as the name of their 
patron saint?) ; monks are the masters. 

Parish of Clonbrony, near Longford ; 
in the Popish chapel. 

Galway— Lambert Street National 
School ; head-master is Connor, a 
monk. Close by, a college of priests. 

Galway ; school in presentation con- 
vent, to which the board gives 40/. per 
annum. 

Loughrea; two schools, under the 
nuns, for boys and girls. Board gives 
20/. to the master, and 40/. to the two 
nuns. 

Carlow ; the boys’ school, which is 
attached to the college, is under the 
direction of the president. The Popish 
catechism of Dr. Doyle is used in the 
school. The head-master, a violent 
Popish partisan. 

Kildare ; the school-house is in the 
chapel-yard : the board gave a grant of 
money toward the erection of it, and 
allow 10/. per annum to the master. 
On the walls of the school-room there 
are pictures of the Virgin, the saints, 
&c. The priest and friars read prayers. 

It cannot be asserted that Popery is 
not amply and efficiently patronised in 
these schools. We do not now com- 
plain of this; but as “ justice” is the 
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demand of O’Connell, we do complain 
that its boons are all on one side. 
Why are not the Protestant Scriptures 
admitted, as well as the Popish? Why 
is the Protestant minister forbidden to 
instil the lessons of his holy faith, 
while the priest is encouraged to in- 
culcate.the abominations of his? Why 
are one hundred pounds allowed to a 
Popish bishop for the building of a 
Popish chapel, and, instead of a grant 
being made to the Protestant church, 
her surplus (?) revenues taken away 
from her? Mr. O'Connell demands 
“justice for Ireland ;” let this slight 
instalment of it be instantly given. 

The Royal Dublin Society is an- 
other institution that reminds us of the 
grounds that exist for an immediate 
answer being given to the O’Connell 
cry. This institution has the right of 
electing its members, and has had the 
advantage of 5000/. a-year from go- 
vernment. Now, not many months 
ago, the name of Dr. Daniel Murray, 
the president of the conferences of 
Dublin —the patron of Dens, and the 
disclaimer of all knowledge of his ex- 
istence — the supporter of the perse- 
cuting dogmas of a vile superstition, 
and the writer of the endearing address 
to the Protestants of Britain, beginning 
with “ Beloved fellow-Christians,” was 
black-balled, as it richly deserved, and 
the Society perpetuated, untainted by 
the introduction of so questionable a 
member. Lord Morpeth* immediately 
intimated to the Society that he could 
not apply to parliament for the usual 
grant, unless the rules of the Society 
were altered ; which, being interpreted, 
means, unless O’Connell be allowed 
to suppress every free sentiment in its 
meetings, to introduce any number of 
the vertebre of the tail he is pleased 
to select, and to make its chambers 
rooms for containing, and its members 
cats’-paws for collecting, the “ rint.” 
We do not find fault with the lord- 
lieutenant, or any other of his majesty’s 





* His lordship’s speech, in his place in parliament, is in perfect unison with his 


whole deportment in this matter. 


We extract the following sentences : —‘‘ He 


— Morpeth) would not deny the fact —he had no wish to conceal it — that his 





esire to bring the consideration of the grant before parliament was accelerated by 
the exclusion of Dr. Murray (Cheers from O'Connell). He would repeat, that the 
exclusion of such a man from a society endowed by a grant of public money —a man 
so gifted by natural acquirements, and filling the high station he did, could not ‘be 
otherwise considered by the great body of the people than an insult ; but, above all, 
the exclusion of a person so distinguished by his own personal qualifications, by un- 
affected piety, and evangelical grace, aud Christian virtue—before whom strife 
stood abashed, could only be intended as an insult to the great body of the people.” 

Sic loquitur Morpeth, concerning the patron of Dens. 
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ministers, being indignant at the of 
fence given to a powerful ally, or the 
reaction it might occasion in the mind 
of the master, ‘ cujus addicti jurare 
in verba magistri:” their ire indicates 

how thorough is the sympathy between 
Murray’s conclave and Melbourne’s 
cabinet—between Derrynane and the 
Treasury ; all we complain of is, that 
in this, as in every other case, the 
justice is all on one side. The dese- 
cration of the national schools, the 
seditious conduct of the priests edu- 
cated at Maynooth, have not induced 
our government to withdraw sixpence 
from the grant to the one or from the 
endowment to the other ; while the re- 
jection of a Popish doctor compels 
them to threaten the withdrawal of 
5000/. a-year from the Royal Society 
of Dublin, The priests may preach 
treason from their altars, their people 
may murder Protestant ministers b 

hundreds, and O'Connell bless the 
former and goad on the latter, and not 
one sympathy is felt— not one deter- 
inination to put down the violence is 
wrung from the liberal, equal-justice 
Radicals ; but ifa little finger is laid 
on Popery--if the patron of an in- 
famous confessional and a cruel theo- 
lozy is excluded from the society of 
honourable men — if a drunken priest 
falls from his horse, and knocks his 
brains out, a cry is raised that reaches 
St. Stephen’s, and is re-echoed in 
sympathy and sighs for the people of 
Ireland, and in broad hints that they 
shall soun be rid of their “ nuisance,” 
the Church. Now, if the demand be 
“ justice for Ireland,” let justice be 
done; and, if nothing more can be 
given, let the wings of this justice 
shelter the Protestant altar as well as 
the Popish mass-house. 

But we must hasten to the examina- 
tion of another important grant which 
our government must make, befure 
justice can be done to Ireland. It is 
not, surely, stepping beyond the bounds 
of equity, when we call upon the exe- 
cutive of our country to reply to the 
demand of O’Connell, by enforcing 
the laws of the land in that country, 
and asserting thereby the supremacy 
of order over rebellion and seditious 
impunity. There are laws against the 
encouragement of sturdy beggars; these 
would be enforced with great propriety, 
were it not that they would remove to 
the treadmill a powerful ally: but we 
do not insist upon this at present. We 
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must, however, call the attention of 
our readers to the following selections 
from the speeches of O'Connell, and 
bid them seriously ponder if the aggre- 
gate does not constitute a gross and an 
unwarranted libel, of which too imme- 
diate cognisance cannot be taken. 

The illustrious Wellington, the hero 
of a hundred victories, is called a 
“stunted corporal,” a “chance con- 
queror ;” our ablest and most distin- 
guished men are called ‘ mighty big 
liars ;” “the House of Lords must be 
reformed ;” “the union must be dis- 
solved ;” “ Lord Lyndhurst’s bill must 
be kicked out ;” “ the Irish parliament 
in College Green ;” “ I am the sworn 
enemy of tithes.” 

We cannot give all the rancorous 
and libellous expressions of the Agi- 
tator: he has, besides, a nomenclature 
peculiarly his own. We beg to state, 
nevertheless, that never did Justice lay 
hold of a more appropriate victim than 
the author of these calumnies. The 
greatest miracle that Popery has worked 
in the nineteenth century is, that this 
man should traverse the country, de- 
manding “ Justice to Ireland,” and no 
one hand Him over to her sentence as 
an instalment of it. 

At Cork, and in the year 1824, 
D. O'Connell, Esq., M.P., uttered 
deliberately, what he has deliberately 
denied in 1836, the following libel. 
We extract from the Cork Southern 
Reporter, a newspaper under the con- 
trol and in the interest of the “ Big 
Beggarman,” at that time, the follow- 
ing illustration of what depravity can 
invent, and falsehood, with its “* vow 
registered in heaven,” can utter: 


‘* At a meeting of the Ladies’ Auxili- 
ary to the Munster Hibernian Society, 
held at the county of Cork Court-house, 
on September 9, 1824, J. D. Treeman, 
Esq., in the chair, Mr. O'Connell spoke 
in reply to one of the missionaries from 
the parent society, the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Noel. Captain Gordon, R.N., was 
another member of the deputation. 
O'Connell commenced by ridiculing the 
idea of English morality, and referred to 
the details of frightful atrocity in the 
English trials at the assizes, and, above 
all, to the parliamentary reports. ‘These 
geatlemen,’ said O'Connell, ‘came to 
e-scate the Irish women, but let them 
l.ck to their own. Nineteen English 
women out of twenty were mothers a 
month after their marriages, and the 
marriage-baked meats coldly furnished 
forth the christening tables.’ ” 
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O’Connell demands “ justice for 
Ireland ;” let himself have the full 
benefit in the administration of it, and 
sure we are that, if his demand be 
conceded, Ireland will indeed be free 
from her greatest curse and her sorest 
grievance. 

Our next essential element of this 
long-delayed “justice,” and under this 
head, is the enforcing of the rightful 
claims of the clergy of Ireland. The 
tithes, whether direct or in the shape 
of composition, belong to the clergy. 
Dr. M‘Hale, O’Connell’s “ accom- 
plished gentleman, and able scholar, 
and meek Christian,” in his letter to 
the Bishop of Exeter, calls the de- 
struction of ten Protestant bishoprics 
the “laying low of ten lofty plants, 
that poisoned, by their narcotic in- 
fluence, wholesome vegetation ;” mean- 
ing, no doubt, the confessional, the 
fruits of Dens, and the persecutions of 
Achill. “ He hoped, also, that not a 
vestige of the mighty nuisance, the 
Church, would remain.” 

Dr. Doyle also uttered, repeatedly, 
a favourite sentiment ; viz., “he hoped 
the hatred of Irishmen to tithes would 
be as lasting as their love of justice.” 
Soon after these and similar incentives, 
still more dishonest and ferocious, this 
portion of property was placed in per- 
petual jeopardy. The thunders of the 
Vatican were hurled against tithes— 
armed mobs were organised to resist— 
the collectors were murdered—and the 
property so long withheld, that the 
cries of a starving clergy awoke, at 
length, the charities of happier Britain. 
A clergyman, in writing an official ac- 
count of the state of these matters in 
Ireland, observes, that he had ascer- 
tained that upwards of seven hundred 
peaceful and laborious Protestant mi- 
nisters had not received for years any 
of their usual support, and that nearly 
three hundred of these “* were reduced 
to galling dependence on the voluntary 
bounty of friends.” He mentions, 
also, the following facts : 


“The Rev. , late a scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with an income 
of 901. per annum, and a congregation of 
sixty Protestants, has had his income 
withheld for two years. He has a glebe 
of ten acres aie a rent of 40l. per 
annum, which is more than double the 
value of the land. He has been com- 
pelled to part with the produce of the 
land to satisfy his landlord, who would 
not pay the tithe; and has been thereby 
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reduced to such extremity of want as to 


have deprived him of his reason. 

“ A son of the celebrated Dr. 
the incumbent of a parish in the arch- 
diocess of Dublin, where there is a good 
congregation of Protestants, and a new 
church built for their accommodation, 
was driven, three years ago, from the 
lodgings he had taken in the village, 
after night- fall, in the depth of winter. 
His wife, with an infant in her arms, 
was compelled to walk, in darkness and 
in rain, a distance of four miles, to seek 
shelter in a farm-house belonging to a 
Protestant. He has siuce built a glebe- 
house, on the faith of certain acts of par- 
liament enabling him to charge his suc- 
cessors with a proportion of the costs, 
This has exhausted his private resources, 
and he, together with his wife and fa- 
mily, have been reduced to live on po- 
tatoes, and find it difficult to procure 
fuel to cook even that coarse food. 


“ The Rev. Mr. , aged seventy, 
incumbent of a parish in the county of 
Carlow, was found by the wife of Mr. 
, the police-magistrate of the dis- 
trict, in the deepest distress. An ano- 
nymous and benevolent English friend 
to the clergy having, at such a meeting 
as you propose attending, sent me five 
pounds for the use of a gentleman whose 
letter he bad heard read, I wrote to the 
clergyman, to ask to whom I should 
hand the money for his use. He wrote 
me word his wants were not so pressing 
as others in his neighbourhood, and sent 
me a letter from Mr. , the police- 
magistrate, giving a sad detail of the 
aged gentleman’s sufferings — that, with 
six hundred pounds owed to him, he 
was actually dependent on an occasional 
pound which the police-magistrate’s wife 
conveyed to him secretly. That he per- 
severed in the faithful discharge of his 
duties, although afflicted with “bad sore 
eyes, the consequence of broken win- 
dows. The reverend gentleman, for whose 
use the money had originally been in- 
tended, wrote, naming the distress of 
Mr. . a brother-clergyman in the 
diocess of Leighlin, and Mr. ,» an- 
other neighbour of his, who were both 
equally objects deserving of assistance, 
with large families and good incomes, if 
paid, but preferring the old gentleman 
on account of his age. 

** The Rev. ——, another aged clergy- 
man, for thirty years had served curacies 
in the diocesses of Tuam and Clonfert ; 
into which he had been introduced by 
the learned and celebrated Dr. Young, a 
short time the Bishop of Clonfert, into 
his diocess, to provide for him as a col- 
lege-friend, whose piety and learning he 
was well acquainted with. Presented 
in his old age to a small benefice by the 
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kindness of the Archbishop of Tuam, I 
visited him lately, and found him, and a 
large family around him, without food, 
raiment, or fuel, superior to the com- 
monest peasant in the village. His sons 
had tilled a small piece of potato ground, 
which afforded sustenance to the family, 
He had himself prepared them for col- 
lege, but, with near 400/. due to him, 
could not muster funds to send them 
there. He is upwards of seventy years 
old. 

**TIn the diocess of Cork, the Rev. 
Mr. and the Rev. are, with 
large families, suffering extremely.” 








Here, surely, is necessity for an an- 
swer to the demand of O'Connell. 
Let property iniquitously withheld be 
restored to its owners, and let the dis- 
honest priests and their dishonest serfs 
be punished as law and mercy call 
for, and thereby another instalment of 
long-withheld justice will be given to 
Ireland. 

The hearts of our readers would 
sicken at the rehearsal of the murders 
and the martyrdots, the incendiaries 
and the free-booters, of the southern 
and western provinces of-Treland. Suf- 
fice it to say, that so strong is the uni- 
versal persuasion of the danger of 
Protestant ministers, warranted by the 
murders of some of the holiest of their 
number, that several of the leading 
insurance-offices of London have re- 
fused to insure the lives of Trish Pro- 
testant ministers, unless with @ proviso 
that is stronger to our present purpose 
than a thousand arguments. We give 
an instance. The Rev. W. Frazer, 
rector of Killene, diocess of Waterford, 
lately applied to insure his life, and 
received the following answer from the 
office with which he communicated : 


“ Asylum Foreign and Domestic Life Office, 
70 Cornhill, and 5 Waterloo Place, 
London, Dec. 31, 1835. 

‘* Dear Sir, 

«* Rev. W. Frazer, 3001. 

‘This proposal may be completed : 
the payment will be 11/. 7s. 3d. pre- 
mium, and il, stamp. ‘The policy will 
except death by popular violence or assas- 
sination ; a clause which the company 
now always introduce in policies on the 
lives of the Protestant clergy in Ireland. 

«* I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gro. Farren, Resident Director. 


“To M. Mortimer, Esq., Waterford.” 


The above document is the clearest 
and the most conclusive evidence of 
VOL, XIV. NO. LXXIX. 
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the state of Protestantism and its pro- 
fessors in Ireland. Now, we do not 
bid the Whigs sympathise with the 
ministers of the Irish Church—we ex- 
pect no such tribute—but we do bid 
them listen to the demand of that man 
who has among their number so many 
manageable automata, and grant ‘‘ jus- 
tice to Ireland.” Let the murderer be 
brought to the gibbet, and the roll of 
martyrs receive no more accessions ; 
let the Popish assassin be awed into 
quiet by the fear of capital punish- 
ment; and let the Protestant minister 
no longer anticipate every night a 
transition, before he awaken from his 
pillow, to his grave. We join with 
O’Connell, and we cry “ Justice to 
Ireland!” Bleeding humanity, and 
weeping widows, and sorrowing or- 
phans, and famished families, appeal 
for “justice to Ireland.” 

One other instance of the necessity 
there is for a practical reply to the 
Agitator’s demand, and we pass from 
this head to another. To shew that 
this desired and demanded justice must 
include the most unflinching execution 
of the law, we give the following ex- 
tract from the Clonmel Advertiser :— 


“In the course of six months just 
ended there have been perpetrated in 
this county—a county not larger than 
Kent, in England—the following, among 
other crimes: 59 murders, 15 attempts 
to murder, 11 rapes, 12 grievous as- 
saults, 13 attacks on houses by armed 
men, 9 robberies of finances, 11 sheep- 
stealings, 11 robberies of the person and 
burglaries, 5 threats to shoot, 9 arsons : 
we cannot enumerate all. There have 
been, in six months, in one county, up- 
wards of 200 crimes ; 59 of these mur- 
ders, and two-thirds of the remainder 
capital crimes.” 


These are the finest pisantry ; 
these are the fruits of patronised and 
pitied Popery ; these are the progeny 
of agitation, and the ducus a non lu- 
cendo reason for demolishing ten Pro- 
testant sees, and lessening the number 
of Protestant ministers! Does not 
justice to Ireland demand a vigorous 
execution of the law, less and fewer 
concessions made to Popery, and, in- 
stead of a diminution, an increase of 
faithful Protestant ministers. 

Our next prescription for helping on 
an effective and final answer to the 
demand of O’Connell is, that his agita- 
torship, and the rest of the tail, be re- 
spectfully reminded of their oaths, and 
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be enjoined diligently to keep them. 
Our readers must not be surpised that 
we make mention of the tail so often. 
It is in this case as in most other ve- 
nomous creatures, the poison is in the 
tail; and the dismemberment of this 
organ, or the “ repale” of the union 
that subsists between its joints is a ne- 
cessary preliminary to the attainment 
of any thing like efficient justice. As 
we have taken up the subject of oaths, 
we cannot but congratulate our country 
on the opportunity occurring in the 
Agitator’s translation from Dublin to 
Kilkenny, of his hearing, and profess- 
ing, and pledging the practice involved 
in the Roman Catholic’s oath. Con- 
ceive the member for Kilkenny, with a 
wry face,and a tingling internal moni- 
tor, repeating the oath, amid sundry 
sounds and incidents, as follow:—I, 
D. O’Connell, do sincerely promise 
and swear, that [ will be faithful, and 
bear true allegiance to his majesty 
King William the Fourth, and will de- 
fend him to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts 
whatever which shall be made against 
his person, crown, or dignity (hear, 
hear /); and I will do my utmost en- 
deavour, to disclose and make known 
to his majesty, his heirs, and successors, 
all treasons and traitorous conspiracies 
[Symptoms in the house of unexpected 
delight, with occasional groans and bahs 
From Joe and his tribe], which may be 
formed against him or them. And I 
do faithfully promise, to maintain, sup- 
port, and defend to the utmost of my 
ese the succession of the crown [A 

esuit priest might here be imagined 
standing by with an absolution from 
the pope]; which succession, by an 
act entitled “An act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better se- 
curing the rights and liberties of the 
subject,” is, and stands limited to, the 
Princess Sophia, electress of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants [Cries of heretics and quota- 
tions from Den’s Theology, extermina- 
tion, exile, imprisonment, and death, 
proceeding from the tail, but drowned 
by the cheers of Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
H. Inglis, Stanley, Finch, §c.]; hereby 
renouncing and abjuring any obedience 
or allegiance unto any other person 
claiming or pretending a right to the 
crown of this realm. And I do further 
declare, that it is not an article of my 
faith, and that I do reject, renounce, 
and abjure the opinion that princes ex- 
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communicated or deprived bythe pope, 
or any other authority of the see of 
Rome, may be deprived or murdered 
by their subjects, or by any persons 
whatsoever | Strong convulsive feelings 
evident in the countenance of the ho- 
nourable member|. And I do declare, 
that I do not believe that the pope of 
Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
prelate, person, state, or potentate, 
hath, or ought to have, any temporal or 
civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or 
preeminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm {The honourable 
member seemed here to derive great 
comfort from the whisper of one Dens, 
in the gallery, who was instantly taken 
into custody by the sergeant-at-arms. 
As far as we could gather the words of 
interruption, they were, “ A lie for the 
good of the church is a virtue; oaths 
with heretics need not be kept”|. Ido 
swear that I will defend to the utmost 
of my power the settlement of property 
within this realm [ Here, for the first 
time since 1829, a blush coloured the 
honourable gentleman’s cheek ; sundry 
whispers about anti-tithe speeches were 
heard, concluded with cheers from the 
Protestant senators at apparent re- 
pentance, and a promise of being a good 
Kilkenny boy for the future]. And I 
do solemnly swear, that I never will 
exercise any privilege to which I am, 
or may become, entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant government in the united king- 
dom [Here the confusion was inde- 
scribable. Some young members, unac- 
customed to the forms of the house, 
called out, “ Swear that you never have 
exercised such priviliges for such pur- 
poses ;” others cheered the hon. mem- 
ber, thinking that his agitated manner 
was symptomatic of a reaction; others 
prayed that he might have grace to keep 
his oath ; a few rude exclamations from 
the tail, “ mighty nuisance,” “ down 
with the church, and up with the pope,” 
drowned with reiterated Protestant 
cheers from the body of the house|. And 
I do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do 
make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense 
of the words of this oath, without any 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reserv- 
ation whatsoever [A gurgling noise from 
the honourable gentleman’s throat, as if 
he were attempting to swallow something 
too large for the orifice; relief from a 
glass of water, after strong efforts |. 
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The tail congratulated their leader at 
his safe transit through the ordeal; 
and one or two recommended a strong 
dose of the confessional, to purge out 
the indigestible receipts of that day. 

But justice to Ireland is the sub- 
ject. It is essential to the attainment 
of this that this oath be made the text 
of the leading article in every maga- 
zine, and that the observance of its 
wise provisions be insisted on. If we 
can get this oath bond fide observed, 
there will be no more of that agitation 
in Ireland which consists of throwing 
oil on the burning flames, and which 
would have drawn down the strong 
arm of law forty years ago ; there will 
be no more anti-tithe declamations 
amid an exasperated populace, and no 
more anti-church letters from Derri- 
nane; there will be no more seditious 
harangues from chapel altars, and no 
more reverend demagogues turning the 
very Sabbaths of the land into oppor- 
tunities of breaking down the fear of 
God, and the means of teaching it, and 
making the terrors of superstition and 
the holy name of injured Heaven 
minister to the will and evil purposes 
of an abandoned apostasy ; there will 
be no more armed mobs to oppose 
and murder the men that are employed 
to collect the legal dues, and no more 
assassination of the men whose only 
crime has been preaching the Gospel 
to the poor, and ministering to their 
wants in the days of famine. The 
keeping of this oath would be a panacea 
for these grievances, the precursor of 
social improvement and political im- 
portance, and thereby another instal- 
ment of justice would be conferred on 
Ireland. When O'Connell calls for 
justice to Ireland, let the audience cry 
aloud, “ The oath and the opsERVANCE 
thereof.” When the same person 
speaks of Rathcormac, Carrickshock, 
and the Widow Ryan,--of blood-stained 
tithes,—of poverty and crime, and the 
causes that lead to these, let his au- 
ditors call out, “ The oath, and the 
viotation thereof.” And if we can 
but succeed in familiarising the man’s 
mind with this oath,—if we can only 
impress him with the duty of observing 
its clauses, and thereby lead to the 
universal recognition of its obligations 
on the Popish members, we shall soon 
see justice done to Ireland. 

Our next prescription for the attain- 
ment of this consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished for is, that the 
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BIBLE, which has long been enfran- 
chised in England, and entitled to the 
immunities of a free Christian land, be 
invested with the same privileges and 
guaranteed the same protection in Ire- 
land. It may appear incredible, but it 
is, nevertheless, perfectly true, that the 
Bible is the most obnoxiousintruder that 
can enter Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught : it no sooner makes its ap- 
pearance than, like the stamp of Rho- 
derick Dhu, it covers the hills with 
inveterate and armed opponents. It 
breathes nothing but mercy and peace ; 
it is the precursor of civilisation and 
social refinement; it tells no lies, and 
tampers with no truth; yet is it re- 
garded by the priests of Ireland as a 
more obnoxious disturber of their 
peace than M‘Ghee or O'Sullivan. 
Now, we do not call upon the govern- 
ment to insist that the Bible be admitted 
into Popish chapels, and be read from 
Popish altars, instead of treason- 
speeches ; because this would be to de- 
stroy the influence of Rome, and 
thereby to lessen the “ rint” that sup- 
ports the ally and the advocate of our 
obedient cabinet. But we may hold 
it to be at least an instalment of justice 
to Ireland, the demand of O’Connell, 
when the Bible shall enjoy what the 
Koran or the Shaster enjoy—free and 
full toleration in that island. Let our 
government patronise the Breviary, 
that depository of lying legends and 
outrageous absurdities ; letthem cherish 
the Missal, that mass of idolatry and 
superstition ; and let them, if they 
feel so disposed, extend no counte- 
nance, and give no currency, to the 
Bible; but let them, at least, tolerate 
it; let them allow those who are in- 
clined, to keep, and read, and cherish 
it. Though nothing short of positive 
patronage of the Bible, and the endow- 
ment of its teachers, would be ample 
justice; yet the toleration of the book 
will be an approximation toward it so 
valuable, that we cannot but concur 
with the demand of the arch-agitator, 
and repeat, “ Justice to Ireland.” To 
demonstrate that the Bible is not to- 
lerated in Ireland, we may refer our 
readers to the celebrated bull Unigeni- 
tus. Dr. Doyle and Dr. Murray were 
asked, in the course of their examina- 
tion before the parliament of Britain, 
if the bull Unigenitns was a law of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
Both these right rev. teachers of that 
communion declared that it was. This 
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was only eight years ago. We go to 
this celebrated bull, and we extract 
from its pages the following proposi- 
tions of Quesnel, and append to them 
the opinion of the church of Rome, 
which is, of course, the opinion of 
Drs. Doyle and Murray, and of all 
the papal priesthood :-— 


“« Prop. 80.—The reading of the Scrip- 
ture is the right of all men. 

‘* 84.—To take away the New Testa- 
ment from the hands of Christians is to 
shut the mouth of Christ. 

‘« 85.—To interdict the reading of the 
Scriptures to Christians is to interdict 
light to the sons of light. 

**79.—It is useful and necessary, at 
every time and in every place, for all 
sorts of persons to study the spirit, and 
piety, and mysteries of sacred writ.” 


To these most true and most Christ- 
ian propositions Clement X1.,and Drs. 
Doyle and Murray, and all the priests 
of Ireland, distinctly and deliberately 
append the following words :— 


*‘ All and single of these propositions 
we condemn and reprobate, as false and 
captious, scandalous, pernicious, im- 
pious, blasphemous, savouring of heresy, 
and heretical; and we command the 
archbishops, and bishops, and the inqui- 
sitors, to restrain and interdict by canon- 
ical censures, and, if need be, by caLLinc 
IN THE AID OF THE SECULAR OR CIVIL 
POWER.” 


No man who knows what is a histo- 
rical fact, that these sentiments are 
cherished and held by the priests of 
the Popish church in Ireland, can de- 
clare that the Bible is tolerated in that 
country. But it will be said, the law 
is obsolete ; its harsh denunciations 
have fallen into desuetude. This ques- 
tion is satisfactorily answered in the 
following facts. A complaint was 
transmitted to Dr. Doyle, that one of 
his people, with the cognisance and 
sanction of the priest, had taken up 
the Bible in a pair of tongs, and deli- 
berately burned it. We should have 
anticipated the strongest reprobation of 
this unholy act on the part of the bi- 
shop; but, instead of this, Dr. Doyle 
publicly declared, that, if he should 
meet with the man that did the deed, 
he would reward him handsomely 

The curate of a Romish priest living 
near Ballinamallard, Fermanagh, was 
sent for lately to baptise the child of 
a poor man, named M‘Quade. On 
going into the house, the priest re- 
fused to perform the service unless 
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M‘Quade would burn a_ Protestant 
Bible which he had in the house. The 
poor man remonstrated, and stated 
that he felt great comfort in reading it, 
and that he would not part with it. 
The priest first threatened to horsewhip 
the man; and secondly, after refusing 
to baptise the child, pelted the parent 
with stones. The Rev. Mr. Irwin, the 
Protestant clergyman, baptised the 
child next day. 

A Bible Society was recently formed 
in Clifden, in the county of Galway, 
and in the diocess of Dr. M‘Hale, and 
was immediately denounced from the 
chapel-altars, and the benighted people 
forbidden to receive the Bibles. One 
of the Protestant clergy of the place 
has one New Testament, which the 
priest took from a poor family, and 
sent to the society with this inscription 
—“ With the Rev. L. O’Connor’s 
compliments.” 

In September last, and at an assize- 
town in the north of Ireland, a num- 
ber of convicts, sentenced to be trans- 
ported, were visited by the Protestant 
chaplain of the gaol, and presented 
each with a Bible. But the priest, 
hearing of the gift, interposed his au- 
thority, and prohibited them from ac- 
cepting of the word of God ; and, to 
shew how anxious he was for their 
everlasting welfare, he substituted for 
the oracles of truth a string of beads. 

We might multiply instances of this 
kind, till our present Number was full. 
We think these, however, abundantly 
sufficient to our purpose. The Bible 
is not tolerated in the Popish provinces 
of Ireland. Is this justice? Behold, 
then, O’Connell, the Bible, and Justice, 
with one voice bidding the Christian, 
the philanthropist, and the patriot join 
together in demanding this small “ in- 
stalment,” this little portion of justice 
to Ireland. 

Our next prescription, and our last, 
is, that the Church of Ireland be no 
more misrepresented in parliament, 
and its income exaggerated in speeches, 
while it is diminished in fact. No 
church has been so misrepresented : 
its clergy have been branded as in- 
dolent sinecurists and cumberers of the 
ground ; its revenues have been held 
out as exorbitant beyond all concep- 
tion ; and its very existence the great- 
est grievance of Ireland. About twelve 
years ago, that shrewd Greek and wily 
arithmetician, Mr. Joseph Hume, stated 
the property of the Irish Church to be 
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3,200,000/.; and Lord Stanley, in 
reply, presumed that it did not exceed 
1,000,000. Mr. Ward assumed that 
the property of the Irish Church was 
about 937,000/. Lord Althorpe, when 
he brought forward the Church Tem- 
poralities Bill, observed, “ that a great 
exaggeration prevailed on this subject, 
more than on any other political topic. 
I think I am justified in stating, that 
the revenue of the Church of Ireland 
applicable to the support of its minis- 
ters does not exceed 800,000/.”” There 
are, in these estimates, no inconsider- 
able inequalities. But how will our 
readers marvel when we now tell them, 
that the utmost amount of income 
arising to the Church of Ireland from 
tithe, from glebes, from ministers’ 
money, and under the operation either 
of Lord Morpeth’s or Sir Henry Har- 
dinge’s bill, is 435,371/.: thus yield- 
ing, when equally divided among two 
thousand rectors and curates, about 
220/. per annum to each—a sum, 
surely, not more than adequate. 
Nothing could be more triumphant 
than the speech of Lord Stanley on 
the Tithe-bill. The exact and con- 
clusive arithmetic which exposed the 
absurdity of the ministerial measure, 
was not more admirable than the glow- 
ing eloquence which denounced the 
avowed objects of it, and the influence 
under the pressure of which it sprung 
into existence. We complain not of 
principle violated in the contemplated 
measure—we complain not of the very 
essence of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment discarded—we say nothing of 
Christianity in its purest form trampled 
down, and concessions made to Popery 
calculated to elevate its superstitions on 
the overturned pillars and broken fanes 
of Protestantism. These are subjects 
not unworthy of the sacred orator and 
the holiest pulpit. We allude to the 
torturing inflicted on pounds, shillings, 
and pence —the blunders for which a 
schoolboy would be whipped — and 
the unstatesmanlike appearance of the 
whole measure. Lord John Russell 
enjoys the fruits of the appropriation 
of church property to other than eccle- 
siastical purposes, and can, therefore, 
we with those in Ireland who 
are hungry for a share. His reply to 
Stanley was a very nice foil for setting 
off the speech of his opponent. The 
contrast produced a wonderful effect. 
A few more such speeches from Lord 
Jolm after Lord Stanley, and more 
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effect will be produced than the most 
sanguine Conservatives ever antici- 
pated. 

Henceforth, let this calumniated 
church have justice done to her; let 
her laborious and suffering clergy have 
justice done to them; let her confis- 
cated sees have justice done to them, 
by receiving their bishops again; let 
her threatened spoliation have justice 
done to it, by being rejected, and 
spurned, and quashed ; and let the de- 
mand of O’Connell be speedily granted 
—really and substantially granted — 
* Justice to Ireland.” 

Our next advice is, that the Whigs 
of 1836, from the unstamped of the 
unwashed to the Morning Chronicle 
and the Globe, and from the plebeian 
patronage of the former to the aristo- 
cratic worship of the latter, look at 
O'Connell in his real character, and in 
the honest light of truth. This man 
has been in the habit, from his earliest 
début in public to the present moment, 
of threatening the parliament of Britain, 
when he clamoured for some conces- 
sion as the mouth-piece of the priests, 
and of cajoling and supporting for a 
season the ministry that gave what he 
wanted, until a fresh demand came to 
be called for. He has cursed the 
Whigs and blessed the Tories to-day, 
and made the blessing and the curse 
change places on the morrow. He 
stamps, and threatens with a visit from 
his seven millions of wretched Papists, 
till he wrings from a wavering ministry 
the demand he agitates for. He fawns 
upon them, flatters them, and smothers 
them with promises, as they proceed 
hesitatingly to comply ; and, when the 
law has sanctioned a reply to his cla- 
mours satisfactory to himself, he laughs 
aloud at the imbecility of the men that 
listened to him— declares it was the 
might of the people that extorted, not 
the hearts of the ministry that gave— 
and agitates again for fresh and still 
more sweeping innovations. He has 
lately been on a missionary tour, in- 
culcating the necessity of organic 
changes in the House of Lords —so 
truly organic, that, if granted, that il- 
lustrious house will cease to be what 
it now is, a check on the outgoings of 
the democracy, and will become the 
mere tool of the worshippers of O’Con- 
nell. By reforming the House of 
Lords, the man means introducing 
Dr. M‘Hale, Dr. Murray, and a score 
of abbots, among the high-minded 
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peers of Britain, and thereby precipi- 
tating that worst disaster that can be- 
tide his unhappy country —the esta- 
blishment of Popery on the ruins of 
Protestantism. The end that the man 
has in view—the end he expects heaven 
for accomplishing — is the aggrandise- 
ment and endowment of Popery in 
Ireland, preliminary to her extermi- 
nating progress in England. A series 
of questions, recently put to O'Connell 
by a confidential writer in the Times, 
lets the cat out of the bag. 


“‘ ist. Did not you, Daniel O’Connell, 
on the organisation of the New York Ca- 
tholic Society, say, that money and men 
must be found to push home the prin- 
ciples of Catholicism against the ‘damned 
heretics,’ with whom no terms could be 
made while there remained in their hands 
an acre of glebe-land, in England or Ire- 
land, belonging to the Church ? 

«« 2d. Did not you, Daniel O’Connell, 
in your correspondence with certain ab- 
sconded traitors, who ought to have been 
hung at Vinegar Hill, say, that unless 
Catholic emancipation were granted, the 
only inroad on the ‘ damned heretics’ in 
England and Ireland would be through 
the credit of the country ? 

*« $d. Did not you, on the granting of 
Catholic emancipation, write to the pre- 
sident of the Catholic Association of New 
York, and say, ‘ Hurrah now for Catholic 
ascendency ? 

‘* T pause for a reply.” 


In this document there are traces of 
the policy of the Jesuits, as well as the 
principles of Dens ; and justice to Ire- 
land, and justice to the Agitator him- 
self, demand a reply, Yes, or No, to 
these queries. What steps may fol- 
low, nous verrons. 

We implore Lord Melbourne and 
his associates to regard O'Connell in 
the same light in which they regarded 
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him in the king’s speech, at the com- 
mencement of a session not too remote 
to be remembered. The O'Connell of 
that session was, if comparison may be 
instituted, not half so obnoxious as the 
O'Connell of the present; but in the 
panegyrics of the ministry, in the pages 
of ministerial papers, the Agitator has 
undergone a complete change. His 
fierce and inflammatory agitation is 
now constitutional practice ; his “ pea- 
sants’ brass,” raised from a starving 
people, has lost its once odious fla- 
vour; the bags of the sturdy beggar 
have been transformed into the wings 
on which he rises high in the favour 
of ministers; the acclamations of the 
Voluntaries, who find in him a patron, 
and the plaudits of the Whigs, who 
feel in him a buttress, have invested 


‘the libeller of female chastity — the re- 


proachful insulter of our nation’s orna- 
ments — the able-bodied beggar from a 
half-starved populace — the minion of 
the pope —the organ of the priests — 
the emissary of Popery, with a political 
glory that is the brand of England and 
the boast of Rome, the humiliation of 
the ministers of 1836, and the eleva- 
tion, to an ominous height, of the 
Papal power in this Protestant country. 
These prescriptions which we have 
enumerated, faithfully admitted and 
applied, will do much to introduce the 
reign of justice in all the institutions 
of Ireland, and among the persons 
connected with it; and the govern- 
ment that will enforce the application 
of them, will signalise itself in the re- 
cords of our country. ‘(Justice to 
Ireland !” most unquestionably, Daniel 
O'Connell. “ Justice to Ireland!” 
most certainly, reader! But remem- 
ber, both of you, what are in truth, 
and what must be in fact, the con- 
stituent elements of that Justice. 
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ON ANGLO-NORMAN POETRY.* 


Tue Normans were a northern tribe, 
and originally spoke a northern tongue ; 
but at an early period they seem to 
have adopted that corrupt form of the 
Latin language which was, from its 
origin, called Romane, and which has, 
in the course of time, been changed 
into modern French. From the lan- 
guage which they spoke, and the 
country which they inhabited, by the 
Saxons they were themselves generally 
designated as Frenchmen. 

Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers appear 
to have been a people extremely jea- 
lous of all foreign influence or inter- 
ference. A weak prince, Edward the 
Confessor, first introduced into Eng- 
land Norman manners and the Nor- 
man (French) language. The national 
jealousy of his subjects was soon 
roused ; the nobles, who were disin- 
herited to make way for foreigners, 
took up arms; and the Saxon parlia- 
ment passed a decree, which banished 
from the kingdom the numerous Nor- 
mans whom the king had introduced 
into the offices of church and state. 
But the bad policy of one king, though 
not exercised long, worked great and 
lasting evils. The partiality which 
Edward had shewn towards foreigners 
led eventually, after a very brief pe- 
riod, to the conquest of his kingdom. 

At the time of William’s entrance, 
it is more than probable that the Romane 
tongue was commonly understood by 
the higher ranks in England: from an 
incident in his life, it appears that 
Hereward, so long the opposer of Nor- 
man influence after it had become su- 
preme, was well acquainted with it. 
From that period the Saxon language 
began to be broken up; and even the 
form in which the Saxons had been 


accustomed to write the Roman letters 
was exchanged for another, introduced, 
with their language and literature, by 
the intruders. 

Early in the fourteenth century, the 
influence of the Norman tongue in 
England began to lose ground; its 
best, or, at least, its most popular 
literary on were translated 
into English; the use of the language 
itself was by degrees restricted to the 
courts of law, and at last rejected even 
from thence ; and the English language 
threw away more and more its adven- 
titious words, and became more native 
in its character, till that character was 
fixed by the host of luminaries who 
gave to the seventeenth century so 
brilliant a place in our literary annals. 
The Norman literature shared the fate 
of the language, and, after going through 
many transformations, the romances and 
fabliaux which had amused and de- 
lighted the nobles of the thirteenth 
century, became the ballads and chap- 
books which were hawked about the 
streets, for the entertainment of the 
labourer and the peasant, in the seven- 
teenth. In France, also, as the Romane 
tongue was gradually moulded down 
to its present form, the literature which 
it contained passed through somewhat 
similar transformations. One of these 
transformations, the translating of the 
older metrical romances into more 
modern prose, and the consequent 
neglect of the originals, were the cause 
of the loss of much of the earlier 
French poetry. 

After the Romane language and li- 
terature were no longer popular, they 
were long neglected both in England 
and in France. In the latter country, 
the revival of a taste for their early 
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poetry began at a comparatively mo- 
dern date. Some of the older poems 
had, indeed, long retained a share of 
reputation —like those of Chaucer in 
England ; and we have editions of the 
Roman de la Rose of Jehan de Meun 
before and in 1529, and again in 1735, 
1737, and 1799. In 1756, Barbazan 
first published his selection of early 
metrical tales and fabliaux; and in 
1779, Le Grand d’Aussy published his 
work on the same subject. The latter 
writer furnished several papers on the 
early Norman and French poetry to 
the volumes of the Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits. Among those who 
first made this subject their study, was 
the Abbé de la Rue, who visited Eng- 
land during the latter part of the last 
century, and who communicated se- 
veral papers to the Transactions of our 
Society of Antiquaries. He has now, 
in his old age—and that not his “green 
old age”— published the result of the 
labours of his life, in the three volumes 
whose title we have placed at the head 
of our present paper. The abbé ga- 
thered his knowledge in the infancy of 
the study; his mind, like that of many 
of his countrymen, is not very philo- 
logical; and his book is filled with 
inaccuracies and ungrounded hypo- 
theses. Early in the present century, 
a more decided taste for their older 
literature began to appear in France ; 
and from that time to the present a 
number of persons have come forward 
as editors of the romances and fabliaux 
of their forefathers. Roquefort made 
a glossary of the language, and edited 
the works of Marie; Pluquet edited 
the Roman de Rou; Méon gave to 
the public a new edition of the older 
publication of Barbazan—two addi- 
tional volumes of early metrical tales, 
of which one is restricted to religious 
stories—a new edition of the Roman 
de la Rose—and one of the lengthy 
roman of Renard. They all com- 
mitted errors without number, because 
they were deficient in an accurate phi- 
lological knowledge of the language 
which they published. When, how- 
ever, we censure our neighbours for 
their want of philological talent, we 
must make, at least, one exception — 
that of the now venerable Raynouard, 
who was the first that discovered that 
the Romane language, like all others, 
must have been governed in its form- 
ation and inflexion by fixed grammati- 
cal principles. He is now publishing 
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the result of the labours of his life— 
his magnificent dictionary of the Pro- 
vencal tongues. 

Of late, the French government, or, 
at least, some members of it, have 
manifested an inclination to encourage 
literature ; and in 1833, M. Guizot, 
the minister of public instruction, sent 
to England M. Francisque Michel, 
who was already a voluminous editor, 
and who in every respect excels, in 
knowledge and accuracy, his prede- 
cessors in the same line, for the pur- 
pose of transcribing from a manuscript 
in the British Museum the metrical 
chronicle of Benoit de Sainte-More, 
with the intention of printing it at the 
royal press. During his stay in this 
country, M. Michel has edited at Lon- 
don three works, which are important 
to our own national literature and his- 
tory :—a collection of the Norman and 
French metrical romances of Tristram 
and Isonde—an early Norman poem 
on the fabulous voyage of Charlemagne 
to the East, which was apparently 
written in England—and a Norman 
metrical history of the conquest of Ire- 
land by Henry the Second ; of which 
we have lately had reason to speak 
more at large. 

If the Normans ever had a literature 
of northern origin peculiar to them- 
selves, it seems to have been nearly 
forgotten before their entrance into 
England, where their literary produc- 
tions were formed upon the models 
that were presented to them by the 
language which they had then adopted 
in place of their own. Their first ro- 
mances were those of Charlemagne and 
Arthur. The class of poetry, however, 
which was first popular among the 
Normans in England, consisted chiefly 
of chronicles and saints’ legends. Our 
libraries are full of early Anglo-Nor- 
man metrical lives of the saints, which, 
though the subject is not very inviting, 
are often valuable to the philologist for 
their language; and are sometimes ex- 
tremely curious in affording us not only 
incidents which illustrate the manners 
and modes of thinking of our forefathers 
of the twelfth century, but also much 
historical information. Few of them 
have been printed, and it is neither 
probable nor desirable that many of 
them ever should be printed. M. 
Monmerqué, however, a distinguished 
patron of these studies in France, has 
lately edited for the Société des Bib- 
liophiles, or French Roxburgh Club, 
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the life of St. Nicholas, by the cele- 
brated chronicler Wace, the author of 
the Roman de Rou, an _ interesting 
metrical history of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, from the first expedition of the 
Normans, and their settlement in Neus- 
tria, to the reign of Henry I. of England. 
Another chronicle of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, in the same language and 
equally in metre, but long and tedious, 
was written by Wace’s contemporary 
and rival, Benoit de Sainte-More; of 
which one copy is preserved. It ex- 
tends to nearly forty-six thousand verses. 
Wace also composed, under the title 
of Le Brut d’ Angleterre, an enlarged 
metrical version of the celebrated his- 
tory of the British kings, which had 
been composed in Latin, in the same 
century, by Geoffry of Monmouth. 
An edition of this poem is now in the 
press at Rouen, of which the first 
volume has been recently published. 
One of the manuscripts of Wace’s 
Brut, which is preserved in the British 
Museum, contains a metrical Norman 
history of the Anglo-Saxon kings, by 
Geoffry Gaimar, a chronicler, also, of 
the twelfth century, which fills up the 
period of English history from the fall 
of the British dynasty to the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. It has 
been supposed that Gaimar’s poem, 
also, in its original state, contained the 
whole of the history which had been 
written by Geoffry of Monmouth ; of 
whose book there is another metrical 
version, by an unknown Norman poet, 
preserved among the manuscripts of 
the British Museum. 

A metrical chronicle does not seem 
to promise much occasion for the exer- 
cise of poetic skill. Yet the poets 
who composed them were generally 
such as, from the fame which they had 
gained by other works, had been se- 
lected by kings or nobles to perform 
the task ; and they took every oppor- 
tunity of introducing the same descrip- 
tions and the same embellishments 
with which they habitually adorned 
their romances, and which, it must be 
confessed, are sometimes not unpleas- 
ing. Thus, when his Latin chronicle 
informed him that an event occurred in- 
the spring, Benoit will tell us that it was 


** Quant vint el tens qu’ivers derive 
Que l’erbe vers point en la rive, 
Lorsque florissent li ramel, 

E dulcement chantent oisel, 
Merle, mauvis, e loriol, 
E estornel, e rossignol, 
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La blanche flor pent en l’espine, 
E reverdoie la gaudine, 
Quant li tens est dulz et souez.” 


«¢ What time chill winter hides his head, 
And verdant herbage clothes the mead, 
When every tree puts forth its bud, 
And gaily chants the feather’d brood 

Of thrush, and lark, and nightingale, 

In varied note, through wood and dale, 
And white-thorn shews its bloom between 
The copse’s robe of new-born green, 
And sweet and softly breathes the air.” 


It is not, however, by the introduc- 
tion of such descriptions that a chro- 
nicle could be transformed into a poem ; 
and, if they were frequently used, they 
would only appear as ifterruptions in 
the dull, slow stream of the narration 
of events. But it happened, fortu- 
nately for the writers of the twelfth 
century, that the chronicles on which 
they had to work partook much more 
of the poetic than of the historical ; 
that the materials on which they were 
founded were generally fable — often 
poetry, but of a much older formation. 
There was, moreover, one class of ro- 
mances, which was never looked upon 
as fabulous; and as the monks em- 
bellished their prose Latin chronicles 
with saints’ legends and miracles, so 
the poets in their rhimes made no 
scruple of inserting the romances of 
Havelok, of Guy of Warwick, of Bevis, 
and of the whole cycle of the Round 
Table. The result was natural — the 
character of the poetry was extremely 
unequal, sometimes breathing the light 
style of the romances themselves —at 
others, labouring under all the heavi- 
ness of prose. 

Wace possessed, indeed, not much 
of that scepticism which now seems to 
be the necessary characteristic of a 
historian. He had heard much of the 
legends connected with the forest of 
Brecheliant, in Bretagne, and of the 
enchanted fountain of Berenton within 
its confines, where, by a certain pro- 
cess, the inhabitants were accustomed 
to procure rain whenever they wanted 
it. Moreover, he had been assured 
that one might see fairies there : 


‘«« There they see the fairies play, 
If we trust what Bretons say.” 
« La solt l’en li fées véir, 
Se li Bretunz disent veir.” 
Le Roman de Rou, v. 11,528. 


Wace’s curiosity was exceedingly 
moved : he travelled to Brecheliant to 
seek the fairies; there he found the 
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forest, and hunted well every corner 
and every bush, but not a single fairy 
could he discover, and nothing even 
deserving the name of a “ marvel.” 
The poet returned, mortified at his own 
credulity; and in his account of the 
gathering of the Norman troops before 
the invasion of England and the battle 
of Hastings, he has taken the occasion 
of telling his story, and has made a 
candid confession of his own folly. “1 
went there,” says he, “to seek marvels ; 
I saw the forest, and I saw the coun- 
try; I sought marvels, but, alas! I 
found none; I was a fool when I 
went, and a fool when I returned: I 
sought folly, and I confess my fault.” 

*« La alai jo merveilles querre, 

Vis la forest e vis la terre ; 
Merveilles quis, maiz ne’s trovai ; 
Fol m’en revins, fol i alai, 
Fol i alai, fol m’en revins, 
Folie quis, por fol me tins.” 

Ib. v. 11,534. 

It is by no means improbable, that 
the groundwork of the cycles of 
Charlemagne and of Arthur were prose 
Latin histories, such as those of Tur- 
pin and Geoffry, whose foundations 
had been traditions of a still older 
date. The fabulous story attributed 
to the former was, perhaps, the ground- 
work of the romances of the “ douze 
pairs,” in giving the subject of that 
of Roncevaux ; and, when once the 
emperor became a hero of romance, it 
was natural enough to give his name 
to the tales and stories which were at 
that time floating about: such as that 
of the “gabs” of the twelve peers at 
the court of King Hugo, which is just 
published under the title of the Voyage 
of Charlemagne to Constantinople. It 
is probable that the noble romance of 
Roncevaux, as it exists in a manuscript 
at Oxford, is a work of the middle or 
latter part of the twelfth century. The 
Voyage of Charlemagne was evidently 
written a little later. The former is 
attributed to a trouvére named Turold ; 
its subject is alluded to in the latter, 
and they are both written in the same 
style of verse. 

The subject of the Voyage is one of 
those jests which seem to have amused 
the Norman nobles at their cups. Irri- 
tated at an imprudent observation of 
the empress, Charles goes to seek King 
Hugo at Constantinople, and, in his 
way, passes by Jerusalem and Jericho. 
Ile found Hugo, with his court, amus- 
ing themselves in the green fields near 
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his capital; was hospitably received ; 
and, at the supper, Oliver became en- 
amoured of the beautiful daughter of 
the King of Constantinople, who is 
afterwards the subject of his “ gab.” 
It seems to have been the custom of 
the barons in the middle ages to make 
jokes while at their wine. Charle- 
magne and his twelve peers retired to 
their chamber, to drink their wine to- 
gether; and there, without any feeling 
of restraint, they began each to make 
his * gab,” or-joke, which consisted in 
an extravagant gasconade. The em- 
peror himself began. He said, that if 
Hugo placed one of his “ bachelors,” 
armed with helm and hauberk, on his 
steed, with his sword he would strike 
him on the head—would, at one blow, 
cut through his body, and through the 
saddle and horse; and, if he let the 
sword enter the ground — 


*« Ja n’en ert més receuz par nul hume 
charnel, 
Tresque il seit pleine haunste de terre 
desteret.”—V. 463. 


Roland declared that he could blow 
down the city by a puff of his breath ; 
and Oliver boasted of his great powers 
which he could exercise upon the king’s 
daughter. Even Turpin, the arch- 
bishop, gabbed ; and his boast was of 
his surpassing skill in performing 
mountebank tricks upon horses. After 
they had all gabbed, a spy, who had 
concealed himself in the room, hastened 
to King Hugo, and told him all that 
they had said. Many of the gabs 
seemed derogatory to the dignity of 
the king; he was enraged beyond 
measure, and he swore that he would 
behead them all if they did not accom- 
plish their boasts. The Franks were 
terrified at the consequence which 
seemed likely to result from their im- 
prudence, and their emperor, reproach- 
ing Hugo for his treachery in placing 
a spy in their private chamber, where 
they talked over their wine, brought 
forth, as his last resource, the relics 
which had been given him at Jeru- 
salem. It so happened, that Oliver 
was first called upon. He was shut 
up all night in a chamber with the 
princess: she was kind ; and, though 
he fell far short of his boast, she gave 
her testimony in his favour. The king 
was astounded, declared he must be 
an enchanter, and proceeded to prove 
the others. Charlemagne had, how- 
ever, prayed hard upon his relics ; and, 
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by their miraculous interference, the 
king was so astonished at the feats of 
some of the peers, that he sought no 
further trial, but became reconciled to 
the emperor, agreed to receive him as 
his liege-lord, and the latter returned 
joyful to his own country. 

In the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, another class of historical poems 
became popular, whose subjects were 
detached ‘portions of contemporary 
history. Of the reign of Henry II. 
are preserved two of these poems; a 
poem of that monarch’s wars with his 
sons, written by one Jordan Fantome, 
in a manuscript at Durham; and 
one at Lambeth, relating to his con- 
quest of Ireland: which latter is on 
the eve of publication. Of the reign 
of Henry’s son, John, we have also two: 
the story of the adventures of Eustace 
the monk, preserved in a manuscript 
of the Royal Library at Paris, which 
has been edited by M. Michel, and 
of which we shall probably, on an- 
other occasion, have reason to speak ; 
and the history of the adventures of 
Fulco Fitz-Warine, which is preserved 
in the British Museum in a prose ver- 
sion, and is preparing for publication 
by T. Duffus Hardy, Esq., of the 
Tower of London. These two differ 
from the poems of the preceding reign 
in being more personal, and in con- 
taining more of romance. The latter 
are as purely historical as the chro- 
nicles ; the former relate the personal 
adventures of outlaws celebrated for 
their wild and romantic lives; and, as 
many of those adventures could only 
be known by hearsay — often but by 
conjecture —the history had become 
interwoven with fiction before it fell 
into the hands of the poet. The writer 
of the adventures of Fulco was evi- 
dently a bard who belonged to the fa- 
mily ; he was well acquainted with 
every corner of Fulco’s castle of Lud- 
low, and with the surrounding country, 
and even with their traditions: and 
though the prose version is so literal 
that we can sometimes trace in it the 
verses of the original, it is much to be 
lamented that the poem itself is lost. 

The romances of the Round Table 
became more popular in England than 
those of Charlemagne, and were re- 
peated and diversified in a thousand 
different shapes. The nucleus on 
which the cycle, in either case, was 
formed, was at first probably small ; 
but it was not the plot but the details 
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which, after a while, constituted the 
essential part of a Norman and of a 
French romance. So that the writer 
strung together a goodly list of chival- 
rous engagements and cunning strata- 
gems, it was of little consequence what 
might be their object, or what might 
be their result. The heroes whose 
names had become popular were na- 
turally those which the general taste 
preferred ; and, for a time, every knight 
who slew a monster, or who rescued 
a lady, must necessarily be one of 
Arthur’s court. In one instance we 
have seen that the name of Charle- 
magne had been adopted, and a pass- 
ing tradition of a voyage, which he 
was supposed to have made to the 
East, eagerly seized upon, as the most 
convenient medium for telling a plea- 
sant joke—a joke which, a little later, 
might have been more appropriately 
formed into a fabliau. In like man- 
ner, at an early period, the name of 
Tristram was adopted, and the story 
of his amour with the fair Isoude, per- 
haps, invented, to give occasion for 
telling the stratagems of a venturous 
and love-sick knight to possess the 
person of his mistress. We confess 
that we are no great believers in the 
supposed Welsh originals of these 
poems. 

The worthy “ laureate” and satirist 
of the sixteenth century, John Skelton, 
of whose collected works an edition is 
now promised by Mr. Dyce, reduces 
the tale of Tristram’s love for Isoude 
to its true dignity, if robbed of its 
details, when he talks of having read 

«* Of Tristram and Kyng Marke, 

And al the whole warke [work] 
Of bele Isold his wife, 

For whom was much strife : 
Some say she was lyght, 

And made her husband knyghte 
Of the common hal 

That cuckoldes men cal.” 


There is, indeed, something rather dis- 
gusting than pleasing in the story ofa 
man who lived in a constant and adul- 
terous intercourse, and that not over- 
secretly, with the wife of his own 
uncle. But the age which witnessed 
the formation of such a story, was one 
in which the moral rights of property 
were not much considered —in which 
the abstract criminality of such an 
intercourse was not looked upon as 
greatly deepened because it came 
under the title of adultery, so long as 
the perpetrator could either brave the 
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power or escape the eye of the party 
who was injured. At the same time, 
the incident of the love-potion which 
rendered that intercourse unavoidable, 
while it threw a magical air over the 
story, flattered the selfish feelings of 
the men of those days, in covering 
their excesses, and their violence, and 
their recklessness, with the plea of fa- 
tality —-a plea in which the oppressed 
and the oppressor alike seek consola- 
tion or excuse where immorality and 
violence are predominant. 

Still, the romantic adventures of the 
two lovers, and the melancholy con- 
clusion of their history (an incident, 
by the way, taken, not from Welsh, but 
from Grecian story), are not without 
interest ; the poem, in its different 
forms, is an important monument of 
the taste of an early period; and the 
collection of the Norman poems on 
that story, which M. Michel has edited, 
forms a valuable addition to our stock 
of early literature, and an appropriate 
companion to the English poem as 
edited by our great romancer of the 
nineteenth century. M. Michel’s two 
volumes furnish us with every thing 
that is known, or that has been con- 
jectured, relating to the history of the 
story of Tristram. 

In the thirteenth century, it is pro- 
bable that the practice of reciting the 
long romances began to decline, and 
the minstrels supplied their place with 
brief and more amusing pieces; the 
object at which they now aimed being 
to make “ beards wag merry in hall.” 
A large, and, certainly, an interesting 
portion of the French and Norman 
poetry of this period, consisted of short 
metrical tales, published under the 
titles of fabliaux, lays, dits, &c. It 
might have been a point of dispute, 
whether this class of poems owed its 
origin to the French or to the Nor- 
mans, had we not, in a manuscript of 
the Public Library of Cambridge, 
Latin metrical fabliaux, written in 
Germany at the beginning of the tenth 
century. There can be little doubt 
that a very larze number of the fa- 
bliaux of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, productions so congenial to 
the light character of our continental 
neighbours, were written in France ; 
but their minstrels were a vagabond 
race: from their own land they wan- 
dered over to England and to Ireland, 
which was then looked upon as the 
extremity of the world, and the French 
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fabliaux were as popular at the courts 
of the nobles of our own islands as 
were the works of native writers. The 
object of a fabliau is generally to pro- 
voke laughter and mirth —some plea- 
sant joke, some crafty stratagem of 
knight or clerk to cheat a vilain, to 
seduce a maiden, or to debauch a wife; 
or some ludicrous scrape into which 
those persons had fallen in the attempt, 
is their most common subject. Some- 
times, indeed, the case is reversed ; 
and it is the peasant, the lady, or the 
lady’s husband, who practises the de- 
ception —the knight or clerk who is 
the dupe. 

In these poems, the most common 
object of ridicule is the “ vilain,” or 
peasant ; for in the literature of those 
times we find not a trace of those two 
distinct and grand classes of society 
which the warm imagination of some 
historians has conceived —slaves and 
masters. The characteristics of the 
knight were, or ought to have been, 
politeness and gentleness—the manners 
of the peasant were rude and unculti- 
vated ; and hence the latter was to the 
former a never-ending subject of ridi- 
cule and contempt. It is clear from 
these fabliaux, that the vilain often 
became rich ; and here, again, he was 
an object of ridicule, and no change of 
fortune could change the perversity 
of his nature: the characteristics of a 
gentleman were generosity and liberal- 
ity; and those of the vilain, when he 
bad gained wealth by the sweat of his 
brow, or by other means, are repre- 
sented as meanness, and avarice, and 
arrogance. One of the fabliaux which 
Barbazan printed, paints strongly and 
ingeniously the different tastes of the 
three classes of knights, clerks, and 
vilains. A party of the former pass 
through a pleasant and shady mea- 
dow, surrounded by beautiful scenery ; 
they are enchanted with the prospect, 
and wish for meat and wine that they 
might dine on the grass. Soon after 
them come a party of clerks, whose 
feelings are also roused by the beauty 
of the spot: throughout the fabliau 
the clerk is the seducer of maidens 
and wives ; in this instance, their ex- 
clamation was —“ Had we but fair 
maidens here, how pleasant a spot for 
play!” They, too, passed on, and 
were followed by a party of vilains, 
who, with a grosser taste, were pleased 
with the place, and would at once have 
made of it a water-closet. 
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The publication of a series of early 
pieces relating to the character of the 
vilain, which are extremely important 
to the history of that class of society 
during the middle ages, has been com- 
menced by M. Monmerqué and M. 
Michel. One of these, a short poem 
of the thirteenth century, describes the 
household establishment of the peasant 
of that time; and another, of the same 
age, but in prose, gives a laughable 
enumeration of twenty-three kinds of 
vilains, and of the peculiar character- 
istics ofeach. The piggish vilain, we 
are there told, is he who labours in 
the vineyard, and, when a passenger 
asketh the road, replies, “ You know 
as well as I.” The vilain canine is he 
who will sit before his door, on festival 
days and Sundays, to laugh at every 
one who passes ; and ifhe see a gentle- 
man with a hawk on his fist, he will 
cry, “* Ha! there’s a cawing bird, that 
will have for his supper a-night a fat 
hen, which would be enough for all my 
family.” The husky (?) vilain (moussous) 
is a frenetic vilain, who utterly de- 
testeth God and holy Church, and all 
gentility. The vilain asinine is he who 
carries to the feast the cake and the 
barrel of wine: if it be fair weather, 
he will carry his wife’s cloak; if it 
rain, he will strip himself to his 
breeches to cover her, that she may 
not be wet. The apish vilain is he 
who stands before Notre Dame, at 
Paris, and looks at the kings, exclaim- 
ing “ There is Pepin! there is Charle- 
magne!” whilst some one behind is 
cutting his purse. The prince vilain 
is one who goes to plead before the 
bailiff for the other vilains, and says, 
“ Sir, in the times of my grandfather 
and my great-grandfather our cows 
were in these meadows, our sheep in 
those copses;’’ and thus he gains a 
hundred pence from the vilains. The 
hooded vilain is the poor married clerk, 
who goes to labour with the other vi- 
lains. The crab-like vilain is he who 
returns from the forest laden with 
wood, and enters his house backwards 
because the door is too low. The 
grafted vilain is he who takes gentle 
dame to his wife, exactly as if one 
should graft a fair pear upon a cab- 
bage, or upon a thorn-bush, or upon a 
turnip. 

From the subject of many of the fa- 
bliaux, we might be led to suppose 
that, in spite of the strong feeling of 
caste which then existed, such union 
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between persons of the two classes was 
by no means uncommon. The parties 
are always a peasant, or vilain, who 
has become wealthy, and the daughter 
ofa poor knight, who possesses more 
beauty than money. The husband is 
stupid and brutal, the lady cunning 
and crafty; he is always jealous and 
suspicious, and (for it was then, as 
now, the act not of a gentleman but of 
a boor to strike a woman) he some- 
times beats his better-half. She, on 
the other hand, proves faithless as often 
as she can find an opportunity; and 
the writers of the fabliaux seem to 
think her conduct in this case ex- 
tremely right and proper. The pea- 
sant, indeed, had in their eyes as 
little right to the possession of such 
property as he had to keep hawks, or 
hounds of chase. The frequency of 
this doctrine, the general character of 
the stories, and the extreme obscenity 
with which many of them are filled, 
give us no high notion of the morality 
of the gentry before whom they were 
recited ; though it must be confessed, 
that the most obscene are by no means 
the most immoral. The grossness of 
a joke was then no hinderance to its 
being made public. 

It was, after all, a strange texture of 
mind, that of our forefathers of the 
middle ages, capable in the same per- 
son of presenting, at different times, 
and under different emotions, an un- 
bounded diversity of character. At 
one time, all generosity; at another, 
giving loose rein to the most merciless 
cruelty; now, exemplarily pious and 
devout; and then again giving itself 
up to the excess of licentiousness. The 
extremes of obscenity and piety seem, 
indeed, to have been then by no means 
difficult of reconciliation ; and in the 
same manuscript, written by the same 
hand, we often find religious poems 
mixed with fabliaux equally disgust- 
ing. This seems the more extraordi- 
nary, when we consider that the greater 
number of the contes devots describe 
to us the martyrdom to which their 
heroes and heroines have subjected 
themselves in defence of their chastity, 
or their deep penitence for having 
transgressed it. Their religion, how- 
ever, was extremely passive; the line 
of demarcation between right and wrong 
is not over-distinctly traced ; and even 
the religious stories often give more 
encouragement to vice than to virtue. 
For example, on a time, as one of these 















































tales assures us, there was a nun, who 
performed the duties of sacristan in 
her nunnery; and she was passingly 
devout, praying from morn to night to 
God and to his saints, and, above all, 
to the Virgin mother, whom she loved 
and honoured exceedingly. The pious 
maiden was, at length, overcome by 
the temptations of the evil one: she 
left her monastery, and spent two years 
in unchastity and licentiousness. At 
the expiration of that term she re- 
pented of her follies, returned covered 
with shame to her monastery, and there 
found that the “* Mother of God,” will- 
ing, in return for her former devout- 
ness, to give her a fair share of the 
pleasures of this world, had most 
obligingly taken her semblance and 
office during the period of her trans- 
gression, to screen her faults from 
notice.— De la Sougreteine, Méon, 
tom. li. 

There would be no difficulty in col- 
lecting instances of still greater con- 
descension on the part of Our Lady 
towards offending members of the 
community, who had always taken 
care to keep on good terms with her. 
There was once a robber, who had es- 
pecial care, whenever he went forth in 
search of plunder, to place himself 
under her ladyship’s protection; and, 
surely enough, he was for a long time 
entirely successful. However, one day 
the devil, who, it seems, was not well 
satisfied with the interference of Our 
Lady, contrived that the offender, in 
one of his robberies, should fall into 
the hands of the justice. The robber 
had long been an object of fear for his 
depredations ; his offences had been 
great, and death, as a matter of course, 
was adjudged to be the punishment 
he merited. He was dragged to the 
gallows, amidst the rejoicings of the 
people; the halter was adjusted to his 
neck ; he was thrown from the scaffold, 
and left to his fate. But the Virgin 
was aware of the danger of her faithful 
servant, and came in haste to his as- 
sistance. She placed “ her delicate 
white hands” under his feet as he 
hung, and supported him for two days, 
that he sustained neither hurt nor pain. 
When on the second day his perse- 
cutors found him alive, and world 
have cut his throat with their swords, 
she placed one of her hands over his 
throat, and defended that also from 
their violence. The spectators were 
astonished at his tenacity of life; he 
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opened his mouth, and explained to 
them the mystery; they cut him down, 
and he, leaving his former profession, 
became a monk in the abbey which 
stood hard by, and served Our Lady 
faithfully all his days. — Du Larron 
qui se commandoit a Nostre Dame toutes 
les fois qwil aloit embler. Méon, 
tom. li. 

Poetry seems naturally to require a 
mythology; and the writers of the fa- 
bliaux, for whom the popular mytho- 
logy of the peasantry had no charms, 
had imperceptibly and unconsciously 
formed a system in which the Virgin 
and her Son, whom they were accus- 
tomed to worship beneath the solemn 
and majestic grandeur of their Gothic 
churches, took the place of heathen 
personages, whose characters and at- 
tributes were far less virtuous and less 
holy. The “ Lady Mary” of the poets 
was fair and beautiful — luxuriously 
beautiful ; and they dwell with delight 
on her eyes, and her mouth, and her 
tresses—on her delicate feet and hands, 
on the whiteness of her skin, and on 
the elegance of her form. She was 
even the patroness of love —a true 
Venus ; and she exacted that worship 
and that homage which, as such, were 
due to her. In a fabliau entitled the 
Court of Paradise, printed in Barba- 
zan, a rich festival is described as 
being celebrated among the saints of 
both sexes; and there the virgin and 
the madelaine lead the dance, singing 
as they go, “ Tuit cil qui sont ena- 
mourez viengnent danssier, li autre 
non” — Let all who are in love come 
and dance, and none other. And the 
ladies and maidens instantly join in 
chanting, “ Je gart le bos, que nus n’en 
port chapel di flors s'il n’aime”— I 
guard the wood, that none take a chap- 
let of flowers unless he be in love. 
Many similar chants are sung; and at 
last Christ kisses the Virgin on the 
eyes, mouth, and cheeks, “ which were 
both delicate and beautiful — more so 
than is the rose in its bloom.” 

«* A cest mot la bese en la face, 

Les iex, la bouche, et Ja maiselle, 
Que ele avoit et tendre et bele 
Plus que ne n’est rose espanie.” 

V. 569. 

The conte devot of tie monk who 
made the image of the devil, begins by 
telling us, that all who were in love 
should assemble in a meadow below 
Bethlehem ; “ for the god of love will 
go there to prove his friends, and he 
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will know who has a sweetheart: he 
that has none had better keep away.” 


‘* Desouz Bethléem en uns prez 
Venez avant vos qui amez, 
Li diex d’amor i velt aler 
Qui ses amis velt esprover, 
Et velt savoir qui a amie; 
Et vos fuiez qui n’amez mie.” 
Mé£on, tom. ii. 


Some young men, as one of these 
contes tells us, were playing at ball 
near a church, in the porch of which 
was a beautiful statue of Our Lady ; 
one of them, a handsome fellow, who 
had a sweetheart in the town whom he 
loved tenderly, approached the portal 
to lay down a ring, which the fair ob- 
ject of his affections had given him, 
from his finger, while he played. There 
he saw the image, which was “ fresh 
and new,” became suddenly enamoured 
of it, and, after due obeisance, ad- 
dressed the lady thus: 


“« « Dame,’ fet il, ‘en mon aage, 
D’ore en avant vous servirai, 
Car onques mais ue remirai, 
Dame, meschine, ne pucele, 
Qui tant me fust plesant ne bele ; 
Tu iez plus bele et plus plesans 
Que cele n’est cent mile tans, 
Qui cest anel m’avoit doné : 

Je li avoie habandoné 

Tot mon corage, et tot mon cuer ; 
Més por t’amor veil giter puer 
Li et s’amor et ses joiaus. 

Cest anel ci qui moult est biaus, 
Te veil doner par fine amor, 

Par tel couvent, que ja nul jor 
N’arai mais amie ne fame, 

Se vous non, bele douce Dame.’ 


” 


“ * Lady,’ he said, ‘ I promise duly, 
That all my life I'll serve thee truly ; 
For never saw I maiden fair 
Whose beauty could with thine compare, 
So courtly and so debonaire : 
And she who gave this ring to me, 
Though fair and sweet herself, than thee 
A hundred times less fair, I trow, 
Shall yield to thee her empire now. 
Tis true I’ve loved her long, and well, 
As many a fond caress may tell ; 
But now, forgotten and neglected, 
Her meaner charms for thine rejected, 
I give her ring a lasting token 
Ot faith which never shall be broken, 
Nor shared with maid or wife shall be 
The love I proffer unto thee.’”’ 

Du Varlet qui se maria a Nostre Dame, 

v. 42, Barbazan, tom. ii. 


So saying, he placed the ring on Our 
Lady’s finger. She was flattered, it 
seems, by the conquest she had made, 
and, in token of acceptance, bent the 
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finger on which was the ring, so that 
the latter could not again be with- 
drawn. The lover, astounded at the 
miracle, ran to his companions, who 
counselled him to retire from the 
world, and to give himself up entirely 
to his new spouse. He, however, 
neglected the advice of his friends, 
soon forgot the circumstance himself, 
and, his old attachment returning in 
all its force, he married the maiden 
who had given him the ring. Our 
Lady was not so easily to be robbed 
of her husband : on the wedding-night, 
when he would have approached his 
lady in bed, the Virgin Mary threw 
him suddenly into a slumber, and then 
she herself appeared to him, lying 
between them. 


«* Le doy monstroit a tout l’anel, 
Qui merveille li séoit bel, 
Car li dois ert polis et drois. 
* Ce n'est mie,’ fet ele, ‘ drois, 
Ne loyauté que tu me fais, 
Ledement t’ies vers moi meffais, 
Vez ici l’anel a t’amie 
Que me donas par druerie, 
Et si disoies que cent tans 
Ere plus bele et plus plesans 
Que pucele que tu séusses. 
Loiale amie en moi éusses, 
Se ne m’éusses deguerpie : 
La rose lesse pour l’ortie, 
Et l’esglantier por le séu. 
“She shew’d him straight her finger, 
where 
Was still the ring he’d given her ; 
And well became her hand that ring, 
Upon her soft skin glittering. 
‘ Instead of love, thou’st shewn,’ said she, 
‘ But falseness and disloyalty, 
And ill has kept thy faith to me. 
Behold the ring thou gavest, for token 
And pledge of love for e’er unbroken, 
And call’d me a hundred times more fair 
Than ever earthly maidens were. 
I have been ever true, but thou 
Hast taken a meaner lemman now ; 
Hast left for stinking nettle the rose, 
Sweet eglantine for flower more gross.’’ 
Id. v. 113, 


Our Lady, in the end, forced him 
to leave his wife, and to dedicate him- 
self unto her. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the original story, as it figures 
in the chronicles and in another fabliau, 
is a tale of magic, and that there the 
representative of Mary is the “ Lady 
Venus,” who, someway or other, had 
been dragged into the middle-age 
superstitions. 

In the legends of the monks, the 
hermits and other religious are people 
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of a nature altogether cold and devoid 
of passions; and the temptations to 
frailty, in regard of the other sex, are 
not very great :—the way in which the 
evil one most generally overcomes them 
is by sheer fright. Not so in the tales 
of the poets: there the devil does more 
with a fair word and a fair face, than 
he ever did in the other case with his 
legions of fiends. The hermits and 
monks of the fabliaux are, in fact, very 
susceptible of tender emotions, though 
their trials and temptations are some- 
times very droll, and generally fall out 
to their disadvantage. The hermit of 
one of the contes devots arrives at the 
house of a noble lady, is entertained 
with a plentiful and rich supper, and 
is afterwards led to a magnificent 
chamber to sleep. To his surprise, 
the lady undresses herself, enters the 
same bed, and places herself by bis 
side. At first, the hermit was modest, 
and begged the lady to leave the bed, 
or to suffer him to leave it. She re- 
plied by close embraces. She was 
young and beautiful, and the stoicism 
of the hermit was speedily melted 
down. When, however, he sought 
the full gratification of his desires, the 
lady requested that he would first grant 
her a favour. She took him to the foot 
of the bed and placed him in a cistern 
of marble, which was full of cold water. 
The season, as it appears, was not 
summer, and, before she allowed him 
to leave his bath, the hermit was al- 
most dead with cold, and, as might be 
supposed, in no humour to accept her 
now proffered favours. When, reco- 
vered from the effects of his bath, he 
began again to make advances to the 
lady, he was led a second time to the 
marble cistern, and the experiment 
was repeated till morning; when he 
arose, confessed the wickedness of his 
desires, and declared that his fair 
hostess was worthy of an eternal crown 
in Paradise. 
“« Et vous, dame, dont paradis, 
Et coronne aurez 4 touz diz.” 


His admiration was, however, vastly 
increased, when he learnt from the 
dame that in the same manner she 
treated her husband every night, in 
order that they might both secure places 
in that desirable region.— Du Prévost 
d’ Aquilée. Méon, tom. ii. 

Certain it is, that the evil one, when- 
ever either desirous of overthrowing 
their sanctity, or enraged at the obsti- 
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nacy and rudeness of his monkish op- 
ponents, seldom wanted a fair dame 
or a fair maiden who was ready enough 
to become the instrument of his malice 
or his revenge. At a certain abbey 
were a number of workmen, carving, 
in stones, figures of saints and devils ; 
and the sacristan, who was looking on, 
took a strange fancy of carving a devil 
himself. To work he went, with ham- 
mer and chisel, and, by great care and 
study, he succeeded in making a fiend 
so passingly ugly, that no person could 
look at it without terror. Delighted 
with his performance, he retired to his 
couch perfectly satisfied with himself; 
but at midnight he was roused from 
his slumber by a terrible noise in his 
cell, and, lo! there was the evil one 
himself. “ Wretch!” cried he, “ why 
hast thou made me so ugly?” and he 
threatened the poor monk vehemently, 
unless he would promise to mend his 
work. Three nights did the devil re- 
new his visit, with menaces more dread- 
ful every time ; and always was he de- 
feated and put to flight by the brother's 
holy water. In the neighbourhood 
dwelt a fair dame, who was a widow, 
and whom the devil filled with love 
for the sacristan; he raised a corre- 
sponding feeling in the latter: they 
were quickly brought together; and 
at last the lady persuaded bim one 
night to steal all the plate and jewels 
of the abbey, and to fly with her into 
a distant land. The sacristan, laden 
with the plunder, was on the way to 
join his mistress, when the devil en- 
tered the abbey, awakened the whole 
fraternity, and announced that the 
abbey had been robbed. The monks 
left their beds in haste, overtook the 
offender, and put him in prison. The 
devil again appeared before the sa- 
cristan, reproached him for his former 
obstinacy, and promised still to deliver 
him, provided he would promise to 
deface his image, and make one hand- 
somer in its place. The monk agreed 
willingly to the proposal, the tempter 
tock his place in the dungeon, and he 
sought his couch; and next morning, 
when the monks found him quietly 
performing his duties in the chapel, 
and would have led him back to pri- 
son, he professed an entire ignorance 
of what had passed. They immedi- 
ately, suspecting that some delusion 
had been played upon them, went to 
the prison, found there the evil one in 
the garb of a sacristan, and instantly 
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came the father-abbot, fearfully armed 
with cross and holy-water, to put the 
enemy to confusion. 


«« D’els s’esvanoui erraument, 
Si s’en torna par un auvent 
De la meson, si la hurta 
Que devant soi l’acraventa. 
Un moine prist, si l’emportoit, 
Par le chaperon le tenoit ; 
Quand le chaperon destacha 
Par le moine, qui trop pesa, 
Si li eschapa de la main 
Et cil avala sanz polain, 

Si que seur ses fréres versa, 
Que ne sai quanz en enversa.” 


“«* From holy cross quick fled the devii 
(The monks, I guess, were not o’er civil) : 
Against the wall he stumbled, souse ! 
Knock’d down a corner of the house, 
And then, as ’twere in vengeful mood, 
Snatch’d up a brother by the hood. 
The monk himself was tat and heavy 
(Perchance, the largest of the bevy) ; 
His hood gave way, and, sad to tell, 
Right on his brethren’s heads he fell, 
Who, as they stared in sore confusion, 
Wereallknock’ddown by the concussion.” 
D’un Moine qui countrefist U'ymage du 
Deable, vy. 417. Mé£on, tom. ii. 


The monks then hastened to the mo- 
nastery, to apologise to the sacristan 
for the evil opinion they had formed 
of him; and the latter, according to 
his promise, brake in pieces his ugly 
devil, and laboured hard to form one 
which might be less objectionable to 
the person whom it represented. 

Whatever, indeed, may have been 
the doctrine which the monks and the 
moralists of the thirteenth century 
preached, it would not seem to have 
been confirmed by their practice ; and 
unchastity was certainly not regarded 
as one of the greatest of sins. When 
either knight, or monk, or vilain, in 
his amorous adventures, is entrapped 
and punished, the poet censures not 
the sin he had, or would have com- 
mitted, but the want of care with which 
he had conducted the enterprise. 

One evening came a poor scholar to 
the house ofa miller, to seek a lodging 
for the night. The dame (for the good- 
man was not at home) sent him away, 
to seek shelter elsewhere. While the 
scholar was at the door, he observed a 
lad bring three vessels of wine, which 
were immediately taken in and con- 
cealed ; and the maid also hid a cake, 
newly baked, and a fine piece of pork, 
which she had taken from the pot: 
and as he left the place he met a priest, 
VOL, XIV. NO, LXXIX. 
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who passed him and entered the house. 
Soon after, he met the miller himself, 
who was returning, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, with flour from the mill. 
When the scholar told the miller that 
he had been refused at the house hard 
by, and that he wanted shelter for the 
night, the latter swore by St. Clement 
that the house was his own, and at the 
same time invited him to return, pro- 
mising him hospitable entertainment. 
When the miller and his new friend 
arrived at the house, the wife, hearing 
that it was her husband who knocked, 
after having in haste concealed the 
priest, with a promise to send her hus- 
band to bed as quickly as possible, 
opened the door. The dame declared 
that she had nothing for them to eat, 
and that, if they were hungry, the 
miller must give the maid some flour 
to make a loaf. The miller, vexed 
exceedingly, saw no alternative, and 
begged of his guest to tell him, in the 
meanwhile, a fable or a story; of which 
he doubted not that he knew many. 
“ Of fables,” replied the scholar, “ I 
know none; but I will tell you a ‘fear’ 
which I have had.” 

“ Proceed,” said the miller. 

“ To-day,” said the scholar, “ I 
passed by a wood, and saw a large 
herd of pigs of all sizes: but the drover 
was not there. While I was watching 
the pigs, a wolf rushed suddenly among 
them, large and fat; yea, as fat as that 
piece of pork which your maid took 
just now out of the pot.” 

“ What!” cried the miller, eagerly, 
“ have we pork in the house ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the wife, discon- 
certed and mortified ; “a fine piece, 
which I have bought purposely for 
you.” 

“¢ Tt is well,” said the husband ; “ I 
could have desired nothing better. 
And now, friend, proceed with thy 
story.” 

** The wolf of which I spoke,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “seized instantly 
one of the pigs, tore it in pieces, and 
began to eat it. I looked at one large 
piece—the blood ran from it, all red ; 
yea, as red as the wine which the lad 
brought to thy house, when I came 
this evening to seek a lodging.” 

“ Heigh, wife! have we wine also?” 

** Yea, plenty, and good: 1 thought 
of you, and ordered it.” 

“T am glad,” said the husband ; 
“‘ we shall be able to treat our guest 
well, Proceed }” 
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“‘ When I saw that the wolf was so 
fierce, I looked for something to throw 
at him; and I took up a large stone— 
as large, I believe, as the cake which 
the maid took from the fire a short 
time ago.” 

The dame saw now that it was use- 
less to think of concealing any thing, 
and, hoping that when all the eatables 
were produced the scholar would say 
no more, brought them forth, and ar- 
ranged the table. 

“ Now,” said the miller, “as we 
have plenty of provisions, let us sup. 
Is thy fear ended ?” 

** Not entirely,” said his guest ; “for 
I would have thrown the stone at the 
wolf, but, lo! he gave mea look like 
— exactly like that of the priest who is 
hidden in the corner under the window.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the host, “have 
we a priest here, too? Where is he ?” 
And he arose from his seat, dragged 
the priest from his hiding-place, and, 
after taking from him his robe, his 
coat, and his cap, which he gave to 
the clerk, as a remuneration for his 
story, turned him out of doors. The 
host then repeated his thanks to the 
guest for his “fear,” which had pro- 
duced them so jovial a supper; and 
they passed the evening full merrily 
together. The writer of the fabliau 
blames the lady much; not, however, 
for being false to her husband, but for 
having been so inhospitable to the poor 
scholar, who, had she treated him more 
kindly, would certainly have said no- 
thing of what he had seen. 


«« Et a la dame tot premiere, 
Qui au clerc fist si laide chiére 
Qant il oustel li demanda, 
De quanque il la nuit conta, 
N’aiistil ja un mot soné, 
S’el li aust l’ostel preste.”—V. 248. 


“* And first I blame the lady, who 
Bade the poor clerk, unpitied, go, 
When he demanded shelter there ; 
For, had she shewn him better cheer, 
He had not told a word, I ween, 

Of all that he had heard or seen.” 


So lax, indeed, were their notions 
upon this subject, that some of the 
moralists of these times taught, that it 
was greater sin to trespass with an 
ugly woman than with one who was 
fair. Ina satire entitled La Bible au 
Seignor de Berze, which is printed in 
Barbazan, this doctrine is duly set 
forth. The wickedness of love, its 
writer assures us, is, that we are apt 
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to think of our mistress when we ought 
to be thinking of something else. 


** Tel ia or qui cuideroit 
C’on se péust miex amender 
D’amors de hele dame amer, 
Que de la laide, et il est voirs, 
Qar li lais pechiez est plus noirs 
Et plus vil et plus despiteus ; 
Més li biaus est plus deliteus, 
Et plus plesens a remembrer, 
Fors qu’est peril 4 amender, 
Puis c’on a fet la dessevrance 
Du pechié de la remembrance, 
N’i devons més point de delit, 
Ainz a-l’en en son cuer despit, 
Et s’en est-l’en bien repentans 
Que du biau pechié bien cent tans. 
Més qui repentir s’en porroit 
Du biau pechié, il en auroit 
Cent itant du gré que du let.” 
V. 748. 
“« But many judge the blame is less 

To sin with beauteous dame, than ‘tis 
To be entrapped by ugliness ; 

Nor is their judgment here amiss : 
For this is crime of blacker die, 

Filthier and beastlier luxury, 

As he who errs without temptation 
Merits a deadlier damnation. 

Not so the sweeter sin: and yet, 

I judge ’tis harder to forget 

The beauteous object than the other : 
And could we the remembrance smother 
Of that which captivates, and ever 

The sweetness from the sin dissever, 
Then penitence would soon appear. 

But yet a hundred times, ’tis clear, 
More grateful is that penitence, 

When fairer dame provoked th’ offence.” 

However, Hugh de Bersil, the author 
of the piece, declares that he is a fool 
who commits the sin in either case — 
with the fair lady or with the foul. 

As poetry of their peculiar class, the 
fabliaux of the thirteenth century are 
by no means to be despised: the sto- 
ries are always well told ; they are full 
of wit, and frequently rival the hap- 
— effusions of La Fontaine or Prior. 

ndeed, the originals of many of La 
Fontaine’s tales are to be found amongst 
them. The works of the Norman bards 
are not deficient in passages which 
breathe the true spirit of poetry: the 
fault of the romances—and this is a 
fault under which the fabliaux never 
labour — is, that they are too diffuse ; 
that the aim of the writer seems often 
to have been the making his poem as 
lengthy as possible ; and, consequently, 
that that which would otherwise be 
perfect is spoiled by being dwelt upon 
too long, or is rendered tedious by 
being repeated too often. In this 
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point, the character of Norman poetry 
differs widely from that of the Anglo- 
Saxons; which is, perhaps, as faulty 
in the multitude of images which are 
crowded together in close succession 
on the mind. 

At present, there is in France a 
zealous emulation for the publication 
of their early literature; and, as being 
closely allied with it, of that of the 
Normans. Our neighbours are an en- 
thusiastic people; and some of its edit- 
ors—like those old philosophers who 
thought that no happiness or quietness 
could be expected on this earth, before 
the solution of the important problem 
of squaring the circle should be disco- 
vered—would have us believe, that so 
long as a scrap of their early poetry 
remains inedited, France will never be 
regenerated. Lear, for example, the 
words of a worthy printer, M. G. A. 
Crapelet, who has edited and printed 
a collection of Proverbes et Dictons 
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populaires :—“ Eu publiant aujourd’hui 
ce nouveau volume, j'ai l’espoir que 
les bonnes lettres trouveront accueil et 
protection de la part du gouvernement 
du roi; car les lettres, en France, sont 
aussi une partie de la fortune et du 
bonheur public, et il serroit aussi im- 
politique que dangereux de les laisser 
plus long-temps dépérir.” Les bonnes 
lettres are here la bonne vieille littéra- 
ture. We look with interest, however, 
at the labours of the Raynouards, and 
the Michels, and ail the others who 
proceed with skill and judgment in 
their task. Every thing that is good 
is not necessarily new; and many a 
good thing, right pleasant and instruct- 
ive, is hidden from public view in old 
volumes of dusty vellum. The song 
of Roland, the oldest of Anglo-Norman 
romances, the work of the poet Turold, 
which M. Francisque Michel is now 
publishing, is a most noble epic 
poem. 





LINES ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF FELICIA HEMANS, 
MAY 16, 1836. 


Anotuer year hath passed away ! 
The murmuring breezes sigh ; 

And, glowing with the light of May, 
The pure, unclouded sky 

Is bright as when thy spirit soared 
Away from earth’s dark clod, 

When thy freed soul in glory towered 
To meet and bless thy God! 


Another year hath past! thy voice 
Hath left the lonely cot ; 

The flowers that bid the earth rejoice 
Proclaim that thou art not ; 

The children at their merry play, 
Beneath the spreading bough ; 

The subjects of thy parted lay,— 
They have no songstress now ! 


Still upon many a holy morn 
The peasant-voices blend ; 
Oft as the days of rest return 
‘** Beneath one roof they bend ;” 
Still rising through the clear blue skies 
Ascends the voice of prayer ; 
And still the choirs of praise arise, 
But, ah! thou art not there! 


Still “neath the cotter’s lowly eaves 
“« The stranger's heart” finds rest ; 

The rustling of the foliage leaves 
Sad echoes in his breast ; 

The memory of his distant home 
Yet dims his aching eye ; 

But never more thy lyre shall come 
To tell that agony. 


* Lines by Mrs. Hemans “ On the Death of a Christian.” 


The blossoms of the “ heathing spring ” 
Once more in beauty wave ; 

The “ wandering birds of passage”’ sing 
O’er many a “ household grave ;” 

But where are now thy lays of old, 
Where now thy tuneful tongue ? 

Alas! that sorrowed form is cold — 
That once sweet lyre unstrung! 

Unstrung, alas! through many a year 
Of grief, and care, and pain ; 

Those holy warblings soft and clear 
Shall never wake again ! 

But in that fair and “ better land” 
Where now thy spirit roves, 

That harp by heaven’s own breezes fann’d 
Shall breathe the song it loves ! 


And might’st thou from those realms of 
bliss, 

Where joy eternal reigns, 

Look down upon a world like this,— 
Receive these humble strains ; 

And let thine own sweet numbers twine 
To form a brighter wreath, 

And add their lovelier flowers to mine, 
To close this song of death. 


* Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now ; 

E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod — 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath ! 
Soul to its place on high ! 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die !’"* 
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No. LXXIV. 
MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD. 
WE present our readers, in the opposite page, with a representation of the 
corporal form of Sergeant Talfourd, a gentleman who woos at once the Nine 
Muses and five Justices of Common Pleas ; and cultivates, with equal assiduity, 
the graces of Clio and his clients. Although he has studied Blackstone, he has 
not deemed it necessary to imitate him in bidding a farewell to the Muse ; but 
furnishes briefs for Macready to plead the cause of Ion before the judges of 
Covent Garden, as readily as he receives those which send himself to plead the 
causes of the everlasting Does and Roes of Westminster Hall. We know which 
occupation he finds to be the more profitable ; and we fear the memory of those 
eternal litigants, the Titii and the Seii of our law, will be more lasting than that of 
Ton orClemanthe. But we do not wish to speak in words of discouraging omen, 

The Sergeant is, we suppose, about five-and-forty. He was born at Reading, 
where his father won his bread by supplying other people with beer. [le was, 
in short, a brewer, who raised a handsome fortune by his ale. Talfourd himself 
made some happy allusions to his father’s business, in an election speech at 
Reading. He omitted to say that, in the process of fermentation, the froth rises 
to the top, and to draw therefrom some poetical, though alewashed metaphors, 
as to the cireumstances of the time of political ferment in which he was speaking. 
This we say he omitted, because he thinks proper to be a Radical, and to believe 
in the march of mind, and all the rest of it. He was educated by old Dr. Valpy, 
who has lately died, and to whom he dedicated the private edition of his play. 
In the public edition, he has superseded this dedication by an affectionate and 
nicely written notice, highly eulogistic of the pedagogue defunct; with which 
we should be more inclined to agree, if we did not recollect his conduct to 
John Galt. 

In 1835, he was returned for Reading on the Radical interest, and is now 
seated in the House of Commons. It is no disgrace to him that he cuts no 
figure in that assembly. There is no opening for genius or honourable feeling 
on the side of the House which he haunts. 

What has it with day to do? 
Sons of night, twas made for you! 

And to the nightmen of parliament it must be left. In his first speech, he intro- 
duced a glowing passage from Wordsworth, illustrating his argument; and we 
think that even the great Laker himself, fond as he is of hearing his own verses 
quoted, would have laughed at the misplaced and mistimed quotation. The 
ignorant and underbred rabble of ruffians, which constitutes the greater portion 
of our parliamentary majority, know nothing of Wordsworth—except, perhaps, 
Hume may have found, from some returns, that he is stampmaster of Westinore- 
land, and have looked with indignation at his being paid for the office. The Lexicon 
Balatronicum would be a fitter source to supply quotations for that herd, if even 
the works of Grose are not too refined for those whose taste has been fostered by 
the models of eloquence imported from the aggregate meetings, and the proud 
days of Ireland. Of course, Sergeant Talfourd sate down without a cheer—and 
we do not think he will try to rise again. As a barrister, he has obtained a high 
rank in his profession, and will attain still higher. In the case of the Whig 
persecution of Messrs. Grant and Bell, tried and condemned for repeating the 
language of Lord Denman, Master Brougham, the lord-chancellor’s brother, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, and other lights of Whiggery, he displayed not only great legal 
knowledge and eloquence, but, what is still more rare, great forensic courage. 
It was an exhibition which did him honour. 

His tragedy, however, it is which brings him into our court. Much is to be 
said in its praise ; but it will never succeed on the stage. It is to be applauded 
and forgotten. Neither can we, with the fear of Llomer and Co. before our eyes, 
pronounce it to be akvays Greek in spirit. We give one instance—short, but 
decisive : ‘* Our soldiers, 

From the base instinct of their slavish trade,” &c. 

The base and slavish instinct of the soldier trade! 4! #u! Such a sentiment 
may, perhaps, be found in some mangy sophist, but long and fruitlessly will 
Sergeant Talfourd toil before he discovers a precedent for it in a Greek poet. 
Ion himself is a puling creature. There is, however, good stuff in the tragedy ; 
and Talfourd will do better things. 
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Southey’s Life of Cowper. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF COWPER.* 


Tuat men of genius are the children 
of Providence, is a truth that might be 
illustrated by many examples. We 
have recently had occasion to remark 
the mint-stamp of divine approval, as 
evidenced in the accidents of Cole- 
ridge’s destiny ; and would now will- 
ingly reinforce the inference, in relation 
to the present subject. William Cow- 
per, the poet of The Task, is an emi- 
ment instance of this dealing of a 
higher power with intellectual or moral 
eminence. ‘“ Cowper’s spirits,” says 
Southey, “continued cheerful after 
Lady Hesketh returned in January to 
town. His constant employment ma- 
terially contributed to this. ‘ I am the 
busiest man,’ said he to his cousin, 
‘ that ever lived sequestered as I do; 
and am never idle. My days, accord- 
ingly, roll away with a most tremendous 
rapidity.’ Happily, there was nothing 
irksome in any of the business to which 
he was called. His correspondence, 
except only when upon writing to 
Mr. Newton, and to him alone, the 
consciousness of his malady arose in 
his mind, was purely pleasurable. He 
had his own affliction, and that was of 
the heaviest kind; but from the ordi- 
nary cares and sorrows of life no man 
was ever more completely exempted. 
All his connexions were prosperous. 
Mr. Unwin was the only friend, whose 
longer life must have appeared desirable, 
of whom death bereaved him. From 
the time when, in the prime of manhood, 
he was rendered helpless, he was pro- 
vided for by others; that Providence 
which feeds the ravens raised up one 
person after another to minister unto 
him. Mrs. Unwin was to him as a 
mother; Lady Hesketh, as a sister: 
and when he lost in Unwin one who 
had been to him as a brother, young 
men, as has already been seen in the 
instance of Rose, supplied that loss 
with almost filial affection. Sad as his 
story is, it is not altogether mournful : 
he had never to complain of injustice, 
nor of injuries, nor even of neglect. 
Man had no part in bringing on his 


calamity: and to that very calamity 


which made him ‘ leave the herd’ like 
‘a stricken deer,’ it was owing that the 
genius which has consecrated his name, 
which has made him the most popular 
poet of his age, and secures that popu- 
larity from fading away, was developed 
in retirement; it would have been 
blighted had he continued in the 
course for which he was trained up. 
He would not have found the way to 
fame, unless he had missed the way 
to fortune. He might have been hap- 
pier in his generation ; but he could 
never have been so useful: with that 
generation his memory would have 
passed away, and he would have slept 
with his fathers, instead of living with 
those who are the glory of their coun- 
try, and the benefactors of their kind.” 

In high estimation, indeed, must the 
Deity hold the Poetical Character, were 
it purchased, in Cowper’s instance, at 
the cost here indicated. Yet, so far as 
this world is concerned, we doubt not 
that the price was no less, but even 
such ; nor, deeming as we deem of the 
heavenly muse, are we prepared to say 
that the rate was too high. Corrobo- 
rations of this view are discoverable in 
the facts of his spiritual experience. 
Only when composing poetry was Cow- 
per happy—only then was heaven 
about him, as in his infancy ; on most 
other occasions his soul felt the absence 
of a divine impulse—he was, in his 
own words, abandoned by God. In 
a former paper,t we endeavoured to 
shew, in opposition to the vulgar 
opinion, that these defects in Cowper’s 
character were owing to a want of 
enthusiasm. We are sorry that, in one 
instance, Mr. Southey has used the 
word in the lax popular sense already 
condemned by us. It occurs in some 
remarks made by the laureate on the 
correspondence between Mr. Newton 
and Cowper. 


“‘ That Cowper and Mr. Newton had 
a true regard for each other, is certain; 
a regard heightened on the one side by 
a feeling of gratitude, and on the other 
by that of commiseration. While their 
intercourse was colloquial, there was a 


* The Works of William Cowper, Esq., comprising his Poems, Correspondence, 
and Translations ; with a Life of the Author, by the Editor, Robert Southey, Esq. 


LL.D., Poet Laureate, &c. 
1836. First 4 volumes. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 


+ Vide Fraser’s Magazine, vol. vii. pp. 482-497. 
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warmth of affection in this regard ; for 
Mr. Newton was a man of lively and 
vigorous intellect, with whom Cowper 
could converse upon those equal terms 
by which conversation is rendered easy 
and delightful. But the next door neigh- 
bour and familiar friend was not like the 
same person as the spiritual director, who 
from a distance watched jealously over 
the conduct of his friend, and adminis- 
tered exhortation or reproof as he thought 
meet. It has been seen that his inter- 
ference was sometimes both unwarrant- 
able and unwise. But if his letters, in 
their general complexion, were like those 
which he addressed to other persons, 
and which are printed among his works, 
they were not such as Cowper could have 
had any pleasure in receiving ; nor such as 
he requested his friend, Unwin, to write. 
For Mr. Newton sermonised in his epi- 
stles: there is nothing epistolary about 
them, except the beginning and the end. 
‘On Cowper’s part, therefore, the 
correspondence ceased to be pleasurable 
when time lessened the old feeling of 
familiarity ; and, at length, so often as 
he performed it as a duty, the cloud 
came over him, A Romanist, who has 
any great sin to confess, or rummages 
his conscience for small ones to make 
up a passable account, enters the confes- 
sional with the satisfaction of knowing 
that, at greater or less price of penance, 
he shall obtain a discharge in full. But 
even to the legitimate influence which 
Mr. Newton might have exercised, Cow- 
per turned a deaf ear. He had been en- 
couraged to believe that there was no- 
thing illusive in the raptures of his first 
recovery ; and they who had confirmed 
him in that belief, argued in vain against 
his illusions, now when they were of an 
opposite character. Such are the perilous 
consequences of religious enthusiasm.” 


Now, in the paper to which we have 
already alluded, we have restored the 
word, in this instance abused, to its 
right use ; and, in Cowper's case, it is 
not only rightful, but needful, that the 
restoration should be insisted on, in 
order to understand his mind’s malady. 
It was the want, not the excess of en- 
thusiasm, which was his disease. The 
forefathers of our race recognised the 
presence of God in their own souls, 
and their sons acknowledged their in- 
spiration. We, misunderstanding both 
the nature and manner of such divine 
presence, deny the claim both to our- 
selves and our fellows. Enthusiasm is 
a reproach; and he on whom it is 
charged is regarded as an hypocrite 
and a pretender. Nevertheless, no man, 
exanimate of enthusiasm, in its true 
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sense, ever did a great or good thing. 
Of this comes, not despondency and 
madness, but faith in individual im- 
pulse and in divine assistance. We 
request Mr. Southey to read our re- 
marks on this point, in our seventh 
volume, pp. 490-494. In the mean- 
time, we would reinforce them by the 
opinion of Madame de Staél, who de- 
scribes enthusiasm as connected with 
the harmony of the universe. “ It is,” 
she writes, ** the love of the beautiful, 
elevation of soul, enjoyment of devo- 
tion, all united in one single feeling, 
which combines grandeur and repose. 
The sense of this word amongst the 
Greeks affords the noblest definition 
of it: enthusiasm signifies God in us. 
In fact, when the existence of man is 
expansive, it has something divine. 
Whatever leads us to sacrifice our own 
comfort, or our own life, is almost al- 
ways enthusiasm ; for the high road of 
reason, to the selfish, must be to make 
themselves the objects of all their 
efforts, and to value nothing in the 
world but health, riches, and power. 
Without doubt, conscience is sufficient 
to lead the coldest character into the 
track of virtue; but enthusiasm is to 
conscience what honour is to duty: 
there is in us a superfluity of soul, 
which it is sweet to consecrate to what 
is fine, when what is good has been 
accomplished. Genius and imagina- 
tion also stand in need of a little care, 
for their welfare in the world ; and the 
law of duty, however sublime it may be, 
is not sufficient to enable us to taste all 
the wonders of the heart and of the 
thought.—It cannot be denied that 
his own interests, as an individual, 
surround a man on all sides. There is, 
even in what is vulgar, a certain enjoy- 
ment, of which many peuple are very 
susceptible ; and the traces of ignoble 
passions are often found under the 
appearance of the most distinguished 
manners. Superior talents are not al- 
ways a guarantee against that degrada- 
tion of nature which disposes blindly 
of the existence of men, and leads 
them to place their happiness lower 
than themselves. Enthusiasm alone 
can counterbalance the tendency to 
selfishness ; and it is by this divine 
sign that we recognise the creatures of 
immortality. When you speak to any 
one on subjects worthy of holy respect, 
you perceive at once if he feels a noble 
trembling — if his heart beats with ele- 
vated sentiments— if he has formed an 
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alliance with the other life; or if he 
has only that little portion of mind 
which serves him to direct the mecha- 
nism of existence. And what, then, is 
human nature, when we see in it no- 
thing but a prudence, of which its own 
advantage is the object? The instinct 
of animals is of more worth, for it is 
sometimes generous and proud; but 
this calculation, which seems the attri- 
bute of reason, ends by rendering us 
incapable of the first of virtues, self- 
devotion.—Amongst those who endea- 
vour to turn exalted sentiments into 
ridicule, many are, nevertheless, sus- 
ceptible of them, though unknown to 
themselves. War, undertaken with per- 
sonal views, always affords some of the 
enjoyments of enthusiasm; the trans- 
port of a day of battle, the singular 
pleasure of exposing one’s self to death, 
when our whole nature would enjoin to 
us the love of life, can only be attri- 
buted to enthusiasm. The martial 
music, the neighing of the steeds, the 
roar of the cannon, the multitude of 
soldiers clothed in the same colours, 
moved by the same desire, assembled 
around the same banners, inspire an 
emotion capable of triumphing over 
that instinct which would preserve 
existence ; and so strong is this enjoy- 
ment, that neither fatigues, nor suffer- 
ings, nor dangers, can withdraw the 
soul from it. Whoever has once led 
this life, loves no other. The attain- 
ment of our object never satisfies us ; 
it is the action of risking ourselves 
which is necessary —it is that which 
introduces enthusiasm into the blood ; 
and although it may be more pure at 
the bottom of the soul, it is still ofa 
noble nature, when it is now to become 
an impulse almost physical. 

‘Sincere enthusiasm,” she continues, 
“js often reproached with what belongs 
only to affected enthusiasm : the more 
pure a sentiment is, the more odious is 
a false affectation of it. To tyrannise 
over the admiration of men is what is 
most culpable, for we dry up in them 
the source of good emotions when we 
make them blush for having felt them. 
Besides, nothing is more painful than 
the false sounds which appear to pro- 
ceed from the sanctuary of the soul 
itself. Vanity may possess herself of 
whatever is external ; conceit and dis- 
grace are the only evils which will 
result from it: but when she counter- 
feits our inward feelings, she appears 
to violate the last asylum in which we 
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can hope to escape her. It is easy, 
nevertheless, to discover sincerity in 
enthusiasm ; it is a melody so pure, 
that the smallest discord destroys its 
whole charm; a word, an accent, a 
look, express the concentrated emotion 
which answers to a whole life. Persons 
who are called severe in the world, 
very often have in them something 
exalted. The strength which reduces 
others to subjection may be no more 
than cold calculation. The strength 
which triumphs over ourselves is al- 
ways inspired by a generous sentiment.” 

Thus much in corroboration of our 
views as to the proper use of a word, 
so much profaned in the temple-porch 
by the mere money-changers who sit 
there. In Mr. Southey’s decision, as 
to the character of Mr. Newton’s cor- 
respondence with Cowper, we perfectly 
agree. Mr. Newton was of the class 
of pseudo enthusiasts— men who, hav- 
ing darkened within them the light 
which should lighten every man that 
cometh into the world, differ, in their 
religious views, from the truly inspired, 
by a gloomy moodiness ascribable to 
the character of the contemplations 
they best love,—visions of death and 
hades, which are not the visions of 
peace. Mr. Newton had been captain 
of a Liverpool slave-ship; and after 
much suffering and many deliverances, 
which might well be deemed provi- 
dential, wakening to a sense of God’s 
mercy, had taken orders in the esta- 
blished church, and was then curate 
of Olney, where he became acquainted 
with Cowper. We have before re- 
marked, that the peculiar attributes of 
turbulence and imbecility, which mark 
the more imperfect species of enthu- 
siasm, belong rather to the patient 
than the inspiration. The state in 
which conviction found the mind of 
Mr. Newton, must have exposed it to 
the rebellious oppositions of the mere 
natural man; and even when the law 
of the spirit had conquered that of the 
flesh, be must have lived in perpetual 
terror of a relapse into that corruption 
from which he had been so wonder- 
fully redeemed. Clear it is that he 
never rose above the troubled waters 
of conscience once offended, nor dwelt 
in that serene sunlight in which the 
“ pious soul triumphant” lives, and 
breathes, and moves, as in the bosom 
of a reconciled God. He never felt as 
if he were engraven on the palms of 
his Creator’s hands—a sense of dis- 
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union yet existed —and a struggle was 
experienced —an endeavour to rejoin 
the fountain of his spirit. It was the 
reflection by the poet of a condition of 
soul like this that made Mr. Newton, 
notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary, really unfit for Cowper, both, 
indeed, as a ccmpanion and a corre- 
spondent. 

We will, for the full exemplifica- 
tion of this subject, give a synoptical 
view of this gentleman’s connexion 
with Cowper, as rendered by Mr. 
Southey. 

The acquaintance commenced a few 
days after the calamitous death of Mr. 
Unwin. It was indeed a comfort, 
says his present excellent biographer, 
to meet with such an adviser at such 
atime. He proposed that they should 
fix their abode at Olney, and offered 
to look out a house for them, and 
assist in their removal. Accordingly, 
he engaged one so near the vicarage in 
which he lived, that, by opening a door- 
way in the garden-wall, they could 
communicate without going into the 
street. It was necessary that they 
should remove at Michaelmas ; and as 
the house was not ready for their re- 
ception, Mr. Newton seems to have 
received them as his guests. The 
friendship thus began could not, as 
Mr. Southey wisely observes, be esti- 
mated above its value, Mr. Newton 
being a man whom it was impossible 
not to admire for his strength of heart, 
and the warmth and sincerity of his 
affections, and his vigorous intellect, 
and his sterling worth. A sincerer 
friend Cowper could not have found : 
he might have found a more discreet 
one. Mr. Southey considers that the 
“* frequent evangelic worship” at 
Huntingdon, and the visitation of the 
sick at Olney, to which Cowper was 
directed, must have been mischievous. 
Prayer meetings also, he thinks, might 
have been dispensed with. Mr. Newton 
had a frame of adamant, a soul of fire ; 
nothing could shake his nerves. But 
for Cowper to visit the sick and the 
dying, and to prepare himself by hours 
of nervous agitation for taking the lead 
in a prayer-meeting, with a constitution 
like his, and a mind which had already 
once been overthrown —what could 
Dr. Cotton, if the question had been 
proposed to him—what could any 
practitioner, who was acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, or any 
person capable of forming an opinion 
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upon such subjects, have expected, but 
the consequences that ensued ? 

Such is the opinion of the laureate ; 
and, however much we may think that 
some exercise of the kind was salutary, 
there can be no doubt, from the evi- 
dence now before us, that it was carried 
to excess. Lady Hesketh, in a letter to 
her sister, Theodora, gave, some years 
afterwards, an account of the poet’s 
way of life while under Mr. Newton’s 
care; which shews how irksome must 
have been the family discipline to a 
mind of the tenderest qualities. 


‘* Mr. Newton is an excellent man, 
I make no doubt,” said she; ‘‘ and to 
a strong-minded man like himself might 
have been of great use; but to such a 
mind —such a tender mind — and to such 
a wounded, yet lively, imagination as 
our cousin’s, I am persuaded that eternal 
praying and preaching were too much : 
nor could it, 1 think, be otherwise. One 
only proof of this I will give you, which 
our cousin mentioned a few days ago in 
casual conversation. The case was this. 
He was mentioning that, for one or two 
summers, he had found himself under the 
necessity of taking his walk in the middle 
of the day, which he thought had hurt 
him a good deal; ‘ but,’ continued he, 
‘I could not help it, for it was when 
Mr. Newton was here, and we made it a 
rule to pass four days in the week toge- 
ther. We dined at one; and it was 
Mr. Newton's rule for tea to be on table 
at four o’clock, for at six we broke up.’ 
* Well, then,’ said 1, * if you had your 
time to yourself after six, you would 
have good time for an evening’s walk, 
I should have thought.’ ‘ No,’ said he; 
* after six we had service, or lecture, or 
something of that kind, which lasted till 
supper.’ I made no reply, but could not, 
and cannot help thinking, they might 
have made a better use of a fine sum- 
mer’s evening than by shutting them- 
selves up to make long prayers. I hope 
I honour religion, and feel a reverence 
for religious persons ; but still (though I 
own the generality of the world are too 
careless, and devote too little time to 
these exercises) I do think there is some- 
thing too puritanical in all this. Our 
Saviour, 1 am sure, constantly speaks 
against it, and blames the Pharisees, in 
more places than one, who dealt in vain 
repetitions, and who thought they should 
be heard for their much speaking. But 
I do not mean to give you my senti- 
ments upon this conduct generally, but 
only as it might affect our cousin; and, 
indeed, for him, I think it could not be 
either proper or wholesome.” 


On this statement Mr. Southey 
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properly remarks, that the effect appears 
in Cowper’s correspondence. Though 
no man ever took more evident pleasure 
in conversing with his absent friends, 
he ceased writing to Lady Hesketh, 
and wrote only at long intervals to 
Mrs. Cowper. The character of his 
letters to Hill was changed: he still 
addressed him as Sephus, or dear Joe, 
but he wrote only on business; not 
coldly, indeed, (for his affections were 
never chilled,) but briefly, and as if he 
were afraid of trespassing into a cheer- 
ful strain. The truth, in the laureate’s 
estimation, is, that one effect of what 
is called Cowper’s “ more extended 
religious intercourse” was to make 
that intercourse exclusive. A wise 
decision ; and it was this exclusive- 
ness which made a thing, good in itself, 
injurious. 

It was on the advice of Mr. Newton 
that Cowper undertook a share in the 
Olney hymns. Mr. Southey’s remarks 
on this subject demand citation. 


** One of Cowper’s biographers thinks 
it not improbable that Mr. Newton might 
have witnessed, in his morbid tendency 
to melancholy, whereof he then disco- 
vered symptoms, some traces of the deep 
and extensive wound which his mind 
had received by his brother’s death, 
though his efforts to conceal it were in- 
cessant ;* and that for this reason ‘he 
wisely engaged him in a literary under- 
taking, congenial with his taste, suited to 
his admirable talents, and, perhaps, more 
adapted to alleviate his distress than 
any other that could have been selected.’ 
And Mr. Hayley + has been reprehended 
for representing it as a perilous employ- 
ment, considering what Cowper's malady 
had been. 

‘© Yet if Cowper expressed his own 
state of mind in these hymns (and who 
can doubt that they were written with 
no simulated feeling, and those with most 
feeling which are most passionate ?), 
Hayley has drawn the right conclusion 
from the fact. 
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* Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord? 
Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and his Word? 


What peaceful hours I once enjoyed! 
How sweet their memory still! 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.’ ¢ 


Again, but in a strain that denoted a 
more fearful state : 


‘ My former hopes are fled — 
My terror now begins : 

I feel, alas! that I am dead 
In trespasses and sins. 


Ah! whither shall I fly? 
I hear the thunder roar ! 

The law proclaims destruction nigh, 
And vengeance at the door.’ § 


And in another, which is entitled ‘ The 
Contrite Heart ’— 


‘The Lord will happiness divine 
On contrite hearts bestow : 
Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart or no? 


I hear, but seem to hear in vain, 
Insensible as steel : 

If aught is felt, ’tis only pain 
To find I cannot feel. 


I sometimes think myself inclined 
To love thee, if 1 could ; 

But often feel another mind, 
Averse to all that’s good. 


My best desires are faint and few — 
I fain would strive for more ; 

But when I cry, ‘ My strength renew !’ 
Seem weaker than before. 


Thy saints are comforted, I know, 
And love thy house of prayer ; 

I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfort there. 


O make this heart rejoice or ache ! 
Decide this doubt for me ; 

And if it be not broken, break — 
And heal it, if it be !’ || 


It is true that expressions of hope follow 
the two former passages which have been 
here adduced, and that in other parts 





* Taylor's Life of Cowper, p. 102. 


t ‘It may be doubted,” he says, ‘‘ if the intense zeal with which Cowper 
embarked in this fascinating pursuit, had not a dangerous tendency to undermine his 


very delicate health. 


Such an apprehension naturally arises from a recollection of 





what medical writers of great ability have said on the awful subject of mental de- 
rangement. Whenever the slightest tendency to that misfortune appears, it seems 
expedient to guard a tender spirit from the attractions of Piety herself. So fearfully 
and wonderfully are we made, that man in all conditions ought, perhaps, to pray that 
he never may be led to think of his Creator, and of his Redeemer, either too lightly 
or too intensely ; since human misery is often seen to arise equally from an utter 
neglect of all spiritual concerns, and from a wild extravagance of devotion.” 

¢ Olney Collection, book i, hymn iii. § Ib. book iii. hymn viii. 
|| Ib. book i. hymn lxiv. 
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there is a tone of cheerful devotion. In 
his * Welcome to the Table,’ he says, 


‘ If guilt and sin afford a plea, 
And may obtuin a place, 
Surely the Lord will welcome me, 
And I shall see his face.’* 


And his hymn of ‘ Jehovah Jesus’ con- 
cludes with the triumphant ejaculation, 


* Salvation’s sure, and must be mine!’ + 


“Tn common cases, these variations 
would have been nothing more than 
what Mr. Newton daily was told of by 
those persons who conversed with and 
consulted him as their spiritual director. 
But Cowper’s was not a common Case. 
His malady, in its latter stage, had been 
what is termed religious madness ; and 
if his recovery was not supposed by him- 
self, and by Mr. Newton also, to have 
been directly miraculous, it had been 
occasioned or accompanied by impres- 
sions, which, though favourable in their 
consequences at that crisis, indicated a 
frame of mind to which any extraordi- 
nary degree of devotional excitement 
must be dangerous. ‘The ministerial 
offices in which his friend engaged him 
were highly so; and, in composing the 
Olney hymns, he was led to brood over 
his own sensations in a way which ren- 
dered him peculiarly liable to be deluded 
by them. Whether any course of life 
could wholly have averted the recur- 
rence of his disease, may be doubtful ; 
but that the course into which he was 
led accelerated it, there is the strongest 
reason to conclude. 

** Another cause, however, has been 
assigned for it. It has been said that he 
proposed marriage to Mrs. Unwin—that 
the proposal was accepted and the time 
fixed —that prudential considerations 
were then thought to preponderate 
against it—and that his mind was 
overthrown by the anxieties consequent 
upon such an engagement. This I believe 
to be utterly unfounded ; for that no such 
engagement was either known or sus- 
pected by Mr. Newton I am enabled to 
assert; and who can suppose that it 
would have been concealed from him ? 

“« It is said that, from the time of his 
brother’s death, the increasing gloom 
which pressed upon his spirits gave but 
too much ground for the most painful 
apprehensions. But Dr. Cotton was not 
consulted till it was too late. In January, 
1773, it had become a case of decided in- 
sanity. He was then unwilling even to 
enter Mr. Newton’s door ; but having one 
day been prevailed upon to visit him, 
and remain one night there, he suddenly 
determined to oy.” 


* Olney Collection, book i ii. hymn hii, 
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With Mr. Newton, Cowper had re- 
mained five months before Dr. Cotton’s 
assistance was sought. We draw a veil 
over his sufferings ; but the reader will 
find them developed in the present 
biography. Among the phenomena, 
one circumstance is remarkable. When 
his madness was at the height, the mind 
recovered its natural tone during sleep, 
and his dreams were sometimes sane. 
The reason of the attempt on his life 
at this time is also curious. His dis- 
turbed imagination suggested that it 
was the will of God he should, after 
the example of Abraham, perform an 
expensive act of obedience, and offer 
not a son, but himself. 

If we propose to investigate the 
constituence of misery, and the sense 
of it by ourselves, we are driven to 
refer the former to the existence of 
good and evil, and the latter to the 
perception of the difference between 
them. It would seem to be the eco- 
nomy of Providence that good and evil 
should exist relatively, not absolutely. 
We have divine authority for the as- 
sertion that it is good to be— but it is 
better to add to mere being certain 
qualities which make it more estimable 
— to improve the powers and the ener- 
gies with which we are in the abstract 
created. Compared with this better 
state, the former state changes its attri- 
bute—it is no longer good. It was 
*€ not good for man to be alone.” In 
fact, man never had been alone, though 
without earthly relationship; nay, he 
always exists in the relation of a son 
to a father, and that father God. The 
strong attraction of this relation, how- 
ever, would cause him to be reabsorbed 
in the Deity which begat him, but for 
a law of repulsion, by which he is 
maintained in a certain outbirth, and 
distinction, if not separation. Thus 
enabled to contemplate himself as an 
individual different from the person of 
his generator, he suspends the beatific 
contemplation, by the vision of which 
he is primarily awakened to conscious- 
ness. Anon, he desires another object 
still—for now he feels “ alone’”—he 
is a self-contemplatist—and, a better 
state awaiting him, it is not good to 
remain in this. Desire is creative, 
and ever raises the ideal likeness of 
the willing agent for the loving wor- 
ship of his  mind’s eye.” And behold 
the incarnate image in the sacred per- 


t Jb, hymn xxxviii. 
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son of womanhood — his very self, but 
softened in the medium as it were ofa 
watery mirror. How finely is this sha- 
dowed forth by Milton! The states of 
his consciousness become yet further 
modified ; and all creation, animate 
and inanimate, give him back varied 
reflections of himself. But evermore 
is he distinguished from these—they 
change—die; he remains the same, 
an immortal being! And now he be- 
comes conscious of a disparity between 
the objects thus presented to him and 
the appetite which he would gratify. 
The mutable is insufficient for the 
changeless-—the temporal fails to sa- 
tisfy an endless instinct. Thus the 
mind, disappointed in realising the 
better state which it had expected, 
revolts from the inadequate supply, 
and is still in want. This is pain, for 
it is hunger; this is misery, for it is 
hopeless desire. 

The above we offer, with some con- 
fidence, as a complete specimen of an 
a priori argument, in which the pre- 
mises and conclusions are eternally 
true, and may be legitimately used in 
the way of induction, and, at the same 
time, as symbolising with the language 
of the sacred books. Nor does the 
a posteriori proof fail to come in cor- 
roboration, and to harmonise with it 
in all its parts. Man soon discovers 
that he is not the sole agent in the 
production of these states of conscious- 
ness—that, without and against his 
own will, he suffers pain from the col- 
lision of other being —suffers it as an 
actual infliction, and not as a mere 
absence or insufficiency of good. Le 
is naturally startled at this miracle, 
for such it really is; but, however the 
sense may murmur, reason and expe- 
rience teach him that it is not malevo- 
lently designed, though bitterly admi- 
nistered. This kind of pain need not 
be misery, for, while endurable, it may 
be triumphed over, and has been by 
martyrg and heroes; and when into- 
lerable, is relieved altogether by death. 
In the meantime, in all other instances, 
it is even a good, as serving for a warn- 
ing and an admonition to the mind, 
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that it has mistaken the path of endea- 
vour, and can only escape from incon- 
venience, and satisfy the instincts of its 
essence, by retreating into its own world 
of ideas, and ultimately reviving in itself 
that divine contemplation which it had 
left for objects inferior to itself. Such 
is the salutary process, appointed by 
supernal wisdom, that man may know, 
by comparison and contrast, that the 
supreme, the only good, is to be found 
in that fountain of truth from which he 
had wandered. Llence the separation 
is permitted, that the reunion may be 
secure—absolutely established in the 
liberty of a wise and willing obedience 
—freely chosen as the best means of 
happiness, as the exclusive element of 
eternal felicity. 

Thus sweet are the uses of adversity 
—and sweet were many of them to 
Cowper ; and, but for the intervention 
of certain dogmas, friendlily intended, 
but injudiciously applied, would have 
conducted him into the very presence- 
chamber of Deity, during his stay in 
this life, as well as afier his transit to 
another. Evident enough it is, that 
Mr. Newton’s interference was as a 
cloud on his spirit, and barred against 
him the gates of the palace of light. 
It was, perhaps, owing to a certain 
feeling of this, rising, even though un- 
consciously, in vindication of insulted 
sensibility, as much as to delusion of 
mind, that “ he ceased not only from 
attendance upon public and domestic 
worship, but likewise from every at- 
tempt at private prayer.” 

On recovering his mental activity, 
Cowper still had melancholy moments. 
Yet, in some of the deepest of those, 
he used to compose lines descriptive 
of his own unhappy state. 


‘Two of theselines,” says Mr. Southey, 
‘* were remembered by a young poet* 
of St. John’s, who sometimes went from 
Cambridge to visit Mr. Newton, while 
Cowper was residing with him; and 
Mr. George Dyer has preserved them 
in his History of Cambridge,t with a 
poet’s feeling —‘ not recollecting,’ he 
says, ‘ that they are any where intro- 
duced, and conceiving them to be more 


* «« Mr, Brian Bury Collins, one of my own early friends,” says Mr. Dyer, “‘ who 


touched the true lyric strings ; but leaving college, he abandoned poetry for pursuits 
which more interested him ; and now, both as to poetry and preaching, lingua silet.” 
—History of Cambridge, vol. ii. p. 265. 

t Supplement to the History of Cambridge, p. 111. 1 will not deny myself the 
pleasure of observing, that this passage, which I had passed over without noting it, 
ten years ago (not having then any particular interest in the subject), was recently 
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descriptive of the circumstances of Mr. 
Cowper's situation than any with which 
we have met in his writings : 


* Cesus amor meus est, et nostro crimine : 
cujus, 
Ah! cujus posthine potero latitare sub alis? 


‘ My love is slain, and by my crime is 


slain — 
Ah! now, beneath whose wings shall I 
repose ? G.D. 


‘* The fatal impression remained fixed 
in his mind, while in other respects it 
gradually regained its natural tone. He 
was incapable of receiving pleasure either 
from company or books ; but he continued 
to employ himself in gardening—and, 
understanding his own case well enough 
to perceive that any thing which would 
engage his attention, without fatiguing it, 
must be salutary, he amused himself with 
some leverets. They grew up under his 
care, and continued to interest him nearly 
twelve years, when the last survivor died 
quietly of mere old age. He has immor- 
talised them in Latin and in English, in 
verse and in prose ; they have been re- 
presented in prints, and cut on seals ; 
and his account of them, which in all 
editions of his poem is now appended to 
their epitaphs, contains more observa- 
tions than had ever before been contri- 
buted toward the natural history of this 
inoffensive race. He found in them as 
much difference of temper and character 
as is observable in all domestic animals, 
and in men themselves ; and this might 
have been expected. The most remark- 
able fact which he noticed is, that they 
were never infested by any vermin ; but 
it should seem more probable that this 
should have been an accidental conse. 
quence of their mode of life, than that 
the species should be exempt from an 
annoyance, to which, as far as we know, 
all other animals are subject — not birds 
and beasts only, but fish, and even 
insects. 

“To one of these hares that had never 
seen a spaniel, Cowper introduced a spa- 
niel that had never seen a hare; and 
because the one discovered no token of 
fear, and the other no symptom of hos- 
tility, he inferred that there is no natural 
antipathy between dog and hare: a fal- 
lacious inference, for the dog in its wild, 
which is its natural state, is a beast of 
prey. One of them was happier in human 
society than when shut up with his na- 
tural companions. Cowper twice nursed 
this creature in sickness ; and by con- 
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stant care, and trying him with a variety 
of herbs, restored him to perfect health, 
* No creature,’ he says, ‘ could be more 
grateful than my patient after his reco- 
very; a sentiment which he most signi- 
ficantly expressed by licking my hand, 
first the back of it, then the palm, then 
every finger separately, then between all 
the fingers, as if anxious to leave no part 
of it unsaluted,—a ceremony which he 
never performed but once again, upon a 
similar occasion.’ It is very remarkable 
that this peculiar expression of attach- 
ment should only have been shewn twice, 
and each time for the same peculiar 
reason.” 


Mr. Southey gives a letter from Mr. 
Newton, in which the writer is com- 
pelled to confess that his style of 
preaching had probably driven one 
poor girl into derangement, and that 
he believed his name was up about 
the country for preaching people mad. 
At his departure from Olney, he intro- 
duced to Cowper the Rev. Wm. Bull, 
a dissenting minister, who was settled 
in the adjacent town of Newport; and 
subsequently approving of Cowper’s 
first volume of poems, interested him- 
self with Mr. Joseph Johnson, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, publisher, who 
happened to be an old friend of his, 
having printed his narrative and ser- 
mons. Cowper seems to have deferred 
to Mr. Newton’s opinion in all instances, 
concerning the admission or omission 
of passages; and to have requested 
from him the preface, to which the 
publisher had afterwards so strong and 
prudent an objection. Cowper's im- 
patience and anxiety about the proofs 
are not only interesting, but amusing. 
Mr. Southey writes upon this part of 
the subject con amore. When printed, 
it was matter of debate whether it 
should be sent to the great Dr. John- 
son; but the discussion was decided 
in the negative. 

At the well-known suggestion of 
Lady Austen, Cowper commenced The 
Lask early in the summer of 1783. 


“‘ He never mentioned it,” says Mr. 
Southey, “ to Mr. Unwin, till it was 
finished and ready for the press. The 
same silence was observed towards Mr. 
Newton, who visited Olney in the August 
of that year, for the second time after his 
removal. Mr, Newton, in writing from 


pointed out to me by Mr. Wordsworth, in the curious and characteristic work of our 
old friend —a person, of whom if 1 were ever to think without kindness, or to speak 
without affection and respect, | should be ashamed of myself. He is now blind, and 


in his eighty-first year. 
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that place, says nothing more of him, 
than that he and Mrs. Unwin were pretty 
well, But the visit had an unfavourable 
effect upon Cowper ; and the next letter 
to his friend describes the painful in- 
fluence which his presence had had upon 
the latent disease. 


*¢ To the Rev. John Newton. 


My pear Frienp, Sept. 8, 1783. 
I have been lately more dejected 
and more distressed than usual; more 
harassed by dreams in the night, and 
more deeply poisoned by them in the 
following day. 1 know not what is por- 
tended by an alteration for the worse, 
after eleven years of misery; but firmly 
believe that it is not designed as the 
introduction of a change for the better. 
You know not what I suffered while you 
were here ; nor was there any need you 
should. Your friendship for me would 
have made you in some degree a partaker 
of my woes; and your share in them 
would have been increased by your in- 
ability to help me. Perhaps, indeed, 
they took a keener edge from the consi- 
deration of your presence. The friend 
of my heart, the person with whom I had 
formerly taken sweet counsel, no longer 
useful to me as a minister, no longer 
pleasant to me as a Christian, was a 
spectacle that must necessarily add the 
bitterness of mortification to the sadness 
of despair. I now see a long winter he- 
fore me, and am to get through it as I can. 
I know the ground before I tread upon it. 
It is hollow; it is agitated ; it suffers 
shocks in every direction ; it is like the 
soil of Calabria,—all whirlpool and un- 
dulation. But 1 must reel through it; 
at least, if 1 be not swallowed up by the 
way. Yours, i” 


Mr. Newton, we have said, on his 
removal from Olney, transferred Cow- 
per over to the charge ofa Mr. Bull. 
Of this person Cowper writes, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Unwin, that he was “a dis- 
senter, but a liberal one; a man of 
letters and of genius; a master of a 
fine imagination — or, rather, not mas- 
ter of it—an imagination which, when 
he finds himself in the company he 
loves, and can confide in, runs away 
with him into such fields of specula- 
tion, as amuse and enliven every other 
imagination that has the happiness to 
be of the party ; at other times he has 
a tender and delicate sort of melancholy 
in his disposition, not less agreeable in 
its way. No men are better qualified 
for companions, in such a world as this, 
than men of such a temperament. 
Every scene of life has two sides, 
a dark and a bright one; and the 
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mind that has an equal mixture of 
melancholy and vivacity is best of 
all qualified for the contemplation of 
either. He can be lively without levity, 
and pensive without dejection. Such a 
man is Mr. Bull. But—he smokes 
tobacco— nothing is perfect ! 


* Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum.’” 


It was upon the recommendation of 
this individual that Cowper undertook 
the version of Madame Guyon’s poetical 
works. Both Mr. Bull and Mr. Newton 
endeavoured to win Cowper from the 
despair which now got hold ofhim again. 
* It is consolatory to believe,” remarks 
Mr. Southey, “ that during this long 
stage of his malady, Cowper was rarely 
so miserable as he represented himself 
to be when speaking of his own case. 
That no one ought to be pronounced 
happy before the last scene is over, 
has been said of old in prose and in 
verse, and the common feeling of man- 
kind accords with the saying ; for our 
retrospect of any individual’s history 
is coloured by the fortune of his latter 
days, as a drama takes its character 
from the catastrophe. A melancholy 
sentiment will always for this reason 
prevail when Cowper is thought of. 
But though his disease of mind settled 
at last into the deepest shade, and 
ended in the very blackness of dark- 
ness, it is not less certain that, before 
it reached that point, it allowed him 
many years of moral and intellectual 
enjoyment. They who have had most 
opportunity of observing and studying 
madness in all its mysterious forms, 
and in all its stages, know that the 
same degree of mental suffering is not 
produced by imaginary causes of dis- 
tress as by real ones. Violent emotions, 
and outbreaks of ungovernable anger, 
are at times easily excited, but not 
anguish of mind—not that abiding 
grief which eats into the heart. The 
distress, even when the patient retains, 
like Cowper, the full use of reason 
upon all other points, is in this respect 
like that of a dream—a dream, indeed, 
from which the sufferer can neither wake 
nor be awakened; but it pierces no 
deeper, and there seems to be the same 
dim consciousness of its unreality.” 
These remarks, it is added in a note, 
are not merely speculative. They are 
the result of observation, in the case of 
an old friend, whose intellectual powers 
were ofa very high order, and the type 
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of whose malady at that time very much 
resembled Cowper’s. He resembled 
him also in this respect, that when in 
company with persons who were not 
informed of his condition, no one could 
descry in him the slightest appearance 
of a deranged mind. 

Cowper's fancy that he was inhibited 
from all exercises of devotion now pro- 
tected him against devotional excite- 
ment ; and the hope, felt and expressed 
both by Mr. Newton and Mrs. Unwin, 
of his recovery even, kept him from the 
ultimate depths. That Mr. Newton had 
lost hold of Cowper’s mind is witnessed 
by the fact that, in the matter of The 
Task, he neglected toseek hisadvice, and 
refused to defer to his opinion. Never- 
theless, the first person who commu- 
nicated to Cowper the intelligence that 
‘ the famous horseman, John Gilpin,” 
was affording as much ainusement to 
the public as he had formerly given to 
the little circles at Olney and Stock, 
seems to have been Mr. Newton. It 
called forth the following reply : 


“My pearF rienp, April 22, 1785. 
When I received your account 

of the great celebrity of ‘ John Gilpin,’ 
I felt myself both flattered and grieved. 
Being man, and having in my composi- 
tion all the ingredients of which other 
men are made, and vanity among the 
rest, it pleased me to refiect that I was 
on a sudden become so famous, and that 
all the world was busy inquiring after 
e: but the next moment recollecting 
my former self, and that thirteen years 
ago, as harmless as John's history is, 
I should not then have written it, my 
spirits sank, and I was ashamed of my 
success. Your letter was followed the 
next post by one from Mr. Unwin. You 
tell me that I am rivalled by Mrs. Bel- 
lamy ; and he, that I have a competitor 
for fame, not less formidable, in the 
Learned Pig. Alas! what is an author's 
popularity worth, in a world that can 
suffer a prostitute on one side, and a 
pig on the other, to eclipse its brightest 
glories?’ I am, therefore, sufficiently 
humbled by these considerations ; and, 
unless I should hereafter be ordained to 
engross the public attention by means 
more magnificent than a song, am per- 
suaded that 1 shall suffer rio real detri- 
ment by their applause. I have pro- 
duced many things under the influence 
of despair, which hope would not have 
permitted to spring. But if the soil of 
that melancholy, in which I have walked 
so long, has thrown up here and there an 
unprofitable fungus, it is well, at least, 
that it is not chargeable with having 
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brought forth poison. Like you, I see, 
or think I can see, that Gilpin may have 
his use. Causes, in appearance trivial, 
produce often the most beneficial conse- 
quences ; and, perhaps, my volumes may 
now travel to a distance, which, if they 
had not been ushered into the world by 
that notable horseman, they would never 
have reached. Our temper differs some- 
what from that of the ancient Jews: 
they would neither dance nor weep. 
We, indeed, weep not, if a man mourn 
unto us; but I must needs say that, if 
he pipe, we seem disposed to dance with 
the greatest alacrity.” 


Mr. Newton, it seems, neither thought 
favourably of the Homeric undertaking, 
nor of the execution. Cowper deemed 
it expedient to plead providential direc- 
tion. He declared his belief that it had 
a tendency to which he himself was at 
present perfectly a stranger. The gulf 
between the mind of Cowper and Mr. 
Newton became gradually wider and 
wider, and at length resulted in some- 
thing like an open rupture. The dis- 
appearance of Cowper's papers renders 
it impossible to say what the nature of 
Mr. Newton’s conduct about the period 
of Cowper’s removal from Olney was, 
from actual inspection of the letters ; 
but Cowper himself has characterised 
it in terms sufficiently strong. 

‘* Your mother,” he writes to Mrs. 
Unwin's son, “ received a letter from 
Mr. Newton, which she has not yet 
answered, nor is likely to answer here- 
after. It gave us both much concern, 
but her more than me ; I suppose, be- 
cause my mind being necessarily occu- 
pied in my work, I had not much leisure 
to browse upon the wormwood that it 
contained. ‘The purport of it is a direct 
accusation of me, and of her an accusa- 
tion implied, that we have both deviated 
into forbidden paths, and lead a life un- 
becoming the gospel; that many of my 
friends in London are grieved, and the 
simple people of Olney astonished ; that 
he never so much doubted of my restora- 
tion to Christian privileges as now ;—in 
short, that I converse too much with 
people of the world, and find too much 
pleasure in doing so. He concludes 
with putting your mother in mind, that 
there is still an intercourse between 

London and Olney ; by which he means 
to insinuate that we cannot offend against 
the decorum that we are bound to observ e, 
but the news of it will be most certainly 
conveyed tohim. We do not at all doubt 
it. We never knew a lie hatched at Olney 
that waited long for a bearer ; and though 
we do not wonder to find ourselves made 
the subjects of false accusation in a place 
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ever fruitful in such productions, we do, 
and must wonder a little, that he should 
listen to them with so much credulity. 
I say this, because if he had heard only 
the truth, or had believed no more than 
the truth, he would not, | think, have 
found either me censurable or your 
mother. And that she should be sus- 
pected of irregularities is the more won- 
derful (for wonderful it would be at any 
rate), becanse she sent him, not long be- 
fore, a letter conceived in such strains 
of piety and spirituality, as ought to have 
convinced him that she, at least, was no 
wauderer. But what is the fact; and 
how do we spend our time, in reality ? 
What are the deeds for which we have 
been represented as thus criminal? Our 
present course of life differs in nothing 
from that which we have both held these 
thirteen years, except that, after great 
civilities shewn us, and many advances 
made on the part of the Throcks, we visit 
them. That we visit also at Gayburst. 
That we have frequently taken airings 
with my cousin in her carriage, and that 
I have sometimes taken a walk with her 
on a Sunday evening, and sometimes by 
myself; which, however, your mother 
has never done. These are the only 
novelties in our practice ; and if by these 
procedures, so inoffensive in themselves, 
we yet give offence, offence must needs 
be given. God and our own consciences 
acquit us, and we acknowledge no other 
judges.” 

This is written in a becoming spirit. 
Mr. Newton’s early condition yet clung 
to his moral state ; however redeemed, 
it was not all purified — it had not yet 
risen to that charity which thinketh no 
evil. The form, also, had more space 
in his regard than the spirit of godli- 
ness. This is the besetting sin of pro- 
fessors of every class; and some attain 
to no higher degree of perfection than 
what it accompanies. Mr. Southey 
gives Mr. Newton credit for having 
combined invincible strength of heart 
with no ordinary degree of tenderness. 
The mischief which he caused, he 
ascribes to a system of excitement— 
to supererogatory services—to the 
holding meetings which accord as 
little with the spirit as with the dis- 
cipline of the Church of England — 
to making the yoke of his people 
painful and their burden heavy — to 
requiring them to commune with others 
upon those things on which our Saviour 
has enjoined us to commune with our 
own hearts—and to never allowing 
them to be still. 


*‘ His zeal and his genius,” adds Mr. 
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Southey, “aided by the remarkable story 
of his life, had rendered him a conspi- 
cuous personage in what is called the 
religious world. Among those who were 
beginning to arrogate to themselves the 
designation of evangelical clergy, there 
were none who approached him in abi- 
lities, except Rowland Hill and the fierce 
Toplady. But spiritual pride treads close 
upon the heels of spiritual power; and 
that besetting sin manifested itself on 
this occasion towards Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin. While he resided at Olney, he 
had acted as their spiritual director— 
for that character is not confined to the 
Romish priesthood ; and when, upon his 
removal to London, they ceased to be 
under his superintendence, he appears 
to have considered it as a trespass if 
they moved out of the narrow circle 
within which he had circumscribed them ; 
and ‘ as absent in body, but present in 
spirit,’ to have supposed that he, like 
St. Paul, was authorised to ‘ judge as 
though he were present.’”’ 


The specific character of Newton’s 
mind is marked by some incidents to 
which we now hasten. A hymn having 
been obtained from Cowper, who had 
refused his friend Bull the year before, 
by a Mr. Bean, in the year 1790, 
Mr. Newton was encouraged to re- 
quest him to translate for publication 
a series of letters, which he had re- 
ceived from a Dutch clergyman at the 
Cape of Good Hope. This man’s name 
was Van Lier, a full account of whom 
is rightly given by Mr. Southey. We 
have happily only to do with the sum- 
ming up. 


‘* Mr. Newton published these letters 
as an illustration of the power of grace, 
taking these words of St. Paul for a 
motto, *‘ The kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power.’ ‘ My dear friend, the 
translator,’ he said, ‘ is so well known, 
that I scarcely need add, I could have 
applied to no one more capable of doing 
justice to the writer, or of giving satis- 
faction to the reader. I think the rela- 
tion will not be thought too minute or 
circumstantial by competent judges; I 
mean by those who are attentive to the 
workings of the human heart, and who 
acknowledge and admire the superin- 
tendence of a Divine Providence over 
the concerns of mankind. ‘lhe man was 
suddenly and totally changed. The ser- 
vant of sin became the devoted servant 
of God. The fact is evident and incon- 
trovertible. Let philosophers account 
for it, if they can, upon any other grounds 
than what the Scripture assigns. But let 
them be serious, and nut think to answer 
or evade the inquiry by the stale, un- 
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meaning cry of enthusiasm. They cannot 
thus satisfy others, or even themselves.’ 
Mr. Newton was easily satisfied —as 
easily as Van Lier himself, who, when 
wavering between Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, and Socinianism, was fixed in the 
torrid zone by a perusal of Theron 
and Aspasio! Motives of the same kind 
which had formerly made him call Cow- 
per’s attention to the case of Simon 
Browne, induced him to engage his poor 
friend in translating these letters, wherein 
they both saw the power of Grace, and 
perceived nothing else. Cowper had 
long been accustomed to confound bodily 
sensations with spiritual impressions. 
This narrative failed to revive in him the 
feelings with which he left St. Alban’s. 
The good, therefore, which had been 
hoped for was not produced ; but neither 
did the evil consequence follow of con- 
firming him in that dangerous error, for 
it was already fixed in him too firmly to 
be shaken.” 





Little of science, and nothing of phi- 
sophy, belonged to Mr. Newton ; and 
in literary taste he was exceedingly 
defective. It was impossible that he 
could properly appreciate Cowper’s 
poetical merits; and it is plain that 
he could not understand his mental 
constitution. But, in defence of Mr. 
Newton, it must not be forgotten that 
Cowper’s malady was of an older date 
than his acquaintance. Much more, 
then, must be referred to the patient’s 
idiosyncrasy than to injudicious advice 
and illtreatment. A system of doctrine 
better calculated to excite a healthy 
enthusiasm than the Calvinistic, pos- 
sibly misunderstood, and a social circle 
more liberal and refined in its tastes, 
would doubtless have been better suited 
to the exigencies of the case. It is 
very likely that, in his poetic capacity, 
his so-called evangelical friends recog- 
nised neither the presence of God nor 
the influence of enthusiasm. Cowper's 
experience taught him differently ; and 
the Muses have taken care that a result 
so demonstrative of their divinity should 
be recorded for the instruction of the 
race. “If Paul stood,” thus he writes, 
‘as no doubt he did, in his experience 
of what he saw and heard in the third 
heaven, on the topmost round of the 
ladder of Christian experience, I have 
been standing, and still stand, on the 
lowest, in this thirteenth year that has 
passed since I descended. In such a 
situation of mind, encompassed by the 
midnight of absolute despair, and a 
thousand times filled with unspeakable 
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horror, I first commenced an author. 
Distress drove me to it; and-the im- 
possibility of subsisting without some 
employment still recommends it. I 
am not, indeed, so perfectly hopeless 
as | was; but I am equally in need 
of an occupation, being often as much, 
and sometimes even more, worried 
than ever. I cannot amuse myself, 
as I once could, with carpenters’ or 
with gardeners’ tools, or with squirrels 
and guinea-pigs. At that time I was 
a child. But since it has pleased God, 
whatever else he withholds, to restore 
to me a man’s mind, | have put away 
childish things. Thus far, therefore, 
it is plain that I have not chosen or 
prescribed to myself my own way, but 
have been providentially led to it— 
perhaps I might say, with equal pro- 
priety, compelled and scourged into it ; 
for, certainly, could I have made my 
choice, or were I permitted to make it 
even now, those hours which I spend 
in poetry I would spend with God ”— 
(a distinction is here made for the sake 
of his correspondent, Mr. Newton, only, 
for he immediately adds)—“ But it is 
evidently his will that I should spend 
them as [ do, because every other way 
of employing them he himself continues 
to make impossible. If, in the course 
of such an occupation, or by inevitable 
consequence of it, either my former 
connexions are revived, or new ones 
occur, these things are as much a part 
of the dispensation as the leading points 
of it themselves ; the effect, as much as 
the cause. If his purposes in thus di- 
recting me are gracious, he will take 
care to prove them such in the issue ; 
and, in the meantime, will preserve me 
(for he is as able to do that in one con- 
dition of life as in another) from all 
mistakes in conduct that might prove 
pernicious to myself, or give reasonable 
offence to others. I can say it as truly 
as it was ever spoken,—Here I am ; 
let him do with me as seemeth him 
good.” 

As we remarked in our former paper, 
Cowper himself understood enthusiasm 
in the worst sense ; and this principally 
arose from his deficient possession of it 
in the true. Want of occupation, as he 
suggests in the above extract, was the 
sore evil which he had to conquer; 
and this was caused by his want of 
fortitude and zeal to seek and strive 
for it. As the world is constituted, 
it is a favour to meet with gainful 
employment; indeed, it is only to be 
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procured by a struggle. In what this 
indolence, inertness, and fear, in Cow- 
per’s mental and moral constitution, 
originated, no means exist of explain- 
ing; and in the absence of all testi- 
mony as to the efficient reason, we are 
driven equally with himself on the final 
cause, that he was subjected unwill- 
ingly to this great trial, that he might 
become by the force of circumstances, 
as well as of genial aptitude, a poet, 
and as such poet, produce the very 
works he did, and none other. 

The life of such a man is a history 
of his mind, and it could scarcely have 
been intrusted to better hands than 
Mr. Southey’s, or to worse than Mr. 
Grimshaw’s. Such a biography espe- 
cially requires a poet for its author. 
It strikes us, indeed, as being a sort 
of epic; and, perhaps, the only kind 
endurable in these times—one written 
in prose, and having a real hero. But 
it is an epic of the mind—not the 
public woes of war and wandering — 
but the private sorrows through which 
the heart is moulded and the mind 
touched to fine issues, by the lightning 
which destreys what it kindles. In 
this feeling Mr. Southey appears to 
have written this affecting story of a 
life; and, under the influence of the 
sentiment, has introduced episodes re- 
lative to the fortunes of Cowper’s dif- 
ferent friends and acquaintances at all 
periods of his life, and particularly the 
earlier, when the character is most 
susceptible of companionable influence. 
In this manner we have the lives of 
Bonnell Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, and 
Churchill, as well as a sketch of the 
progress of English poetry from Chau- 
cer to Cowper. Lloyd, Churchill, and 
Colman, were the schoolfellows of 
Cowper; as were also Cumberland, 
Impey, and Hastings. Cumberland 
and he boarded together in the same 
house at Westminster; for Hastings 
he had a particular value. His favourite 
school friend is said to have been 
Sir William Russell, the representative 
ofa family often allied by intermarriages 
with the Cromwells. This is the friend 
to whom Cowper alludes in some of the 
earliest of his verses which have been 
preserved : 


** Still, still I mourn, with each return- 
_ ing day, ; 
Him snatched by fate in early youth 
away.” 


Thurlow and Hill were also early 
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friends of Cowper, the former being 
his fellow-clerk. There was, says 
Mr. Southey, no similarity of dispo- 
sition between the youths, Thurlow 
and Cowper; but there was enough 
of intellectual sympathy to produce at 
least the appearance of friendship, and 
on one part, certainly, the reality for a 
time. Writing to Lady Hesketh many 
years afterwards, and reminding her of 
those days, he says, “ I did actually 
live three years with Mr. Chapman, 
a solicitor-—that is to say, I slept three 
years in his house ; but I lived —that 
is to say, I spent my days—in South- 
ampton Row, as you very well remem- 
ber. There was [ and the future, lord- 
chancellor, constantly employed, from 
morning to night, in giggling and 
making giggle, instead of studying 
the law. O fie, cousin! how could 
you do so?” We cannot resist the 
impression that Cowper’s malady was 
occasioned by his culpable indolence 
at and about the time just alluded to. 
“On the 14th of June, 1754, Cowper 
was called to the bar: that he had 
taken no pains,” says his biographer, 
** to qualify himself for his profession 
is certain ; and it is probable that he 
had as little intention as inclination to 
pursue it, resting in indolent reliance 
upon his patrimonial means, and in 
the likely expectation that some official 
appointment would be found for him 
in good time.” But for those patri- 
monial means, Cowper must have ap- 
plied himself, and that exercise would 
have been to him strength and health. 

He preferred to this salutary course 
the amusement of light literature. 
“The power of versifying,” writes 
Mr. Southey, “ is sometimes heredi- 
tary; but far less frequently than a 
musical ear, or the painter’s accuracy 
of eye or dexterity of hand, all which 
depend more evidently upon organic 
aptitude. Cowper's father, his uncle 
Ashley, and his brother, all wrote 
verses. He himself had been ‘ a 
dabbler in rhyme,’ he said, ever since 
he was fourteen years of age, when 
he began with translating an elegy of 
Tibullus. The earliest of his compo- 
sitions that has been preserved is an 
imitation of * The Splendid Shilling,’ 
written at Bath, in 1748, cn finding 
the heel of a shoe: he was then in his 
seventeenth year, and the diction and 
versification are such that no one would 
suppose it to have been a juvenile pro- 
duction. During his residence in the 
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Temple, where, ‘ according to his 
colloquial account, he rambled,’ says 
Hayley, ‘ from the thorny road of 
jurisprudence into the primrose paths 
of literature and poetry, even then his 
native diffidence confined him to social 
and subordinate exertions ; and though 
he wrote and printed both verse and 
prose, it was as the concealed assistant 
of less diffident authors.’” 

Mr. Southey, in reference to this, 
has discovered a passage in the 
Monthly Review for September, 1759, 
in which William Cowper, Esq., is 
mentioned as one of the assistants 
of the Duncombes in the translation 
of Horace; adding, however, that 
W. C., Esq., is also mentioned —that 
the initials are more likely to designate 
him at that time than the name at 
length —and that it is remarkable that 
both should occur in a list of only four 
names. He belonged at that time, we 
are told, to the Nonsense Club, con- 
sisting of seven Westminster men, who 
dined together every Thursday,— Bon- 
nell Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, and 
Joseph Hill, being of the number ; 
** the latter no otherwise known than 
as having been Cowper’s correspondent 
and constant friend through life ; but 
this is to be well known.” They were 
much alike in their tempers, as the 
foll6wing anecdote testifies. 

** Cowper was at this time fond of 
moving about: this, however, was ra- 
ther the restlessness of a highly sensi- 
tive nature, than the activity of a health. 


ful one. Though he delighted in rural 
scenery, he never seems to have made 


any exertion for the sake of enjoying it; 
and he did not think the most splendid 
spectacle that the metropolis can afford, 

and which it afforded but once in the 
course of his life, worth the little trouble 
that it would have cost him to behold it. 
Hill had the same indifference for such 
things ; and they both manifested it at 
the coronation of George III. When 
Hill's sisters obtained, by Ashley Cow- 

per’s favour, a good situation for seeing 
that solemnity, neither their brother nor 
Cowper would accompany them; and 
when they returned, full of delight and 
admiration, ‘ Well, ladies,’ exclaimed 
Hill, and Cowper joined him in the 
exclamation, ‘I am glad you were so 
pleased, though you “have sat up all 
night for it! At the illumination for 
the king’s recovery in 1789, these ladies, 
who were then ‘the old Mrs. Hills,’ 

retained, with their youthful spirits, the 
same passion for sights ; and having in 
vain asked their brother to accompany 
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them, they set out and traversed the 
streets that night to see what could be 
seen. When they returned to their bro- 
ther’s house in Saville Row, he greeted 
them with, ‘ Well, ladies, I am glad you 
were so pleased.’ They laughed, and 
replied, * Why, this is just what you said 
to us thirty ) years ago. 

“ The incurious temper which equally 
characterised Cow per and his friend, was 
strangely combined in the former with a 
physical restlessness, which, till he was 
more than thirty years old, ‘made it al- 
most essential to his comfort to be per- 
petually in motion. ‘This, which dis- 
qualified him for the practical labours of 
the desk, must have disinclined him 
from the sedentary study of his pro- 
fession, and might possibly have dis- 
abled him for it, if he had otherwise 
been willing to have applied himself 
seriously thereto. Thurlow, meantime, 
who, witha strong head and strong body, 
possessed also an invincible strength of 
purpose, applied himself determinately 
to the business of life. One evening 
they were drinking tea together at a 
lady’ s house in Bloomsbury, “when Cow- 
per, contrasting in melancholy foresight 
his own conduct and consequent pro- 
spects with those of his fellow-idler 
and giggler in former days, said to him, 
* Thurlow, 1 am nobody, and shall be 
always nobody, and you will be chan. 
cellor. You shall provide for me when 
you are.’ He smiled, and replied, ‘ I 
surely will.’ ‘ These ladies,’ said Cow. 
per, ‘ are witnesses.’ The future chan- 
cellor still smiled, and answered, ‘ Let 
them be so, for I will certainly do it.’’ 


A letter never before printed occurs 
here, to which we regret we can only 
allude, as it tends to shew that Cow- 
per's dejection was preceded by a gra- 
dual diminution of his little patrimony. 
Mr. Southey says, indeed, that there 
is no proof that this was one of the 
causes which concurred in bringing on 
his disease of mind ; but remarks, that 
the disease assumed a decided cha- 
racter the following year; and adds, 
“In spite of his philosophy, there 
must have existed uneasiness enough 
on the score of his affairs to prevent 
any wholesome and natural cheerful- 
ness; and forced hilarity leaves behind 
it a more hollow and aching sense of 
exhaustion than is consequent upon the 
excitement of wine, or even of more 
deleterious stimulants.” 

We have already alluded to Lady 
Austen, by whom the Tusk was sug- 
gested, and whose “ conversation had 
as happy an effect upon the melan- 
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choly spirit of Cowper as the harp of 
David upon Saul. Whenever the cloud 
seemed to be coming over him, her 
sprightly powers were exerted to dispel 
it. One afternoon, when he appeared 
more than usually depressed, she told 
him the story of John Gilpin, which 
had been told to her in her childhood, 
and which, in her relation, tickled his 
fancy as much as it has that of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands since in 
his. ‘The next morning he said to her 
that he had been kept awake during 
the greater part of the night, by think- 
ing of the story and laughing at it, and 
that he had turned it into a ballad. 
The ballad was sent to Mr. Unwin, 
who said, in reply, that it had made 
him laugh tears.” It was subsequent- 
ly printed in the Public Advertiser. 
Cowper’s friendship with Lady Austen, 
however, was destined to terminate ; 
but of this neither jealousy nor dis- 
agreement was the cause. The real 
cause is stated by himself in a letter 
to Lady Hesketh. ‘She had ill health, 
and, before I had quite finished the 
work (the Task), was obliged to repair 
to Bristol.” It may be as well to 
subjoin Mr. Southey’s note on the 
subject. 


** Lady Austen died while Hayley’s 
Life of Cowper was in the press. If she 
had lived to peruse it, she would pro- 
bably have corrected some of the mis- 
takes upon this subject into which he 
had fallen, It appears by the extracts 
which are now before the reader, (and 
they are not partial extracts, but com- 
prise the whole that is said concerning 
it,) that the same causes which led to 
an interruption of her friendship with 
Cowper finally dissolved it. Love was 
out of the question in her case — jealousy 
equally so in Mrs. Unwins ; and though 
Cowper had ‘ fallen in friendship’ with 
her at first sight, and addressed compli- 
mentary verses to her, these from a man 
advanced some way on the road from 
fifty to threescore, were not likely to be 
mistaken by a woman who knew the world, 
and was, moreover, well acquainted with 
his peculiar circumstances. 

* Mr. Knox says, in his correspond- 
ence with the late excellent Bishop Jebb,* 
that he had a severer idea of Lady Austen 
than he should wish to put into writing 
for publication, and that he almost sus- 
pected she wasa very artful woman. When 
[ find myself differing in opinion from 
Mr. Knox, I distrust my own judgment. 
But in this instance it appears that his 
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correspondent thought he had judged 
harshly ; and I do not see what object 
an artful woman could possibly have had 
in view. 

“* Tt may be said that Hayley makes 
jealousy the cause of separation, and re- 
presents Lady Austen as having hoped 
that Cowper would marry her, and that 
he derived his information from Lady 
Austen herself. To this I reply, that 
the latter part of the statement is merely 
what Hayley inferred from the former, 
and the former may thus be explained : 
Lady Austen exacted attentions which it 
became inconvenient and irksome to pay ; 
or, perhaps, in Cowper's morbid state of 
sensitiveness, he fancied that she exacted 
them. He is not likely to have stated 
this so explicitly in his letter to her, as 
he did to Mr. Unwin and Lady Hesketh. 
Lady Austen herself may never have 
suspected it; and by imputing jealoasy 
to Mrs. Unwin, she accounted to herself 
and Hayley for what must otherwise 
have appeared unaccountable to her.” 

It is not our intention, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to criticise Cowper’s 
poetical merits, which well deserve a 
separate article. We shall, therefore, 
conclude this paper with a recital of 
one or two remarkable illustrations of 
Cowper’s character, as constituting a 
better summing up than any that we 
could otherwise furnish. 

Not the least marvellous part of 
Cowper’s case was the consciousness 
of his aberration which always at- 
tended his disease: he was, accord- 
ingly, in a state to be reasoned with 
upon the subject. It was in this way 
that Mr. Newton called his attention 
to the case of Simon Browne, an in- 
cident which marks the idiosyncrasy 
both of the patient and his adviser. 
This man, who was a dissenting mi- 
nister, fell, in consequence of his wife’s 
and only son’s deaths, into a deep 
melancholy, which ended in a settled 
persuasion that ‘ he had fallen under 
the sensible displeasure of God, who 
had caused his rational soul gradually 
to perish, and left him only an animal 
life, in common with brutes ; so that, 
though he retained the faculty of speak- 
ing in a manner that appeared rational 
to others, he had all the while no more 
notion of what he said than a parrot, 
being utterly divested of conscious- 
ness. It was, therefore,” he said, 
“ profane for him to pray, and in- 
congruous to be present at the prayers 
of others.” Notwithstanding this con- 
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viction, however, Browne engaged in 
works of great labour—compiling a 
dictionary, and publishing A sober and 
charitable Disquisition concerning the 
Importance of the Trinity ; A fit Re- 
buke to a ludicrous Infidel, in Reply 
to one of Woolston’s Discourses ; and 
A Defence of the Religion of Nature 
and of the Christian “Revelation, in 
answer to Tindal’s Christianity as old 
as the Creation. To the last work, 
said to be the best produced by the 
controversy referred to, the author pre- 
pared a dedication to Queen Caroline, 
asserting that, “‘ by the immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his very thinking 
substance had for more than seven 
years been continually wasting away, 
till it is wholly perished out of him, 
if it be not utterly gone to nothing ;” 
and requesting the queen’s prayers in 
her ‘ most retired address to the King 
of kings, that the reign of her beloved 
consort might be renowned to all pos- 
terity by the recovery of a soul in the 
utmost ruin, and restoration of one 
utterly lost at present amongst men.” 
“ Of all the recorded delusions,” says 
Dr. Aikin, “ to which the human mind 
is subjected, none, perhaps, is more 
remarkable than this, which apparently 
could not be put into a form of words 
for description without demonstrably 
proving its fallacy.” 

Cowper seems to have known of this 
case, previous to Mr. Newton’s sub- 
mitting it to his notice. Mr. Southey 
remarks a difference between Cowper 
and Browne ; the latter, while he fan- 
cied himself deprived of all mental 
power, engaging willingly in work 
which required close reasoning, of 
which exertion Cowper was afraid. 
**T cannot,” said he, “ bear much 
thinking. The meshes of that fine net- 
work, the brain, are composed of such 
mere spinner’s threads in me, that 
when a long thought finds its way 
into them, it buzzes, and twangs, and 
bustles about at such a rate, as seems 
to threaten the whole contexture.* A 
certain degree of occupation he found 
agreeable and salutary; but he under- 
stood his own condition well enough 
to avoid any thing which required labo- 
rious thought, or would produce in 
himself any strong and painful emotion. 
To Mr. Newton (the correspondent to 
whom he wrote most gravely), he says, 
“ T can compare this mind of mine to 
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nothing that resembles it more than to 
a board that is under the carpenter’s 
plane (I mean while I am writing to 
you); the shavings are my uppermost 
thoughts ; after a few strokes of the 
tool, it acquires a new surface ; this 
again, upon a repetition of his task, 
he takes off, and a new surface still 
succeeds. Whether the shavings of the 
present day will be worth your accept- 
ance, [ know not. Iam, unfortunately, 
made neither of cedar nor mahogany, 
but truncus ficulnus, inutile lignum ; 
consequently, though I should be 
planed till [ am as thin as a wafer, 
it will be but rubbish to the last.” 
Many a true word is spoken in jest ; 
and Cowper has here not inaptly cha- 
racterised his genius and _ intellect: 
poet as he was, the superficial was 
his element, whether in spirit or in 
nature. The philosophical faculty was 
altogether awanting to his mind ; faith 
with him was feeling, not understand- 
ing — certainly, it had no reason to give, 
and seemed to get on better without it. 
This, however, was but for a while; 
at length the unreasoning became the 
irrational, and bowed in willing sub- 
jection to inferior intellect. This was 
abundantly exemplified in his dealings 
with Teedon, the Olney schoolmaster. 
Cowper, it is well known, was out of 
measure fretted by his engagement to 
edit Milton, and, it seems, applied to 
this Teedon for the comfort and the 
assistance of his prayers, by the “ as- 
surances” contained in the supposed 
answers to which he was then guided. 
“The Olney schoolmaster,” says 
Southey, “ may have been an enthu- 
siast, and have supposed that he ac- 
tually received from heaven the inti- 
mations which he was presumptuous 
enough to seek (for if the heart is de- 
ceitful, the imagination is not less so) ; 
or he may have deemed it allowable, 
and even meritorious, to employ pious 
fraud, for the purpose of encouraging 
one who stood so lamentably in need 
of comfort; and, consistently with 
either case, he may have been more 
or less influenced by the pleasure and 
advantage which resulted from making 
himself a person of some consequence 
to “the Squire.” Sir Cowper seems 
to have lost his title after his removal 
to Weston. There had been a time 
when, owing to Mrs. Unwin’s discre- 
tion, Cowper was never mentioned in 
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Olney but with the highest respect ; 
but after her faculties began to fail, 
there were some who played upon him, 
and some who preyed upon him, and 
some who spread tales of him as dis- 
paraging as they were false.” 

We give one of Cowper’s letters to 
Teedon. 

** Dear Sir,—On Saturday you saw 
me a little better than I had been when 
I wrote last; but the night following 


brought with it an uncommon deluge of 


distress, such as entirely overwhelmed 
and astonished me. My horrors were 
not to be described. But on Sunday, 
while 1 walked with Mrs. Unwin and 
my cousin in the orchard, it pleased 
God to enable me once more to approach 
Him in prayer; and I prayed silently for 
every thing that lay nearest my heart 
with a considerable degree of ‘liberty. 
Nor do I let slip the occasion of pray- 
ing for you. 

‘* This experience I take to be a fulfil- 
ment of those words: 

““* The ear of the Lord is open to them 
that fear Him, ‘and He will hear their ery. 

“The next morning, at my waking, 
I heard these : 

“© Fulfil thy promise to me.’ 

** And ever since lL was favoured with 
that spiritual freedom to make my re- 
quests known to God, I have enjoyed 
some quiet, though not uninterrupted by 
threatenings of the enemy. 

“‘ Mrs. Unwin has had a good night, 
and is in tolerable spirits this ‘morning.” 


On this Mr. Southey remarks : 


** The words which Cowper supposed 
to have been fulfilled, were probably 
some which the schoolmaster had com- 
municated to him as an answer received 
to his prayers, and which had been en- 
tered, accordingly, in his register.” 

Cowper suffered under auricular 
delusions in his last days: Teedon 
appears to have affected the same 
oracular gift. Writing to him, Cowper 
says, “ You send me much that might 
refresh and encourage me, but nothing 
that does. The power with which the 
words are accompanied to you, is not 
exerted in my favour. But I endea- 
vour to hold by them, having nothing 
else to hold by. My nocturnal and 
morning experiences are such as they 
havelong been: all mysleepis troubled; 
and when [ wake, I am absorbed in 
terror. This morning I said to myself, 
soon after waking, ‘ God alone knows 
how much better it would have been 
for me never to have been born!’ 
My best times are the afternoon and 
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evening ; not because I am more spi- 
ritual, or have more hope, at these 
times than at others, but merely be- 
cause the animal has been recruited 
by eating and drinking.” At another 
time he writes: ‘* Two or three nights 
since I dreamed that I had God’s pre- 
sence largely, and seemed to pray with 
much liberty. I then proceeded dream- 
ing about many other things, all vain 
and foolish ; but at last I dreamed that, 
recollecting my pleasant dreams, I con- 
gratulated myself on the exact recollec- 
tion that I had of my prayer, and of all 
that passed in it. But when I waked, 
not a single word could I remember. 
These words were, however, very au- 
dibly spoken to me in the moment of 
waking, 
* Sacrum est quod dizi.’ 


It seems strange that I should be made 
to felicitate myself on remembering 
what, in reality, it was designed I 
should not remember; for the single 
circumstance that my heart had been 
enlarged was all that remained with 
me.” Again: “1 awoke this morning 
with these words relating to my work 
loudly and distinctly spoken : 


*** Apply assistance in my case, indigent 
and necessitous.’ 

“ And about three mornings since with 
these : 

*** Tt will not be by common and ordi-« 
nary means,’ 

‘Tt seems better, therefore, that I 
should wait till it shall please God to 
set my wheels in motion, than make 
another beginning, only to be obliterated 
like the two former. 

‘* T have also heard these words on the 
same subject : 

“« « Meantime, raise an expectation and 
desire of it among the people. 


As to these audible illusions, of which 
we have quoted only a few, Cowper's 
case is not singular. Mr. Southey, in 
his notes and illustrations, has ad- 
duced similar instances in the Lives of 
John Bunyan and Dr. Johnson; and 
also a case within his own knowledge. 
“¢ One, who is so deaf that he hears 
only through a trumpet, has at times 
distinct impressions of hearing a pack 
of hounds, with huntsmen in full ery, 
a barrel-organ in the street, &c.” 
Such were the afflictions of Cowper’s 
last days—no state could be more 
miserable. Having completed the re- 
visal of his Homer, he was without 
employment; this was on the 10th of 
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March, 1799. Three days afterwards 
he composed his last poem, with which 
we shall conclude our present paper. 
It is founded upon an incident related 
in Anson’s Voyages. 
“ The Cast Away. 

Obscurest night involved the sky, 

The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 

Washed headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 


No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vain ; 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 


Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay ; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 


He shouted: nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course ; 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate bebind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


Some succour yet they could afford ; 
And, such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delayed not to bestow : 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 

Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 
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Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste itself condemn — 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them ; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld ; 

And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled : 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Eutreated help, or cried ‘ Adieu !’ 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more: 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him ; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear : 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalise the dead. 


I therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date : 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 


No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone : 

But | beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 


ve. 
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THE SONGS OF HORACE. 
DECADE THE FIRST. 
(From the Prout Papers.—No. XX.) 


ANQ TON TIOTAMON IEPQN XQPOTSI MAFAI.—Evairip., Medea. 


** Quis sub arcto 
Rex gelide metuatur ore 
Quid Terridatem terreat unice 
Securus est qui FONTIBUS INTEGRIS 
Gaudet.””— Lib. i. ode xxvi. 


Deeming it wasteful and ridiculous 

To watch Don Carlos or Czar Nicholas — 
Sick of our statesmen idiotic — 

Sick of the knaves who ( patriotic) 

Serve up to clowns, in want of praties, 

“* Repale” and ** broken Limerick traties,” 
With whom to grudge their poor a crust is, 
To starving Ireland ‘* doing sustice ”— 
Sick of the moonshine called ‘‘ municipal,” 
Blarney and Rice, Spain and Mendizabal, 
Shiel and shilelahs, ‘‘ Dan” and “ Maurice,” 
Prout turns his thoughts to Rome and Horace.—O. Y. 


‘*« Chassons loin de chez nous tous ces rats du Parnasse, 
Jouissons, écrivons, vivons avec Horace.”— Vott., Epitres. 


kom the ignoble doings of modern Whiggery, sneaking and dastardly in its 
proceedings at home, and not very dignified in its dealings abroad — from 
Melbourne, who has flung such unwonted éclat round the premiership of Great 
Britain (addens cornua pauperi), and Mulgrave, who has made vulgarity and 
ruffianism the supporters of a vice-regal chair (Regis Rupili pus atque venenum), 
it is allowable to turn aside for a transient glimpse at the Augustan age, when the 
premier was Mecenas, and the proconsul, Agrippa. The poetic sense, nauseated 
with rank and ribald effusions, such as Lord Russell’s pension can elicit from 
Lord Lansdowne’s family-piper, finds relief in communing with Horace, the 
refined and gentlemanly Laureate of Roman Toryism. In his abhorrence of the 
‘profane Radical mob ” (lib. iii. ode i.) —in his commendation of virtue, “ re- 
fulgent with uncontaminated honour, because derived from a steady refusal to 
take up or lay down the emblems of authority at popular dictation ” (lib. iii. 
ode ii.) — in his portraiture of the Just Man, undismayed by the frensied ardour 
of those who would force on by clamour depraved measures (lib. iii. ode iii.) — 
need we say how warmly we participate? That the wits and sages who shed a 
lustre on that imperial court should have ended by becoming thorough Conserva- 
tives, and have merged all their previous theories in a rooted horror of agitators 
and sansculottes, was a natural result of the intellectual progress made since the 
unlettered epoch of Marius and the Gracchi. In the bard of Tivoli, who had 
fought under the insurrectionary banners of Brutus, up to the day when “ the 
chins of the unshaven demagogues were brought to a level with the dust” 
(lib. ii. ode vii.), Tory principles obtained a distinguished convert ; nor is there 
any trace of mere subserviency to the men in power, or any evidence of insin- 
cerity, in the record of his political opinions. He seems to have entertained a 
heartfelt bond fide detestation of your “ men of the people,” and a sound con- 
viction that there exist not greater foes to the common weal, or greater pests to 
society. 

The Georgian era has, in common with the age of Augustus, exhibited more 
than one striking example of salutary resipiscence among those who started in 
life with erroneous principles. Two eminent instances just now occur to us: 
Southey among the poets, Burke among the illustrious in prose; though, per- 
haps, the divine gift of inspiration, accompanied with true poetic feeling, was 
more largely vouchsafed to the antagonist of the French Revolution than to the 
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author of Roderick the Last of the Goths. What can be more apposite to the 
train of thought in which we are indulging, and to the actual posture of affairs, 
than the following exquisitely conceived passage, in which the sage of Beacons- 
field contrasts the respective demeanour and resources of the two parties into 
which public opinion is divided ? 


“* When I assert any thing concerning the people of England, I speak from ob- 
servation, and from the experience I have had in a pretty extensive communication 
with the inhabitants of this kingdom, begun in early life, and continued for neat 
forty years. I pray you, form not your opinion from certain publications. The 
vanity, restlessness, and petulance of those who hide their intrinsic weakness in 
bustle, and uproar, and puffing, and mutual quotation of each other, make you 
imagine that the nation’s contemptuous neglect is a mark of acquiescence in their 
opinions. No such thing, I assure you! Because half-a-dozen grashoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, while thousands of great 
cattle, reposing under the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and are silent, 
pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field.” 


It is right, however, in common fairness towards Horace, to remark, that while 
fighting in bis juvenile days under the banners of Brutus, even then he never for 
a moment contemplated Mob-ascendency in Rome as the ultimate result of his 
patriotic efforts. Like Cato and Tully, in the part he took he merely espoused 
the cause of THE SENATE, in opposition to that of a frensied rabble, rushing on, 
with swinish desperation, to political suicide; for in that, as in every age, the 
deluded multitude, in his view, was sure to become the dupe of some designing 
and knavish demagogue, unless rescued, in very despite of itself, by such inter- 
position as the “Senators” could exercise in Rome; or, we may add, the 
“Barons” in England: both the hereditary guardians of liberty. When the 
adhesion of the conscripi fathers had sanctioned the protectorate of Augustus, the 
transition to openly Conservative politics, on the poet’s part, was as honourable 
as it was judicious. The contempt he felt, through his whole career, for the 
practice of propitiating the sweet voices of the populace by a surrender of prin- 
ciple, is as plainly discoverable throughout the whole of his varied writings as 
his antipathy to garlic, or his abhorrence of * Canidia.” 

His little volume contains the distilled quintessence of Roman life, when at 
its very acme of refinement. It is the most perfect portraiture (cabinet size) 
that remains of the social habits, domestic elegance, and cultivated intercourse of 
the capital, at the most interesting period of its prosperity. But the philosophy 
it inculeates, and the worldly wisdom it unfolds, is applicable to all times and 
all countries. Hence, we cannot sympathise with the somewhat childish (to say 
the least of it) distaste, or indisposition, evinced by the immortal pilgrim, 
Harold (canto iv. st. Ixxv.), for reverting, even in the full maturity of experienced 
manhood, to those ever- -enduring lyrics that formed the nourishment of our 
young intellect, in our schoolboy days, “ when George the Third was king.” 
The very. affectation of alluding to the “drilled dull lesson, forced down, word 
for word, in his repugnant youth,” proves the alumnus of Harrow on the Hill to 
have relished and recollected the almost identical lines of the author he feigns 
to disremember — Carmina Livi memini pLacosum mihi parvo Orbilium dictare 
(Epist. ti. 70); and (though Peel may have been a more assiduous scholar) we 
can hardly believe the beauties of Horace to have been lost on Byron, even in his 
earliest hours of idleness. It is a-propos of Mount Soracté, on which he stumbles 
in the progress of his peregrination, that the noble poet vents his “ fixed inveter- 
acy” of hatred against a book which, at the same time, he extols in terms 
not less eloquent than true : 


‘ Then farewell, Honace! whom I hated so ; 
Not for thy faults, but mine ! Itisa curse 
fo understand, not feel, thy lyric flow, 
a) as. 0 but never love, thy, verse, 
Although no deeper moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor bard prescribe his art, 
Nor livelier satirist the conscience pierce, 
Awakening without wounding the touched heart 
Fareweri! upon Soracté’s ridge we rant!” 
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We can readily imagine the comic nature of such a “ parting.” We picture 
in our miud’s eye him of Newstead Abbey bidding him of the Sabine farm 


‘“* Farewell!—a word that has been, and shall be ;”’ 


while we fancy we can hear the pithy “ Bon voyage, milor,” with which signi- 
ficant formula (in Latin) he is gently dismissed by the weeping Flaccus — 
duxeuyswy yiracus. 

“PRour was not addicted to this aristocratic propensity for cutting all school- 
boy acquaintances. In him was strikingly exemplified the theory which attri- 
butes uncommon intensity and durableness to first attachments: it is generally 
applied to love ; he carried the practice into the liaisons of literature. The odes 
of Horace were his earliest mistresses in poetry; they took his fancy in youth, 
their fascinations haunted his memory in old age — 


L’ON REVIENT TOUJOURS 
A SES PREMIERS AMOURS.” 


Most of the following papers, forming a series of Horatian studies, were 
penned in Iraty, often on the very spots that gave birth to the effusions of the 
witty Roman; but it appears to have afforded the Father considerable satisfaction 
to be able, in the quiet hermitage of his hill, to redigest and chew the cud of 
whatever might have been crude and unmatured in his juvenile lucubrations. 
Ile seems to have taken an almost equal interest in the writers, the glories, and 
the monuments of Pacan as of Papat Rome: there was in his mental vision a 
strange but not unpleasant confusion of both; the Vaticani montis imago (lib. i. 
20) forming, in his idea, a sort of bifurcated Parnassus — St. Peter on the one 
peak, and Jupiter on the other. Mr. Poynder has written a tract on this sup- 
posed “alliance between Popery and Heatienism,” which Dr. Wiseman, in 
these latter days, has thought worthy of a pamphlet in reply. The gravity of the 
question deters us from entering on it here; but, to reconcile the matter, might 
we not adopt the etymological medius terminus of Dean Swift, and maintain 
that Jove—Zsus rarne, or Sospiter—was nothing, after all, but the Jew Peter? 

We are not without hopes of finding, among Prout’s miscellanies, an elabo- 
rate treatise on this very topic. The French possess a work of infinite erudition, 
called L’ Histoire véritable des Tems Fabuleux, in which the In1ap is shewn to 
be an arrant plagiarism from the three last chapters of the Book of Judges ; the 
Levite’s wife being the prototype of Helen, and the tribe of Benjamin standing 
for the Trojans. Whur, says Edmund Burke, is usually displayed by finding 
points of contact and resemblance ; JUDGMENT, OF discrimination, generally 
manifests itself in the faculty of perceiving the points of disagreement and 
disconnexion. 


But it is high time to resume our editorial seat, and let the Father catch the 
eye of the reader. 


‘* With faire discourse the evening so they passe, 
For that olde man of pleasaunte wordes had store, 
And well could file his tongue as smoothe as glasse : 
He tolde of saintes and popes, and evermore 
He strowed an Ave-Many after and before.” 
Faéry Queene, canto i. stanza 35. 


Regent Street, June 27th. OLiver YoRKE. 


DRAMATIS PERSON Z. become (from quotation) threadbare, 


constitute perpetuity of poetical exist- 
ence, according to the theory of Ennius 
(volito vivw’ per ora virum), such LIFE 


I. Prout. 
Il. An Elzevir. 12mo. 
ILL. A Jug of Punch. Ato. 


































Scene.— Watergrasshill. 

“ Vivi 
Songster of Trvott, who alone 
of all the tuneful dead, alone of Greek 
and Roman wits, may be said to Live. 
If to be quoted and requoted, until 
every superficial inch of thy toga has 


Llere’s a health to Horace! 
tu!” 


has been pre-eminently vouchsafed to 
thee. In the circle of thy comprehen- 
sive philosophy, few things belonging 
to heaven or earth were undreamt of ; 
nor did it escape thy instinctive pene- 
tration that in yonder brief tome, short, 
plump, and tidy, like its artificer, thou 
hadst erected a monument more dur- 
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able than brass, more permanent than 
an Irish “‘ ROUND TOWER,” Or a PYRA- 
mip of King Cheops. It was plain to 
thy intuitive ken, that, whatever mis- 
chance might befall the heavier and 
more massive productions of ancient 
wisdom, thy lyrics were destined to 
outlive them all. That though the 
epics of Varivus might be lost, or the 
decades of Livy desiderated, remotest 
posterity would possess thee (like the 
stout of Barclay and Perkins)“ entire” 
— would enjoy thy book, undocked of 
its due proportions, uncurtailed of a 
single page— would bask in the rays 
of thy Genrus, unshorn of a single 
beam. As often as the collected works 
of other classic worthies are ushered 
into the world, the melancholy ap- 
pendage on the title-page of 


** Omnia que extant” 


is sure to meet our eye, reminding us, 
in the very announcement of the feast 
of intellect, that there is an amari 
aliquid ; viz., that much entertaining 
matter has irretrievably perished. The 
torso of the Belvidere is, perhaps, as 
far as it goes, superior to the Apollo ; 
but the latter is a complete statue: a 
Greenwich pensioner with a wooden 
leg is a very respectable — but trunc- 
ated — copy of humanity. Thy MSS. 
have come down to us unmutilated 
by the pumice-stone of palimpsestic 
monk, unsinged by the torch of Calif 
Omar, ungnawed by the tooth of Time. 
The perfect preservation of thy writings 
is only equalled by the universality of 
their diffusion—a point especially dwelt 
on in that joyously geographic rhapsody 
of a prophetic soul (lib. ii. ode 20), 
wherein thou pourest forth thy full an- 
ticipation of ecumenic glory. If thou 
canst hardly be said still to haunt the 
“shores of the Bosphorus,” take “ Ox- 
FORD” as a literal substitute: though 
disappointed of fame among the “ re- 
mote Geloni,” thou hast an equivalent 
in the million schoolboys of South 
America. Should the “learned Ibe- 
rian” chance to neglect thee amid the 
disasters of his country, hanging up 
thy forsaken lyre on the willows of the 
Guadalquiver — should they “ who 
drink the Rhone” divide their affec- 
tions between (thy brother bard) Bé- 
ranger and THEE, thou mayest still 
count among “the Dacians” of the 
Danube admirers and commentators. 
Thou hast unlooked-for votaries on 
the Hudson and the St. Lawrence ; 
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and though Burns may triumph on the 
Tweed, Tom Moore can never prevent 
thee from being paramount on the 
Shannon, nor Tom D’Urfey evict thee 
from supremacy on the Thames. In 
accordance with thy fondest aspiration, 
thou hast been pointed out as the 
“ prime performer on the Roman 
lyre,” by successive centuries as they 
passed away (digito pretereuntium): 
the dry skeleton of bygone criticism 
hung up in our libraries, so designates 
thee with its bony index: to thee, 
Prince or Lyric Poets! is still di- 
rected in these latter days, albeit with 
occasional aberrations (for even the 
magnetic needle varies under certain 
influences), the ever-reverting finger of 
Fame. 

Here, then, I say, is a NEALTA TO 
Horace! Though the last cheerful 
drop in my vesper-bowl to-night be 
well-nigh drained, and the increasing 
feebleness ofage reminds me too plainly 
that the waters are ebbing fast in my 
Clepsydra of life, still have I a bless- 
ing in reserve—a benison to bestow on 
the provider of such intellectual enjoy- 
ment as yon small volume has ever 
afforded me; nor to the last shall I 
discontinue holding sweet converse, 
through its medium, with the Graces 
and the Nine. 


Ou waveouai ras RaeIT AS 
Moveuios cuyxarpiyvus 
Hdioray culuyiay 


In the brief biographic memoir left 
us by Suetonius, we read that the em- 
peror was in the habit of comparing 
the poet's book, and the poet himself, 
to a FLAGON —cum circuitus voluminis 
sit oyxwdecraros, sicul est ventriculi tui. 
Various and multiform are the vitrified 
vases and terracotta jars dug up at 
Pompeii, and elsewhere, with evidence 
of having served as depositories for 
Roman sack; but the peculiar Hora- 
tian shape alluded to by Augustus has 
not been fixed on by antiquaries. 
The Florentine academy della crusca, 
whose opinion on this point ought to 
obtain universal attention, have con- 
sidered themselves authorised, from 
the passage in Suetonius, to trace (as 
they have done, in their valuable vo- 
cabulary) the modern words, flaccone 
fiasco (whence our flask), to Q. Horat. 
Fracecvs. The origin of the English 
term bumper, it is fair to add, has been, 
with equal sagacity, brought home by 
Joe Miller to our “ bon pére,” the pope. 
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But commend me to the German com- 
mentators for transcendental ingenuity 
in classical criticism. Need I more 
than instance the judicious Milcher- 
lick’s hint, that the birth of our poet 
must have presented a clear case of 
lusus nature ; since, in his ode Ad 
Amphoram (xxi. lib. iii.), we have, 
from his own lips, the portentous fact 
of his having come into the world “ in 
company with a bottle,” under the 
consulship of Manlius? Should the 
fact of his having had a twin-brother 
of that description be substantiated, on 
historical and obstetric principles, we 
shall cease, of course, to wonder at the 
similitude discovered by the emperor. 
Byron maintains, though without any 
data whatever to warrant his assertion, 
that “ Happiness was born a twin” 
(Juan, canto ii. st. 172); the case was, 
perhaps, like that imagined by Mil- 
cherlick. 

My own theory on the subject is 
not, as yet, sufficiently matured to lay 
it before the learned of Europe; but 
from the natural juxtaposition of the 
two congenial objects now before me, 
and the more than chemical affinity 
with which I find the contents of the 
Elzevir to blend in harmonious mix- 
ture with those of the jug, I should 
feel quite safe in predicating (if spright- 
liness, vigour, and versatility constitute 
sufficiently fraternal features) that the 
** spirit in the leaves” is brother to the 
“bottle imp.” 

*« Alterius sic, 
\ltera poscit opem res et conjurat amicé.” 
Art. Poet., 408. 


The recondite philosophy of the 
common expression, * AnimaL Spt- 
nits,” has not, that I am aware of, 
been thoroughly investigated, or its 
import fully developed, by modern 
metaphysicians. How animal matter 
may become so impregnated, or, to 
use the school term, ** compenetrated,” 
by a spiritual essence, as to lose its 
substantive nature and become a mere 
adjective, or modification of the all- 
absorbing rvevue, isa “rub” fit to puzzle 
Ilamlet. In my Lord Brougham’s 
Natural Theology, whic) gives the so- 
lution of every known question, this 
difficulty is unaccountably neglected. 
There is not a single word about ani- 
mated alcohol. An ingenious doubt 
was expressed by some great thinker 

Jack Reeve, or Doctor Wade--after 
1 protracted sitting, whether, legally, 
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the landlord could remove him off the 
premises without a “ permit.” That 
was genuine metaphysics, far above all 
Kant’s rubbish. How are we, in fact, 
to draw the distinction? Is there to 
be one law for a living vessel, and an- 
other for an inert jar? May not the 
ingredients that go to fill them be the 
same? the quantity identical in both 
recipients ?_ Why, then, should not 
the Excise anxiously track the footsteps 
of so many walking gallons of X X X, 
with the same maternal solicitude she 
manifests in watching the progress and 
removal of spirit in earthenware? This 
common-sense view of the matter was 
long ago taken up by Don Quixote, 
when, acting on the suggestion of calm 
logic, he gave battle to certain goat- 
skins, distended with the recent vint- 
age of Valdepenas. Cervantes may 
sneer, but the onslaught does not ap- 
pear to me irrational. Was the knight 
to wait till the same juice should offer 
itself under the form and colour of 
blood, to be shed from the bodies of 
bloated buffoons in buckram? Clearly 
not! 

But to return. If by animat spr- 
kits be meant that state of buoyancy 
and elevation in which the opaque 
corporeal essence is lost in the frolic- 
some play of the fancy, and evaporates 
in ethereal sallies, a collateral and pa- 
rallel process takes place when the 
imaginative and rarefied faculties of 
mind are, as it were, condensed so as 
to give a precipitate, and form a dis- 
tinct portion of visible and tangible 
matter. Yon Elzevir is a case in point. 
In the small compass of a duodecimo 
we hold and manipulate the concen- 
trated feelings and follies, the ‘ quips 
and cranks,”’ the wit and wisdom, of 
a period never equalled in the history 
of mankind: the current conversa- 
tional tones and topics are made fa- 
miliar to us, though the interlocutors 
have long since mouldered in the grave. 
The true FALERNIAN wine ripens no 
more on the accustomed slope; the 
FORMIANI COLLES are now barren and 
unprofitable ; but, owing to the above- 
mentioned process, we can still relish 
their bouquet in the odes of Horace : 
we can find the genuine smack of the 
Cecubean grape in the effusions it 
inspired. 

1 recollect Tom Moore once talking 
to me, after dinner, of Campbell’s Exile , 
of Erin, and remarking, in his ordi- 
nary concetto style, that the sorrows of 
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Ireland were in that elegy cRysTaL- 
LisED and made immortal. Tommy 
was right; and he may be proud of 
having done something in that way 
himself: for when the fashion of drink- 
ing * Wright’s champagne” shall have 
passed away, future ages will be able 
to form a notion of that once celebrated 
beverage from the perusal of his poetry. 
There it is, crystallised for posterity. 

Horace presents us, in his person, with 
an accomplished specimen of the bon 
vivant ; such as that agreeable variety 
of the human species was understood 
by antiquity. Cheerfulness and wit, 
conjointedly with worldly wisdom, ge- 
nerally insure a long, jolly, and pro- 
Sperous career to their possessor. 

I just now adverted to the good luck 
which has secured his writings against 
accident : his personal preservation 
through what Mathews would term the 
“ wicissitudes and waccinations” of 
life, appears to have been, from his 
own account, fully as miraculous. A 
somewhat profane French proverb as- 
serts, gu’il y a une Providence pour les 
ivrognes ; but whatever celestial sur- 
veillance watches over the zigzag pro- 
gress of a drunkard —whatever privi- 
lege may be pleaded by the plenipo- 
tentiary of Bacchus, poetry would 
seem, in his case, to have had peculiar 
prerogatives. Sleeping in his child- 
hood on some mountain-top of Apulia, 
pigeons covered him with leaves, that 
no “bears” or “snakes” might get at 
him (lib. iii. ode iv.); a circumstance 
of some importance to infant genius, 
which, alas ! cannot always escape the 
“hug” of the one or the “sting” of 
the other. Again, at the battle of 
Philippi, he tells us how he had well 
nigh perished, had not Mercury 
snatched him up from the very thick 
of the melée, fully aware of his value, 
and unwilling to let him run the risk 
to which vulgar chair d canon is ex- 
posed. Subsequently, while walking 
over his grounds at the Sabine farm, 
the falling trunk of an old tree was 
within an ace of knocking out his 
brains, had not Faun, whom he de- 
scribes as the guardian-angel of mer- 
curial men— mercurialium custos vi- 
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rorum— interposed at the critical mo- 
ment. To Mercury he has dedicated 
many a graceful hymn: more than one 
modern poet might safely acknowledge 
certain obligations to the same quarter. 
But all are not so communicative as 
Horace of their personal adventures. 

What he states in his bantering 
epistle to Julius Florius cannot be 
true; viz., that poverty made a poet 
of him: 

** Paupertas impulit andar 
Ut versus facerem.—Ep. ii. 2, 51. 

On the contrary, far from offering 
any symptoms of jejune inspiration 
or garret origin, his effusions bear 
testimony to the pleasant mood of 
mind in which they were poured forth, 
and are redolent of the joyousness of 
happy and convivial hours. Boileau, 
a capital judge, maintains, that the 
jovial exhilaration pervading all his 
poetry betrays the vinous influence 
under which he wrote — 


** Horace a bu son saoul quand il voit les 
Menades :” 


an observation previously made by a 
rival satirist of Rome — 


« Satur est cum dicit Horatius one!” 


Hints of this kind are sometimes 
hazarded in reference to very grave 
writers, but, in the present instance, 
will be more readily believed than the 
assertion made by Plutarch, in his 
Zyerorwv, that the gloomy Eschylus 
“ was habitually drunk when he wrote 
his tragedies.” 

In adopting the poetical profession 
he but followed the bent of his nature : 
thus, Lyrics were the spontaneous 
produce of his mind, as raBLEs were 
of a kindred soul, the naif Lafontaine. 
“ Voila un FiGuIeER,” said the latter 
one day to Madame de la Sabliére, in 
the gardens of Versailles; “ et moi, je 
suis un FABLIER.” Let us take the 
official manifesto with which Horace 
opens the volume of his odes, and we 
will be at once put in possession of 
his views of human life, through all its 
varied vanities; of which poetry is, 
after all, but one, and not the most 
ridiculous. 


Ove I.—To Mecanas. 


** Mecenas! atavis edite regibus,” &c. 


My rrienp and patron, in whose veins runneth right royal blood, 


Give but to some the Hyrropnomge, the car, the prancing stud, 
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Odes I. and IT. 


Clouds of Olympic dust — then mark what ecstasy of soul 





Their bosom feels, as the rapt wheels glowing have grazed the goal. 
Talk not to them of diadem or sceptre, save the whip — 
A branch of palm can raise them to the Gops’ companionship. 


And there be some, my friend, for whom the crowd’s applause is food, 
Who pine without the hollow shout of Rome’s mad multitude ; 
Others, whose giant greediness whole provinces would drain — 

Their sole pursuit to gorge and glut huge granaries with grain. 


Yon homely hind, calmly resigned his narrow farm to plod, 
Seek not with Asra’s wealth to wean from his paternal sod : 
Ye can’t prevail! no varnished tale that simple swain will urge, 
In galley built of Cyprus oak, to plough th’ Ecran surge. 


Your merchant-mariner, who sighs for fields and quiet home, 
While o’er the main the hurricane howls round his path of foam, 
Will form, I trow, full many a vow, the deep for aye t’ eschew. 


He lands — what then? 


Pelf prompts again — his ship ’s afloat anew! 


Soft Leisure hath its votaries, whose bliss it is to bask 

In summer’s ray the live-long day, quafting a mellow flask 
Under the green-wood tree, or where, but newly born as yet, 
teligion guards the cradle of the infant rivulet. 


Some love the camp, the horseman’s tramp, the clarion’s voice ; aghast 
Pale mothers hear the trumpeter, and loathe the murderous blast. 


Lo! under wint’ry skies his game the Hunter still pursues ; 

And, while his bonny bride with tears her lonely bed bedews, 
He for his antler’d foe looks out, or tracks the forest whence 
Broke the wild boar, whose daring tusk levelled the fragile fence. 


Tuee the pursuits of learning claim —a claim the gods allow ; 
Thine is the ivy coronal that decks the scholar’s brow : 


Me in the woods’ deep solitudes the Nymphs a client count, 
The dancing Fawn on the green lawn, the Natrap of the fount. 
For me her lute (sweet attribute !) let PoLynymnra sweep ; 
For me, oh ! let the flageolet breathe from Eurerp2’s lip ; 
Give but to me of poesy the lyric wreath, and then 

Th’ immortal halls of bliss won’t hold a prouder denizen. 


His political creed is embodied in 
this succeeding ode; and never did 
patriotism, combined (as it rarely is) 
with sound sense, find nobler utterance 
than in the poet’s address to the head 
of the government. The delicate in- 
genuity employed in working out his 
ultimate conclusion, the apparently 


natural progression from so simple a 
topic as the “state of the weather,” 
even coupled as it may have been with 
an inundation of the Tiber, to that 
magnificent dénouement — the apo- 
theosis of the emperor — has ever been 
deservedly admired. 


Ope IT. 


“« Jam satis terris nivis atque dire Grandinis,” &c. 


i. 


Since Jove decreed in storms to vent 

The winter of his discontent, 

Thundering o'er Rome impenitent 
With red right hand, 

The flood-gates of the firmament 


Have drenched the land ! 
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I. 


Terror hath seized the minds of men, 
Who deemed the days had come again 
When Proteus led, up mount and glen, 
And verdant lawn, 
Of teeming ocean’s darksome den 
The monstrous spawn. 


Ill. 


When Pyrrua saw the ringdove’s nest 
Harbour a strange unbidden guest, 
And, by the deluge dispossest 
Of glade and grove, 
Deers down the tide, with antler’d crest, 
Affrighted drove, 


IV. 


We saw the yellow Trner, sped 

Back to his Tuscan fountain-head, 

O’erwhelm the sacred and the dead 
In one fell doom, 

And Vesra’s pile in ruins spread, 
And Numa’s tomb. 


V. 


Dreaming of days that once had been, 

He deemed that wild disastrous scene 

Might soothe his Ira, injured queen ! 
And comfort give her, 

Reckless though Jovr should intervene, 
Uxorious river ! 


VI. 


Our sons will ask, why men of Rome 
Drew against kindred, friends, and home, 
Swords that a Persian hecatomb 
Might best imbue — 
Sons, by their fathers’ feuds become 
Feeble and few! 


VII. 


Whom can our country call in aid ? 
Where must the patriot’s vow be paid / 
With orisons shall Vestal maid 

Fatigue the skies ? 
Or will not Vesra’s frown upbraid 

Her votaries ? 


VIII. 


Augur Apo.to! shall we kneel 

To THEE, and for our commonweal 

With humbled consciousness appeal ? 
Oh, quell the storm ! 

Come, though a silver vapour veil 
Thy radiant form ! 
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Ode II. 


IX. 






Will Venus from Mount Eryx stoop, 
And to our succour hie, with troop 
Of laughing Graces, and a group 
Of Cupids round her? 
Or comest THovu with wild war-whoop, 
Dread Mars! our rounper? 


X. 


Whose voice so long bade peace avaunt ; 
Whose war-dogs still for slaughter pant ; 
The tented field thy chosen haunt, 
Thy child the Roman, 
Fierce legioner, whose visage gaunt 
Scowls on the foeman. 


XI. 


Or hath young Hermes, Mata’s son, 

The graceful guise and form put on 

Of thee, Aucustus? and begun 
(Celestial stranger !) 

To wear the name which tuou hast won — 
“ Cxsar’s AVENGER?” 


XII. 


Blest be the days of thy sojourn, 
Distant the hour when Rome shall mourn 
The fatal sight of thy return 
To Heaven again, 
Forced by a guilty age to spurn 
The haunts of men. 


XII. 


Rather remain, beloved, adored, 
Since Rome, reliant on thy sword, 
To thee of Jutrus hath restored 
The rich reversion ; 
Baffle Assyria’s hovering horde, 
And smite the Persran ! 


It was fitting that thus early in the 
series of his lyrics there should appear 
a record of his warm intimacy with the 
only Roman poet of them all, whose 
genius could justly claim equal rank 
with his. It is honourable to the au- 
thor of the neid that he feared not, 
in the first instance, to introduce at 
the court of Augustus, where his own 
reputation was already established, one 
who alone of all his contemporaries 
could eventually dispute the laureate- 
ship, and divide the applause of the 
imperial circle, with himself. Virgil, 
however, though he has carefully em- 
balmed in his pastorals the names of 
Gallus, Asinius Pollio, Varius, and 
Cinna; nay, though he bas wrapt up 
in the amber of his verse such grubs 


as Bavius and Mevius, has never once 
alluded to Horace —at least, in that 
portion of his poems which has come 
down to us—while the lyrist com- 
metmorates his gifted friend in more 
than a dozen instances. I should feel 
loath to attribute this apparently studied 
omission to any discreditable jealousy 
on the part of the Mantuan; but it 
would have been better had he acted 
otherwise. Concerning the general 
tenor of the following outburst on the 
shores of the Adriatic, while Virgil’s 
galley sunk below the horizon, it will 
be seen, that Kis passionate attachment 
leads him into an invective against the 
shipping interest, which [ do not seek 
to justify. 
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Ops ILI.—To THe Surp BEARING ViRGIL TO GREECE. 





“« Sic te diva potens,”’ &c. 
I. 


May Love’s own planet guide thee o’er the wave ! 
Brightly aloft 
Heten’s star-brother’s twinkling, 
And Eotvs chain all his children, save 
A west-wind soft 
Thy liquid pathway wrinkling, 
Galley ! to whom we trust, on thy parole, 
Our VirerLt,— mark 
Thou bear him in thy bosom 
Safe to the land of Gresce ; for half my soul, 
O gallant bark ! 
Were lost if I should lose him. 


II. 


A breast of bronze full sure, and ribs of oak, 
Were his who first 
Defied the tempest-demon ; 
Dared in a fragile skiff the blast provoke, ' 
And boldly burst , 
Forth on the deep a Seaman ! 
Whom no conflicting hurricanes could daunt, 
Nor Boreas chill, 
Nor weeping Ilyaps sadden, 
E’en on yon gulf, whose lord, the loud Levant, 
Can calm at will, 
Or to wild frenzy madden. 


Ill. 


What dismal form must Death put on for him 
Whose cold eye mocks 
The dark deep’s huge indwellers ! 
Who calm athwart the billows sees the grim 
Ceravunian rocks, 
Of wail and wo tale-tellers ! — 
Though Provrpence poured out its ocean-flood, 
Whose broad expanse 
Might land from land dissever, 
Careering o’er the waters, Man withstood 
Jove’s ordinance 
With impious endeavour. 


IV. 
The human breast, with bold aspirings fraught, 
Throbs thus unawed, 
Untamed, and unquiescent: 
Fire from the skies a son of Japuer brought, 
And, fatal fraud ! 
Made earth a guilty present. 
Scarce was the spark snatch’d from the bright abode, 
When round us straight 
A ghastly phalanx thickened, 
Fever and Palsy ; and grim Deatu, who strode 
With tardy gait 
Far off,—his coming quickened ! 
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Ode IV. 97 


¥. 
Wafted on daring art’s fictitious plume 
The Cretan rose, 
And waved his wizzard pinions ; 
Downwards Atcrpes pierced the realms of gloom, 
Where darkly flows 
Styx, through the dead’s dominions. 
Naught is beyond our reach, beyond our scope, 
And heaven’s high laws 
Still fail to keep us under ; 
low can our unreposing malice hope 


Respite or pause 


From Jove’s avenging thunder ? 


The tone of tender melancholy which 
pervades all his dreams of earthly hap- 
piness — the constant recurrence of al- 
lusions to Death, which startle us in 
his gayest and apparently most careless 
strains, is a very distinguishing feature 


of the poet’s state of mind. There is 
something here beyond what appears 
on the surface. The skull so ostenta- 
tiously displayed at the banquets of 
Egypt had its mystery. 


Ope IV. 


** Solvitur acris hyems.” 


E. 


Now Winter melts beneath 
Sprino’s genial breath, 
And Zepnyr 
Back to the water yields 
The stranded bark — back to the fields 
The stabled heifer — 
And the gay rural scene 
The shepherd’s foot can wean, 
Forth from his homely hearth, to tread 
the meadows green. 


II. 


Now Vewnvus loves to group 
Her merry troop 
Of maidens, 
Who, while the moon peeps out, 
Dance with the Graces round about 
Their queen in cadence ; 
While far, ’mid fire and noise, 
Vutcan his forge employs, 
Where Cyctops grim aloft their ponder- 
ous siedges poise. 


Ill. 


Now maids, with myrtle-bough, 
Garland their brow — 
Each forehead 
Shining with flow’rets deck’d ; 
While the glad earth, by frost uucheck’d, 
Buds out all florid ;— 
Now let the knife devote, 
In some still grove remote, 
A yictim-lamb to Faun; or, should he 
list, a goat. 
VOL. XIV. NO. LXXIX. 


i 


Solvitur acris hiems 
Grata vice 
Veris et Favoni; 
Trahuntque siccas 
Machine carinas : 
Ac neque jam stabulis 
Gaudet pecus, 
Aut arator igni ; 
Nec prata canis 
Albicant pruinis. 


HH. 


Jam Cytherea choros 
Ducit Venus, 
Imminente Luna ; 
Juncteque Nymphis 
Gratiz decentes 
Alterno terram 
Quatiunt pede, 
Dum graves Cyclopum 
Vulcanus ardens 
Urit officinas. 


Til. 


Nune decet aut viridi 
Nitidum caput 
Impedire myrto, 
Aut flore, terre 
Quem ferunt solute. 
Nunc et in umbrosis 
Fauno decet 
Immolare lucis, 
Seu poscat, agnA, 
Sive malit, hedo. 
Hl 
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IV. 
Deatu’s undiscerning foot 
Knocks at the hut ; 
The lowly 
As the most princely gate. 
O favoured friend ! on life’s brief date 
To count were folly ; 
Soon shall, in vapours dark, 
Quenched be thy vital spark, 


And thou, a silent ghost, for PLuto’s land 
embark. 
V. 
Where at no gay repast, 
By dice’s cast 
King chosen, 
Wine-laws shalt thou enforce, 
But weep o’er joy and love’s warm source 
For ever frozen ; 
And tender Lypra lost, 
Of all the town the toast, 
Who then, when thou art gone, will fire 
all bosoms most! 
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IV. 
Pallida mors zquo 
Pulsat pede 
Pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. 
O beate Sesti, 
Vite summa brevis 
Spem nos vetat 
Inchoare longam. 
Jam te premet nox, 
Fabuleque Manes, 
V. 
Et domus exilis 
Plutonia : 
Quo simul mearis, 
Nec regna vini 
Sortiere talis ; 
Nec teneram Lydiam 
Mirabere, 
Qua calet juventus 
Nunc omnis, et tune 
Magis incalebit. 


In the following lines to Pyrrha we 


have set before us a Roman lady’s bou- 
doir, sketched @ la Watteau. Female 
fickleness was, among the Greeks, a 
subject deemed inexhaustible. Horace 
has contrived to say much thereanent 
throughout his volume ; but the matter 
seems to be as fresh as ever among the 
moderns.— It has, no doubt, given 
great edification to Mr. Poynder to 


Ope V.—Pyrrua’ 


observe that the practice alluded to, 
towards the closing verses, of hanging 
up what is called an “ ex voto” in the 
temples, still prevails along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. For that matter, 
any Cockney, by proceeding only as 
far as Boulogne sur Mer, may find 
evidence of this classic heathenism in 
full vogue among the Gallic fisher- 
men. 


s INCONSTANCY. 


** Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa.” 


I. 


Pyrrua, who now, mayhap, 
Pours on thy perfumed lap, 


With rosy wreath, fair youth, his fond addresses ? 


Beneath thy charming grot, 
For whom, in gay love-knot, 


Playfully dost thou bind thy yellow tresses? 


Il. 


So simple in thy neatness ! 
Alas! that so much sweetness 


Should ever prove the prelude of deception ! 


Must he bewail too late 
His sadly altered fate, 


Chilled by a bleak tempestuous reception, 


IIT. 


Who now, to fondness prone, 
Deeming thee all his own, 
Revels in a long dream of future favour ; 
So bright thy beauty glows, 

Still fascinating those 


Who have not learnt how apt thou art to waver. 


I. 


Quis multa gracilis 
Te puer in ros& 
Perfusus liquidis 
Urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
Cui flavam religas comam, 


Il. 


Simplex munditiis ? 
Heu! quoties fidem 
Mutatosque Deos 
Flebit, et aspera 
Nigris equora ventis 
Emirabitur insolens, 


IIT. 


Qui nunc te fruitur 
Credulus aureé ; 
Qui semper vacuam, 
Semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius aure 
Fallacis ! Miseri, quibus 
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IV. 
I the false light forswear, 
A shipwreck’d mariner, 


Who hangs the painted story of his suffering 


Aloft o'er Neptune’s shrine ; 
There shall I hang up mine, 


And of my dripping robes the votive offering! 





IV. 


Intentata nites ! 
Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries 
Indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo. 





The naval rencontres off Actium, 
Lepanto, and Trafalgar, offer in Eu- 
ropean history three gigantic “ land- 
marks,” such as no three battle-plains 
ashore can readily furnish: but the 
very magnitude of each maritime event 
has probably deterred shrewd poets 
from grappling with what they de- 
spaired to board successfully. Our 
Dibdin’s dithyrambic, 

“?Twas in Trafalgar bay 

We saw the Frenchman lay,” &c., 
as well as the Venetian carzelletta, 

** Cantiam tutti allegramente,” &c.,* 
were, no doubt, good enough for the 
watermen of the Thames and the gon- 
doleers of the Gulf. But when the 


Roman admiral begged trom Horace 
an ode, emblazoning the defeat of the 
combined fleets of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, it required much tact and ability 
to eschew the perilous attempt. The 
following effort shews how he got out 
of the scrape. The only parallel in- 
stance of clever avoidance we remem- 
ber, occurred when the great Condé 
offered a thousand ducats for the best 
poem on his campaign of Rocroi. A 
Gascon carried the prize by this auda- 
cious outburst : 


*“* Pour célébrer tant de hauts faits, 
Tant de combats, et tant de gloire, 
Mille ecus! Parbleu! Mrtre ecus? 
Ce n’est qu’un sov par victoire,” 


Ope VI. 


“* Scriberis Vario,” &c. 


Acrippa! seek a loftier bard ; nor ask 
Horace to twine in songs 

The double wreath, due to a victor’s casque 

From land and ocean: such Homeric task 
To Varius belongs. 


Our lowly lyre no fitting music hath, 
And in despair dismisses 
The epic splendours of “ AcurLirs’ wrath,” 
Or the “ dread line of PeLops,” or the “ path 
Of billow-borne Utysses.” 


Ii. 


The record of the deeds at Actium wrought 

So far transcends our talent — 
Vain were the wish! wild the presumptuous thought ! 
To sing how Casar, how Acrippa fought — 

Both foremost ’mid the gallant ! 


IV. 


The God of War in adamantine mail ; 
Meryon, gaunt and grim ; 

Pattas in aid ; while Troy’s batallions quail, 

Scared by the lance of Diomep . . . must fail 
To figure in our hymn. 


* See “ Songs of Italy,” upud nos, vol. xi. p. 266.—O. Y. 
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V. 


Ours is the banquet-song’s light-hearted strain, 
Roses our only laurel, 

The progress of a love-suit our campaign, 

Our only scars the gashes that remain 
When romping lovers quarrel. 


Deprecating the mania for foreign 
residence, which hurried off then (as 
jt does now) estimable citizens from a 
far more reputable sojourn in their 
native country-villas, the poet exhorts 


Piancus to give up his project of re- 
tiring into Greece (from the displeasure 
of Augustus), to continue in the service 
of the state, and, above all, to stick to 
the bottle. 


Oper VII.—To Munartivs Prancus. 


‘* Laudabunt alii claram Ruopon.” 


Bs 


Ruopes, Epuesus, or MITyYLene, 
Or TuessaLy’s fair valley, 
Or Corrntu, placed two gulfs atween, 
Detput, or THEBES, suggest the scene 
Where some would choose to dally ; 
Others in praise of Arnens launch, 
And poets lyric 
Grace, with Mrnerva’s olive-branch 
Their panegyric. 


II. 


To Juno’s city some would roam — 
Arcos — of steeds productive ; 
In rich Mycrenz make their home, 
Or find Larissa pleasantsome, 
Or Sparta deem seductive; * 
Me Tisur’s grove charms more than all 
The brook’s bright bosom, 
And o’er loud Awnro’s waterfall 
Fruit-trees in blossom. 


Iil. 


Prancvs! do blasts for ever sweep 
Athwart the welkin rancoured ? 
Friend ! do the clouds for ever weep ? — 
Then cheer thee! and thy sorrows deep 
Drown in a flowing tankard : 
Whether “ the camp ! the field! the sword !” 
Be still thy motto, 
Or Tibur to thy choice afford 
A sheltered grotto. 


IV. 


When Tevcer from his father’s frown 


For exile parted, 


Wreathing his brow with poplar-crown, 
In wine he bade his comrades drown 
Their woes light-hearted ; 
And thus he cried, Whate’er betide, 
Hore shall not leave me : 
The home a father hath denied 
Let Fortune give me! 












Ode VIII. 


V. 


Who doubts or dreads if Teucer lead ? 


Hath not APoLLo 


A new-found Salamis decreed, 
Old Fatherland shall supersede ? 
Then fearless follow. 
Ye who could bear ten years your share 
Of toil and slaughter, 
Drink ! for our sail to-morrow’s gale 
Wafts o’er the water. 


The old tune of “Peas upon a 
trencher” has been adapted to “ The 
time I’ve lost in wooing,” by Tom 
Moore. Mr. Cazalts, of the Assemblée 
Nationale, has given a French version 
of the immortal original. x. gr. : 

‘* Garcon, apportez moi, moi, 

Des pois, des petits pois, pois : 


Ah, quel plaisir! quand je les vois 
Sur l’assiette de bois, bois,” &c. &c. 

I hope there is no profanation in ar- 
ranging an ode of Horace to the same 
fascinating tune.—The diary of a Ro- 
man man of fashion can be easily made 
up from the elements of daily occupa- 
tion, supplied by the following : 


Ope VIII. 


“* Lydia, dic per omnes,” &c. 


I. 


Enchanting Lyp1a ! prithee, 
By ali the gods that see thee, 
Pray tell me this: Must Sysaris 
Perish, enamoured with thee ? 
Lo! wrapt as in a trance, he 
Whose hardy youth could fancy 
Each manly feat, dreads dust and heat, 
All through thy necromancy ! 


Il. 


Why rides he never, tell us, 
Accoutred like his fellows, 
For curb and whip, and horsemanship, 
And martial bearing zealous ? 
Why hangs he back, demurrent 
To breast the T1BER’s current, 
From wrestlers’ oil, as from the coil 
Of poisonous snake, abhorrent ? 


III. 


No more with iron rigour 
Rude armour-marks disfigure 
His pliant limbs ; but languor dims 
His eye and wastes his vigour. 
Gone is the youth’s ambition 
To give the lance emission, 
Or hurl adroit the circling quoit 
In gallant competition. 
IV. 
And his embowered retreat is 
Like where the Son of Tuetrs 
Lurked undivulged, while he indulged 
A mother’s soft entreaties, 
Robed as a Grecian girl, 
Lest soldier-like apparel 


Might raise a flame, and his kindling frame 


Through the ranks of slaughter whirl. 





I. 


Lyp1, dic per omnes 
Te Deos oro, 
SyBaRIM 
Cur properas amando, 
Perdere? cur apricum 
Oderit campum, 
Patiens 
Pulveris atque Solis? 


Il. 


Cur neque militaris 
Inter zquales 
Equitat ? 
Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperat ora freenis? 
Cur timet flavum 
TIBERIM 
Tangere? cur olivum 


Ill. 


Sanguine viperino 
Cautius vitat ? 
Neque jam 
Livida gestat armis 
Brachia, sepe disco, 
Sepe trans finem 
Jaculo 
Nobilis expedito ? 


1V. 


Quid latet, ut marinz 
Filium dicunt 
THETIDIS, 
Sub lachrymosa Troje 
Funera, ne virilis 
Cultus in caedem, et 
Lyctas 
Proriperet catervas. 
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To relish the ninth ode, the reader 
must figure to himself the hunting-box 
of a young Roman, some miles from 
Rome, with a distant view of the 


The Songs of Horace. 
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Mediterranean in front ; Mount Soracté 
far off on the right; a tall cypress 
grove on the left, backed by the ridge 
of Apennines. 


Ope IX. 


** Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 


Soracte,” &c. 
VERSIO PROUTICA, 
& 


See how the winter blanches 
Soracray’s giant brow ! 

Hear how the forest-branches 
Groan for the weight of snow ! 

While the fix’d ice impanels 

Rivers within their channels. 


If. 


Out with the frost! expel her! 
Pile up the fuel-biock, 

And from thy hoary cella: 
Produce a Sabine crock : 

O TuatiarcKk! remember 

lt count a fourth December. 


Ill. 


Give to the gods the guidance 

Of earth’s arrangements. List! 
The blasts at their high biddance 

From the vex’d deep desist, 
Nor ’mid the cypress riot ; 
And the old elms are quiet. 

IV. 

Enjoy, without foreboding, 

Life as the moments run ; 
Away with Care corroding, 

Youth of my soul! nor shun 
Love, for whose smile thou’rt suited ; 
And ’mid the dancers foot it. 


V. 


While youth's hour lasts, beguile it ; 
Follow the field, the camp, 
Each manly sport, till twilight 
Brings on the vesper-lamp ; 
Then let thy loved one lisp her 
Fond feelings in a whisper. 
VI. 
Or in a nook hide furtive, 
Till by her laugh betrayed, 
And drawn, with struggle sportive, 
Forth from her ambuseade ; 


Bracelet or ring th’ offender 
In forfeit sweet surrender ! 


TRADUTTA DAL GARGALLO, 


Vedi tu di neve in copia 
Il Soratte omai canuto 
Vedi come crollan gli alberi 
Sotto al peso ; e ‘I gelo acuto 
Come ai fiumi tra le sponde 
Fa indurar le liquid onde. 


i. 


Sciogli ’] freddo con man prediga 
Rifornendo, O Taxiarco ! 
Legni al foco ; e pit del solito 
A spillar non esser parco 
Da orecchiuto orcio Sabino, 
Di quatty’ anni ‘| pretto vino. 


Ill. 


Sien del resto i numi gli arbitri 
C’ ove avran d’ Austro e di Borea 
Abattuto il fervid impeto 
Per la vasta arena equorea 
Ne i cipressi urto nemico 
Scuotera, ne I’ orno antico. 


IV. 


Cio indagar fuggi sollecito 
Che avvenir doman dovra ; 
Guigni a lucro il di che reduce 

La Fortuna a te dara 
Ne sprezzar ne’ tuoi fresc’ anni 
Le carole e dolci affanni. 


wi 


Sin che lunga da te vegeto 
Sta canuta eta importuna 
Campi e piazze ti riveggano ; 
E fidele quando imbruna 

T’ abbia I’ ora che ti appella 

A ronzar con la tua bella. 

VI 

Or e caro quel sorridere 
Scopritor della fanciulla 

Che in un angolo internandost 
A celarsi si trastulla 

Ed al finto suo ritegno 

Trar d’ armilla o anello il pegno 
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The subsequent morceau is not given 
in the usual printed editions of our poet : 
even the MSS. omit it, except the Vati- 


Ope X. 


Ode X. 
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can Codex. I myself have no hesitation 
as to its genuineness, though Burns has 
saved me the trouble of translation. 


‘“* Virent arundines.”—-* Green grow the rashes, O !” 


I. 


There's naught but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes, oO! 
What signifies the life of man, 
An’ ’twere not for the lasses, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O! 


If. 


The warly race may riches chase, 
And riches still may flee them, O! 
And when at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
The sweetest hours that e’er [ spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O! 


Ill. 


Give me a canny hour at e’en, 
My arms about my deary, O! 
Then warly cares and warly men 
May all gang tapsalteery, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O ! 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O ! 


IV. 


lor ye sae douce ye sneer at this, 
Ye’re naught but senseless asses, O ! 
The wisest man the warld e’er saw, 
Ile dearly loved the lasses, O ! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
Green grow tlie rashes, O ! 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O! 
V. 
Iyame Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest wark, she classes, O ! 
Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 


The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O ! 


I, 


Cure corrodunt Urbem, Rus, 
Et sapientiim cellulas, 
Nec vita vellem frui plus 
Ni foret ob puellulas — 
Virent arundines ! 
At me tenellulas 
Tedet horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas! 


II. 


Divitias avaro dem, 
Insudet auri cumulo, 
Querat quocumque modo rem, 
Inops abibit tumulo. 
Virent arundines! 
At me tenellulas 
Teadet horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas! 


Ill. 


Ciim Sol obscurat spicula, 
Mi brachio tunc niveo, 
Stringente, fit, amicula, 
Rerum dulcis oblivio! 
Virent arundines! 
At me tenellulas 
Tedet horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas ! 


IV. 
Num dices contra? canum grex! 
An fuit vir sagacior 
Quam Solomon? aut unquam rex 
In virgines salacior ? 
Virent arundines ! 
At me tenellulas 


Tadet horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas! 


V. 
Quas cum de terre vasculo 
Natura finxit bellulas, 
Tentavit manum masculo 
Formavit tunc puellulas. 
Virent arundines ! 
At me tenellulas, 


Tedet horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas ! 
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A MOST TALENTED FAMILY. 


“Ir is very provoking,” exclaimed Mr. 
Foster, flinging down the newspaper, 
and swallowing the contents of his tea- 
cup with an indignant gulp,—* it cer- 
tainly is very provoking !” 

** What has distressed you, Charles ?” 
demanded Mrs. Foster. 

The gentleman pushed his break fast 
apparatus from before him, as if pre- 
paring a clear field for the course of his 
complaints,— rested his folded arms 
upon the table, and, fixing his eyes 
upon his wife, replied, with an air 
and look of infinite dejection, “ I am 
grieved to the heart's quick! I cannot 
bear to think upon that deficiency in 
all the higher powers of intellect which 
is evinced by every one of our child- 
ren.” 

“‘ If that’s your only cause of dis- 
tress, my dear, I confess myself inca- 
pable of affording you any sympathy.” 

“ I did not expect any, my dear; I 
have been long aware of the little 
value you attach to the gift of genius.” 

“ I am quite sensible that a certain 
something which is called genius is the 
idol set up by the good people of the 
nineteenth century, as the object of 
their preposterous adoration; but it’s 
impossible for me to regret the absence 
of this quality in my family,—for I am 
not quite certain that I comprehend 
what it is.” 

* Not comprehend it! Nonsense, 
wife! Did you never read my ne- 
phew’s splendid description of it ?” 

** Not that [ recollect. Where is it 
to be found ?” 

** It is one of the very finest passages 
in Augustus’s romance of * Scrape- 
grave, the Body-snatcher.’”’ 

* Oh!— then I’ve never seen it.” 

** My nephew's words,” said Mr. 
Foster,—and he began to recite with 
that peculiar manner, between bad 
chanting and execrable reading, which 
constitutes one of the peculiarities of 
the intensity school,—‘* My nephew’s 
words are, ‘Genius is that living 
energy, that supernal touch, that quick 
sensibility of soul, which is the exclu- 
sive endowment of the highest order 
of our species: it is that intuitive sense 
which catches at a glance the spi- 
rit and the essence of all external ob- 
jects; it is that brightening and magni- 
fying power of the intellectual vision 


by which all things that are great and 
beautiful in nature are exhibited as in- 
finitely more great and beautiful than 
they appear to the eyes of ordinary 
men; it is that rapid action of the 
imagination which apprehends the si- 
milarity subsisting between objects the 
most essentially dissimilar, and which 
collects, compares, and combines, in an 
instant, ideas the most incongruous and 
remote; it is that ethereal fire which, 
kindling all the faculties of the living 
man, imparts to every thought the 
glow of enthusiasm, and to every emo- 
tion a thrill of poetic passion ; it is that 
restless and ever-soaring aspiration of 
the soul, to which insignificance is in- 
tolerable—which pines for distinction 
as the necessary pabulum of existence 
—and which is incapable of all repose 
or contentation while there remains a 
competitor unsurpassed, a difficulty 
unconquered, or a single point of am- 
bition unachieved.’ ”’ 

Whether this was or was not de- 
signed to be the conclusion of the quo- 
tation cannot be determined; for, as 
either the breath or the memory of the 
reciter here failed him, Mrs. Foster 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
reply, “ My notions on the subject are 
guite as vague and dark as ever. Your 
nephew’s elaborate description has not 
assisted me in the least; but, as far as 
I can make it out, this highly popular 
quality may be regarded as the result 
of a strong tendency to madness, acted 
upon by an inordinate degree of self- 
ishness and vanity. If this be genius, 
I am heartily reioiced that neither 
Charles, nor John, nor Emma, have 
any pretensions to so very unamiable 
and perilous a distinction. And, at all 
events, my love, blessed as they are 
with good sense, good hearts, good 
principles, good health, good tempers, 
and extremely good looks, I must think 
their parents have every reason to be 
content.” 

“Content! Is there any one of 
them likely to become known in the 
world? They have no spirit, no am- 
bition, no thirst for celebrity, Mrs. 
Foster.” 

* | am very sorry, my dear, our poor 
children should be deficient in any 
quality that might render them more 
deserving your estimation; but, pray, 
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don’t call me Mrs. Foster, as if it was 
my fault.” 

“« As to Charles,” continued her hus- 
band, “ he’ll live and die here at the 
Hall, as firmly fixed to the estate as the 
old yew-tree—a mere country squire.” 

«Fulfilling every duty of his  sta- 
tion : an active magistrate, an indulgent 
landlord, and beloved by every being 
that knows him.” 

* John,” resumed her husband, “ will 
slumber away the flower of his days in 
his uncle’s curacy, and never attain, 
nor endeavour to attain, another step 
in his profession.” 

“« Till, in the due course of years, he 
becomes that uncle’s successor.” 

* And, as for Emma,” continued 
Mr. Foster, without deigning to offer 
any reply to his lady’s parenthetical in- 
terruptions,—“ as for Emma——” 

“ Why! what can you possibly have 
to allege against Emma ?”’ 

* Allege! Oh, nothing to allege ; 
but ye 

“Surely, Mr. Foster, you would 
never wish to see our dear, timid, 
affectionate, beautiful girl jostling her 
way among that miserable crowd who 
are engaged in the vulgar and debasing 
quest of notoriety ?” 

“I do not know but even in a wo- 
man celebrity may be a very valuable 
acquisition. I can’t see what there is 
either vulgar or debasing in the pur- 
suit of it. Her cousin Julia is a very 
distinguished person.” 

* Her cousin Julia! Now I per- 
ceive the origin of these unfavourable 
animadversions on our children. You 
have been comparing our family with 
your sister’s. What has occurred this 
morning to put the Seymours into 
your head ?” 

“ This newspaper,” replied Mr. 
Foster, taking up the Morning Herald, 
which he had before laid down. “ I 
find in to-day’s paper every one of my 
sister Seymour's children the hero of a 
separate laudatory paragraph.—It will 
be long enough before any one of their 
cousins will arrive at so honourable a 
notice.” 

“The honour of the notice must 
depend on the nature of it. All pub- 
licity is not respectable fame. But let 
me hear.” 

“ Well, then, first,” rejoined Mr. 
Foster, “ here’s an extract from the 
Court Journal relating to my niece :— 
‘We are assured that the new song, 
‘Could no remembrance bind you?’ 
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which is now so great a favourite at all 
the more distinguished soirées musicales 
of the present season, was both written 
and composed by that newly risen and 
exquisitely bright star of the fashion- 
able hemisphere, Miss Seymour, the 
daughter of Charles Seymour, Esq., 
of Harley Street, and of Turnip-hoe 
Court, Suffolk.’” 

“So much for Julia! What does 
your next paragraph contain ?” 

* It’s very short, and concerns my 
eldest nephew :—‘ It is understood in 
the higher political circles, that Mr. 
Arthur Seymour, the éminently en- 
dowed member forW higborough, whose 
thrilling remonstrance on the wrongs 
of Poland lately produced so electric 
an impression on the House of Com- 
mons and the country, will be speedily 
called upon to afford the aid of his 
commanding talents to the present ad- 
ministration, in some leading official 
situation.’ ” 

“On what authority is this sur- 
mised ?” 

“It is extracted from an evening 

aper.” 

“ Well! I shall be extremely glad to 
hear the prophecy has worked its own 
accomplishment—as is, perhaps, in- 
tended. But, though last, not least, 
what say they of your younger ne- 
phew?” 

“ What say they! Hear! It is an 
advertisement :—*‘ Early in the ensuing 
week will be published, ‘ Tschulosh- 
nikoffe, the Sea-Otter Hunter of the 
Aleutian Islands,’ a romance in 3 vols. 
octavo, by Augustus Lyttleton Sey- 
mour, Esq ;’ and the announcement is 
followed by extracts from the notices 
of several periodical publications, all 
of the most flattering description.” 

“ | beg your pardon; but did you 
not say the work was still unpublished ? 
If such is the case, how can these 
critics know any thing about its merits ?”’ 

“ The works of eminently popular 
authors, like my nephew, are always in 
the hands of the reviewers before the 
rest of the world are admitted to a 
sight of them.” 

*¢ But does not the advertising these 
commendations by a parcel of anony- 
mous critics on an unpublished work 
look excessively like a puff?” 

“« Really, Mrs. Foster, [ am quite 
ashamed of you! If you even allow 
yourself to entertain so ungenerous a 
suspicion of your nephew, can you fora 
moment suppose that one of the prin- 
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cipal publishing houses in London 
would condescend to the meanness of 
puffing a novel in which they have an 
interest ?” 

“ T really cannot tell. So many un- 
accountable things pass before my 
eyes every day, that I don’t know what 
to suppose.” 

“TI could not have believed this of 
you, Anne!” 

‘* Believed what, my dear?” 

“That your maternal partialities 
should have rendered you so unjust. 
You seem to be quite envious of the 
Seymours.” 

“« Envious! my dear Charles! You 
will think me very stupid ; but I don’t 
see any superiority they possess to ex- 
cite my envy.” 

** Not any superiority! Absurd!” 

“There are higher, more valuable, 
more useful, far more admirable, qua- 
lities, Mr. Foster, than those which 
obtain distinction in society, or afford 
subject for newspaper panegyric ; and, 
as long as my own children possess 
the virtues and the talents which make 
them dear at home, and their home 
dear to them, I am quite willing to 
dispense with the accomplishments 
which might render them attractive to 
strangers. [am not only a most firm 
believer in the good old saying, ‘ Ad is 
not gold that glitters ;’ but believe that 
that which is really gold is apt to glit- 
ter very little—But we may argue the 
matter for ever, and neither of us suc- 
ceed in convincing the other.—Your 
sister has invited you to London every 
spring these ten years. As an act of 
justice to your own children, do this 
year accept her invitation. Make your- 
self acquainted with her family as they 
are at home, in the dishabille of their 
characters and manners; and do not 
be content with taking your opinion 
from others, who have only seen them 
by an artificial light, and amid the 
scenic decorations of London society, 
while engaged in acting up to the 
parts which they have thought proper 
to assume on the stage of that enor- 
mous theatre. I have little doubt 
about the event of your visit. But I 
depend on your keeping a full and 
impartial journal of all you hear and 
see; that, if the home of the Seymours 
should prove happier than our own, we 
may learn in what particular they have 
the advantage of us, and endeavour to 
resemble them; or if, as I strongly 
suspect, the contrary should prove to 
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be the case, you may possess a per- 
manent record, of which the occasional 
reperusal may serve to dissipate any 
feelings of dissatisfaction which may 
chance hereafter to suggest themselves.” 

Mr. Foster earnestly protested against 
this scheme. ‘“ He really was not at 
all, on the whole, dissatisfied with his 
family. To be sure, he could not 
help thinking that his sister was for- 
tunate, extremely fortunate, in her 
children ; but still his own, if not par- 
ticularly talented, were, he was bound 
to confess, very good and amiable; 
and, if he had no cause to be proud, 
he had certainly no reason to com- 
plain. There was no necessity what- 
ever for his making the experimental 
journey. Besides, he hated London; 
he had not been there for years; he 
had withdrawn his name from both 
his clubs. What was he to do with 
himself there? And then his sister 
would be so surprised at seeing him.” 
As none of these objections appeared 
insuperable, Mrs. Foster persisted in 
urging the adoption of her plan; and, 
after a little, gentle, sentimental resist- 
ance, her husband’s visit to the Sey- 
mours was definitively fixed. 

This unexpected scheme of Mr. 
Foster, the all-important centre of the 
quiet circle in which he lived, was the 
cause of no inconsiderable excitement. 
His family, neighbours, tenants, do- 
mestics—all were in commotion. The 
young squire and Mr. John were fre- 
quently absent from the Hall, and oc- 
casionally for months together ; but the 
departure of the squire himself had al- 
ways been an extraordinary, and, of 
late years, had been an unprecedented 
occurrence. It was a measure in the 
conduct of which all the influential 
members of the establishment, from 
Mrs. Foster to the old butler, were so 
utterly inexperienced, that every cir- 
cumstance, from the mode of making 
the journey to the most minute details 
of his wardrobe, afforded subject of 
serious deliberation and discussion. 
The preparations, however, were at 
length completed. The day, or rather 
night, of departure was fixed; the 
place was taken in the “ Land’s End 
Highflyer,” a blood-coloured, reckless 
vehicle, which professed to go three 
miles an hour faster than the mail; 
the neighbours bad received and paid 
their parting calls; the final directions 
had been given to the steward; and 
Mr. Foster, with his courage screwed 
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up to the sticking-place of encounter- 
ing, for the ensuing night and day, all 
the many perils and discomforts to 
which a close-packed stage-coach pass- 
enger, travelling at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, is obnoxious, was 
standing with his back to the fire, and 
bis wife and children round him, en- 
cased in his strapped and caped great- 
coat, and swallowing, as a viaticum, 
his last strong cup of coffee. “ The 
Highflyer,” in its course towards the 
metropolis, rushed midnightly, swift as 
a blast of its own bugle, through a vil- 
lage about nine miles distant, where 
our traveller was to be taken up. As 
the almanac declared it to be June, 
though the thermometer indicated De- 
cember, Mr. Foster, in whose breast the 
hardy spirit of adventure had received 
a sudden resuscitation, disdained the 
luxury of a close carriage, and deter- 
mined on being conveyed thither in 
the gig. As the moment of separation 
drew near, the family circle narrowed 
its circumference. Mrs. Foster, in- 
deed, hung somewhat back, as if willing 
to allow her children an unencumbered 
field for the indulgence of their filial 
feelings; each of whom pressed round 
theirfather,and most eloquently evinced 
their regret at parting from him, by 
such little offices of considerate affec- 
tion as might promote the comfort or 
relieve the wearisormeness ofhis journey. 

* You had better allow me, father,” 
said John, the so-little-thought-of 
curate, “ to put this book in your 
pocket ; it’s very small, and will be no 
inconvenience : it’s the ‘ Johnsoniana,’ 
a collection of extracts from Dr. John- 
son’s conversation and writings, which 
I have very often found a most agree- 
able travelling companion.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, John,” 
replied Mr. Foster, as he arranged the 
volume more to his mind in the pocket 
which his son had slipped it into; 
“thank you! But I shall be late; it’s 
surely time for me to be moving.” 

“Stop one moment, papa!” cried 
Emma, “ let me put you on this com- 
forter before you leave us; you will 
certainly want it on your journey: the 
nights are very cold, and I have knit- 
ted it on purpose for you.” 

“You are very good, my love; I 
am much obliged to you,” answered 
her father; and, as the beautiful girl 
arranged the ample and richly coloured 
kerchief about his neck, he impressed a 
parting kiss upon her forehead witha tear 


trembling in his eye: but a little spirit 
of conjugal contradiction prevented his 
exhibiting any sign of tenderness before 
his wife, which might mark his sense of 
his children’s merits; and, twinkling 
away the obtrusive rheum, he quitted 
the fireside, and hastened through the 
hall, exclaiming, with the bustling 
manner of one whom time was most 
urgently pressing forward,—‘* Good 
bye, good bye to you all; I must be 
going. Where’s the gig? Oh, it’s 
at the door. There—there —shake 
hands! Is every thing in ?— But, 
hey-day ! where’s the groom to drive 
me to Saltash ?” 

“ Every thing is ready,” replied 
Charles; “* but we shall not want the 
groom. I am going to drive you, 
father.” 

* No, no, Charles; there is really 
no occasion for that: you must not 
think of such a thing. Taking you 
from home—keeping you out at this 
time of night— it is really quite 

The remainder of Mr. Foster’s re- 
monstrance was lost in low, murmuring, 
uniutelligible sounds ; but, as he set- 
tled himself in the gig by his son’s 
side, and kissed his hand to John and 
Emma, who lingered in the cold moon- 
shine of the portico, watching his de- 
parture, a very sharp twinge of con- 
science reproached him for the injust- 
ice of having allowed his mind to 
harbour any feelings of dissatisfaction 
towards children, all of whom, by the 
least as by the most important action of 
their lives, so clearly shewed that they, 
on the contrary, were heartily well 
satisfied with their father. 

“It is a very disagreeable thing, 
Charles,” said Mr. Foster, after a 
pause, “ this going away fromhome. I 
wish I had not engaged myself to your 
aunt; but she has invited me so often, 
and pressed me so earnestly, that it 
was quite impossible to postpone my 
visit any longer.” 

“Though I most heartily wish you 
may like your excursion, and have no 
doubt you will,” replied his son, “ | 
am glad you regret leaving us, father ; 
because it makes me hope we shall see 
you the sooner back again.” 

The nine miles were speedily ac- 
complished ; and Charles, after de- 
positing his father, with his back to the 
horses, in a snug corner of the “* High- 
flyer,” returned at a good round trot to 
report progress at the Hall; while 
Mr. Foster, having swung his hat from 
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the roof of the coach, tied his seal-skin 
travelling-cap under his chin, buttoned 
his great-coat over his chest, and com- 
posed himself to dose through as many 
of the first dark stages as he could, was 
gallopped away with to the metro- 
polis. 


MR. FOSTER’S JOURNAL. 


Tuesday, June 23, 1835.— Reached 
London at seven o'clock. There was 
a strong north-east wind, and the night 
was as cold as the day was sultry. I 
was heartily glad to be set free from 
the confinement of the stage, at the 
corner of the Regent Quadrant. All 
the new part of the town is very mag- 
nificent; but, as I drove in my hack- 
ney coach to Cavendish Square, the 
absence of old Swallow Street made 
me feel what a perfect stranger I am in 
this great central focus of wealth and 
talent. It was past seven when I reached 
the Seymours; and, knowing their 
hours were fashionably late, I expected 
to drop in upon them at dinner. It 
seems, however, that they don’t dine 
till eight. This is an admirable ar- 
rangement. They thus secure for 
themselves a long morning, which all 
studious and intellectual people set 
such a value on. Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour were still out. I had arrived 
earlier than was expected. The ser- 
vant shewed me to myroom. Dressed 
as quickly as I could, and then de- 
scended to the drawing-room, to wait 
my sister’sreturn. The carriage drove 
to the door almost as soon as I got 
down. We both eagerly pressed for- 
ward to meet each other; and both, I 
believe, experienced an equal share of 
disappointment when we met. It was 
very foolish to expect that, after a se- 
paration of twenty years, we should 
have much resemblance to what we 
were when we parted. Arabella is 
grown thin—very thin. Her counte- 
nance has exchanged the quick, ani- 
mated, intelligent expression which 
once enlivened it, for a look of restless- 
ness and solicitude. She is extremely 
aged in every thing except her dress ; 
that is, I think, almost too youthful. 
I doubt whether artificial flowers and 
pink gauze ribands are quite consistent 
with good taste, after fifty; but I dare 
say I’m wrong. Our greeting was 
scarcely passed, and the first inquiries 
after our respective families inter- 
changed, when my sister, warned by a 
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sudden glance at the time-piece, hur- 
ried away to put off her bonnet, and 
prepare for Saver. I took up the 
evening paper, the Courier; but, be- 
fore I had finished the very lengthy and 
strongly flavoured leading article, my 
lecture was stopped by the sound of a 
short, loud, impatient rap at the street- 
door, which announced the return of 
Seymour. Being informed of my ar- 
rival, he came up-stairs for an instant, 
to shake hands, before he went to his 
dressing-room. How extremely old, 
bald, gray, and wrinkled he is become ! 
Is it possible that I can be altered as 
much as he and my sister? He has 
lost that frank, good-natured look 
which we all used to admire so much. 
When he spoke, the lines of his former 
smile exhibited themselves in deeply 
impressed furrows about his mouth ; 
but all its joyousness and spontaniety 
had vanished. Neither he nor his wife 
look quite happy. She looks anxious ; 
he looks soured. The air, hours, and 
mode of life in London, cannot agree 
with them. While they were dressing, 
I amused myself with the newspaper. 
How delightfully free from all constraint 
and form the manners of people of the 
world have become ! here was I, with- 
in an hour of my arrival at my sister’s, 
after an absence of nearly twenty 
years, left alone, without any cere- 
mony, and treated as little like a 
stranger as if I had, during the whole 
time, been a resident in the family. 
Both my niece and younger nephew 
were at home, but they did not make 
their appearance. This struck me, at 
first, as singular, and somewhat want- 
ing in respect to so near a relative ; 
but I soon recollected that these were 
very old-fashioned notions: besides, 
the minutes of persons of genius are 
far too precious to be wasted on offices 
of attention and civility. 

My sister did not continue long 
away. On returning to the drawing- 
room, she began to talk about my 
children; but her mind was not en- 
gaged on the subject; her thoughts 
were evidently wandering to other 
things. Hardly three minutes had 
elapsed before, cutting me short in the 
midst of a reply to one of her ques- 
tions about my daughter, she ex- 
claimed, “ I beg your pardon ;” and, 
after hastening to the other end of the 
room, to ring the bell, returned to the 
window, by which she had left me 
standing, with, “ You were speaking 
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of dearest Emma. 
complished ?” 

«I fear not very accomplished ; not 
what would be regarded as accom- 
plished in London.” 

“ Only, [ suppose, speaks French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, and has 
not attempted the classics, or any of the 
oriental languages ?” 

“ Oh, my dear sister, you must not 
imagine that poor Emma’s acquire- 
ments can bear any comparison with 
those of her cousin Julia.” 

“ Why, certainly, Julia—I must 
own that she but what can these 
pare be about? Surely they must 
iave heard me ring?” Here occurred 
a second interruption, while she again 
addressed herself to the bell. On re- 
suming her seat, she continued, “ My 
niece is tall, I presume ?” 

“ Why, yes; I should not consider 

.’ Here a third interruption was 
caused by the entrance of the butler. 
“ Saunders,” cried my sister, “ tell 
Angelique that I wish to speak to her 
immediately.” Saunders disappeared ; 
and, again addressing herself to me, 
she said, “ Not tall, you say ?” 

* Oh, Emma is a very good height ; 
about your height, I should think.” 

“ Not taller? She must be, then, 
at least an inch shorter than my Julia. 
Is my niece pretty ?” 

“ Really, my dear sister, a father’s 
opinion on such a subject e 

“T hope you will admire Julia. As 
to myself, I don’t profess to be a 
critical judge of beauty; but every 
body assures me that Julia’s head and 
form are quite equal to the antique. 
She is, in fact, wonderfully admired ! 
But, Charles, about masters: so far in 
the remote west, where did you con- 
trive to findthem? Dear Emma sings, 
of course ?” 

* Yes, a ballad, or one of Moore’s 
melodies. She does not venture to 
attempt more.” 

“ Oh, indeed !—What can have be- 
come of Angelique ?—I beg your par- 
don ; but may I| trouble you to ring 
the bell twice ?” 

The task was performed; and, on 
returning to my sister, she resumed. 

“ Well, but, my dear Charles, about 
sweet little Emma! Do tell me.” 

“ Why, she’s very good, and they 
say very pretty. But you know, my 
dear sister, we must not think of com- 
paring the acquirements and qualifi- 
cations of my poor, country -loving, 
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retired, every-day kind of family, 
with those of their distinguished 
cousins.” 

“ Oh, Charles!” exclaimed my sis- 
ter; “nonsense! Distinguished ! for 
shame! But, it must be owned, my 
children are wonderfully gifted. No 
mother, I believe, ever was so blessed ; 
they are all three so eminently and va- 
riously talented. Last night, at Der- 
byshire House—and go where we will 
it is the same—quite a crowd round 
Julia. All London at her feet. And, 
then, Augustus! You have read his 
novels. Sublime— beautiful — mag- 
nificent! It is not only my opinion, 
but every body says the same. They 
have been translated into all the mo- 
dern languages ; and the Germans pre- 
fer him to Sir Walter Scott. Nothing 
in modern times at all like them. We 
never see him—always out; so fétés. 
His picture in all the print-shops; his 
poems in all the annuals; and three 
hundred pounds a-volume offered for 
his next novel. I quite tremble lest 
his head should be turned by the ad- 
miration he receives.— But Arthur 
again! So eloquent! All the world 
assures me that, since the days of 
Burke, no one ever produced so de- 
cided a sensation. You shall hear 
him speak. You must let him put 
you some night under the gallery. 
You will be delighted ; I was, though 
I only heard him from the ventilator. 
They say that last night he was quite 
marvellous -— sublime — tremendous ! 
Spoke for three hours and a half, with- 
out a moment’s pause, and never even 
hesitated ; for .’ Here the fluent 
strain of my sister’s maternal pride was 
interrupted by the entrance of An- 
gelique. 

The individual who answered to this 
celestial appellation was a short, thick- 
set, middle-aged French femme de 
chambre, to whose wide mouth, glitter- 
ing teeth, flat nose, and sallow com- 
plexion, a pair of large, sharp, coal- 
black eyes, and the unsightly scarifica- 
tion of the small-pox, imparted a 
peculiarly repulsive expression of bold- 
ness and vulgarity. Arrayed in colours 
more deeply dyed and more variously 
diversified than those of the rainbow, 
she introduced her beflounced and be- 
furbelowed figure into the room, with 
the brisk and unceremonious exclama~- 
tion,—** Vous m’avez demandée, ma- 
dame. Me voici.” 

“ Have they given you the blonde 


















































and tuille which you asked me to get 
at Harding's ?” 

“ Oh, oui.” 

“Then now you are quite sure, 
Angelique, that you have every thing 
you want for Miss Seymour’s dress 
this evening ?” 

“ Oh, mon Dieu, non!” 

“No! Why, what is there still 
wanting /” 

“ Ma fois! Je ne sais—moi—c’est, 
je crois, la toque.” 

** Good Heavens! Is that possi- 
ble? Has not Carson sent that home 
yet, after having, both yesterday and 
to-day, promised so faithfully. This is 
really abominable. I must desire, 
mademoiselle, that you send one of the 
footmen off this instant, to see about 
it.” 

“ Ah,ah! Oui, oui! Nous verrons,” 
replied Angelique, coldly, to my sis- 
ter’s earnest expostulation ; and then, 
retiring behind Seymour, who at that 
moment entered the drawing-room, she 
interposed the door between herself 
and any further importunities on the 
subject of my niece’s toilette. An- 
gelique, I find, is Julia’s maid. There 
appeared to me, unpractised as I am 
in the manners of foreign servants, a 
tone of monosyllabic impertinence in 
her mode of speaking to the mother 
of her mistress, which in any English 
lady’s maid would have been con- 
demned as perfectly intolerable. But 
the French are always more familiar 
in their address to their superiors than 
people of our own country, which may 
account for the little brusguerie of her 
manner. After all, however, it is more 
than probable that the extreme plain- 
ness of the poor woman’s face involun- 
tarily prejudiced me against her. 

Seymour came into the room with 
his features contracted by an express- 
ion of vexation and disappointment, 
muttering, “ How excessively annoy- 
ing! There is to be an article on Au- 
gustus and his novels in the new Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, and, 
though it is advertised for to-morrow, I 
cannot get a sight of it. Called at 
Murray’s myself; requested one of his 
most intimate friends to ask for a copy ; 
and all in vain. He protests the Num- 
ber is not ready. What nonsense! 
I’ve had hundreds of magazines the 
day before publication, when I had no 
particular interest about their contents, 
and now “i 

“ Dinner, ma’am!” cried Saunders. 
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*“‘ Who dines at home?” demanded 
Seymour of the butler. 

“ Mr. Augustus and Miss Julia; 
and, I believe, Mr. Arthur, sir.” 

*“ And none of them down yet?” 
observed Seymour, with a voice of 
somewhat querulous impatience ; “ as 
usual—always late. But come, Fos- 
ter, give your arm to your sister.” 

The Seymours have, for London, an 
admirable dining-room. It is at the 
back of the house, and looks into an 
inclosure of about forty feet square, 
which, by the courtesy of the metro- 
polis, is styled a garden, and made to 
look as like one, by the ingenious dis- 
tribution of laurels and poplars, as the 
space will allow. The table was hand- 
somely appointed ; but it was large 
enough for ten. Of the six covers, 
which were laid at an awkward width, 
three were tenantless; and, when we first 
sat down at this superfluously elong- 
ated board, my sister at the top, Sey- 
mour at the bottom, and I occupying 
the whole of one side, and contem- 
plating the vacant seats of the other, 
my spirits were oppressed by a sense 
of cold, empty, straggling, unsocial 
discomfort, to a degree most ridicu- 
lously disproportionate to the occasion. 
I have been accustomed at home to look 
forward to dinner as a sort of solemn 
domestic banquet, at which the mem- 
bers of the family meet in cheerful 
companionship together, to relate what- 
ever of interest they may have read, or 
seen, or heard, in the course of the 
morning, and at which, from the in- 
fluence of long habit, they regard it 
as one of the minor, but essential, 
observances of domestic piety, to be 
punctually present before grace is 
said; and this rambling manner of 
assembling, which maintained among 
the Seymours, at first struck me as 
particularly objectionable. It had the 
effect of inducing a dissatisfied tone 
of mind, to which the view I took 
of some of the circumstances that fol- 
lowed may probably owe its unfavour- 
able colouring. It was, I am aware, 
vastly absurd to allow myself to be 
discomposed by such a trifle ; but, 
from living so long out of the world, 
I have become the slave of a number 
of antiquated habits and idle preju- 
dices. Subsequent reflection has con- 
vinced me that the less formal mode 
which prevails here is much preferable 
to our own. Still, however, as I have 
promised to represent every thing that 
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occurred during my visit, according to 
the light in which it appeared to 
me at the moment, and not according 


to my revised and more deliberate 


opinion, I will not deviate from my 
engagement; but honestly confess that 
my impressions, on first sitting down 
to table, were not of the most agreeable 
description. But genius and talent, 
we know, have an universally acknow- 
ledged privilege of irregularity, and 
are not to be held, engyved and 
manacled, by the forms of ordinary 
men. I think I have made this ob- 
servation, or something like it, before. 

The soup and fish were nearly dis- 
missed, when the tall, thin, pale figure 
of my nephew Augustus, the author, 
presented itself, and slid silently into 
the seat near his father, at the oppo- 
site side of the table. 

“ Your uncle, Augustus,” said Sey- 
mour. 

Mr. Augustus made me a mute, but 
very graceful, bow of acknowledge- 
ment, and addressed himself to his 
soup. 

“ Good morning to you, Augustus,” 
said my sister. 

“ Good morning, ma’am,” rejoined 
her son, without raising his eyes from 
his soup-plate. 

“ I’ve not seen you since we parted 
last night in Piccadilly.” 

** No, ma’am ;” and he cooled his 
soup with his spoon. 

** What have you been about all 
day?” 

** Nothing very particular,” he re- 
plied, and took a spoonful of the soup 
he had been cooling. 

“IT have been endeavouring,” said 
Seymour, “ to obtain a sight of the 
Quarterly Review.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” muttered the au- 
thor, and proceeded with his soup. 

“ But I have completely failed,” 
continued his father. 

* Oh!” ejaculated his son. 

“ Tlave you seen it,” inquired his 
father. 

“ Not yet,” replied Augustus; and, 
having sent away his soup-plate, and 
taken a glass of sherry, he fell into a 
state of abstraction, from which no- 
thing short of the torturing force of a 
question seemed strong enough to 
compel him to withdraw himself. 

The fish and soup had been removed ; 
and at this moment Julia entered, fol- 
lowed by the dishes that were to re- 
place them. She uttered a few low, 
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murmuring sounds, which were, I sup- 
pose, intended to be apologetical, and 
sunk into the chair between myself 
and her father. She is very hand- 
some. As the lamp which hung over 
the table cast its light down upon her 
head, I thought I had seldom seen 
any one of a more striking appearance. 
The nose is straight, the upper lip 
short, the mouth well chiselled, the 
teeth brilliant, the forehead arched and 
wide, and the eyes and brow dark and 
intelligent. She wore a white morning 
dress, and a cap, with a band of false 
hair to conceal the papillotes in which 
her locks were enveloped underneath. 
She was, in short, in that sort of dis- 
habille which I have sometimes, though 
never at home, seen ladies appear in 
at dinner, and which usually intimates 
that a grande toilette is in preparation 
for the evening. I felt altogether out 
of temper, and had half made up my 
mind not to take any notice of my niece, 
whom I had set down, at once, as a con- 
ceited wit and beauty,—when, turning 
towards me, and offering her hand, and 
addressing me with the sweetest of 
voices, and the most radiant of smiles, 
she claimed me as her uncle, expressed 
a hope that I had not suffered any 
fatigue from my journey, and trusted 
that I had left her aunt and cousins 
well in the country. Having thus 
said, and heard all she deemed neces- 
sary on these points, she, like her bro- 
ther, sunk into silence and the discus- 
sion of the plate of cold soup, which 
was brought her from the side-table. 

There was a long pause. It was 
broken by my sister. “I am quite 
shocked, Julia, dearest,” she said, 
“ that Carson has not kept his promise 
about your toque. I desired Angelique 
to send about it directly.” 

“Oh, ma’am, pray don’t distress 
yourself,” replied her daughter, coldly. 
*¢ There was not the slightest occasion 
for your sending after it; I have no 
doubt it will come in time.” 

My sister seemed repulsed, and said 
no more.—The whole party sat as if 
they were possessed by a dumb spirit. 
There was something in the silence of 
these young people which was quite 
oppressive. It was not the silence of 
want of talent; it was not the silence 
of natural reserve; it was, most as- 
suredly, not the silence of timidity ; 
but it was an arrogant and self-con- 
ceited silence, which signified to their 
father, mother, and myself, as . plainly 
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as any silence could,—We don’t think 
it worth our while to talk to you; be- 
cause your unenlightened minds can- 
not possibly supply you with any com- 
modity of sufficient value to return us 
in exchange for the polished gems and 
varied treasures of our conversation. 
My sister seemed nervous and fid- 
getty ; I was too cross to speak ; Sey- 
mour appeared to be sympathetically 
frozen by sitting between his two ice- 
bound children. The young people 
were, apparently, quite at their ease ; 
but we, their elders, were suffering 
constraint from the oppression of their 
presence. The collision of our knives 
and forks, or the occasional jingling of 
a glass, were sounds which drew the 
eye towards them. Saunders’s left 
shoe creaked a little; and one might 
have counted every step he took as he 
did his ministering about the table. 
The stillness was long and distressing ; 
it was, however, doomed to have an 
end. I had just started at Seymour's 
suddenly addressing to me, with a tone 
of somewhat forced conviviality, “* Fos- 
ter, a glass of wine!”’ when first came 
a thundering rap at the door, then as 
violent a ringing, then a bustle in the 
hall, and then a voice was heard ap- 
proaching the door, and saying, “There, 
there; that will do! At dinner, are 
they? My uncle arrived? Very well. 
Take the papers out of the cab. No 
time to dress ;” and the door was 
flung open to admit my eldest nephew, 
the celebrated member for Whigbo- 
rough. 

He at once walked briskly up to me, 
and shook me by the hand with appa- 
rent cordiality, but with an air of most 
embarrassing and provoking protection. 
“ Uncle, I am glad to see you,” he 
said. ‘ Mrs. Foster and my cousins 
I need not inquire after; for,” he con- 
tinued, passing over to his seat, “ un- 
less they were all well, we should not, 
I apprehend, have experienced the 
gratification we are now enjoying in 
seeing you among us. No chance, I 
suppose, of John’s being a bishop yet ? 
Hey? But Charles, what does he 
contrive to do with himself, almost all 
the year round, inthe country? Hunts, 
and shoots, and fishes, I suppose. 
What have you got to eat? Hey? 
No soup left, and the fish cold! Why, 
uncle, the Cornish members of our 
house tell me that Emma is perfectly 
beautiful. Saunders, get me some 
mutton. Hey! What! Augustus 
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here? Hlowcomes this? Hey? The 
author left without an invitation to 
dinner, and driven to the last resource, 
of his paternal board, before the first 
three weeks of his new novel have ex- 
pired? No decline of popularity, I 
hope.” 

As Arthur here raised a piece of 
mutton to his mouth, Augustus availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded by 
the pause to say, “ I wus invited to 
dine with Grimsthorpe ; but his fa- 
ther’s dead !” 

“‘ His father dead! Why, I saw 
him last night at Derbyshire House.” 

“Yes. He was afraid, unless he 
went there, that the world would con- 
clude he was dead himself. But he 
has put off his dinner till after the fu- 
neral. He thought it was right.” 

Afier this, there was a good deal of 
conversation between Seymour, my 
sister, and Arthur, of which the latter 
had by much the lion’s share; but 
which, as it was altogether of a politi- 
cal and ordinary interest, I don’t think 
it worth the trouble of recalling and re- 
cording. At last, after a long ha- 
rangue on the hopes and prospects of 
the present ministry, the member for 
Whigborough exclaimed, * But, good 
Heavens! I'm entirely monopolising 
the conversation! Why, Julia, Au- 
gustus, don’t either of you talk ?- What, 
have they been entertaining you, uncle, 
with an exhibition of their extraordinary 
gift of domestic taciturnity ?” 

“ As eloquence,” replied Augustus, 
drily, “ is not exactly the profession of 
either my sister or myself, we don’t 
consider ourselves called upon to act 
upon that Broughamian principle 
which is so strongly inculeated upon 
all aspirants to oratorical distinction ; 
and talk at all times, to all people, and 
about all manner of subjects, for the 
sake of practice in the art, and the 
benefit of airing our vocabulary.” 

“Very well, indeed! The sarcasm 
is very ingeniously devised, and rather 
neatly expressed ; it would not have 
been ineffective in the house. But, 
faith! when I see how singularly gay 
you and Julia always are in society, 
and how miserably dull you are at 
home, I cannot, for the life of me, help 
thinking of the birds that can sing and 
won't sing, and wondering by what 
contrivance we might make you sing.” 

* And,” rejoined Augustus, coldly, 
and gathering together some crumbs 
with his fingers, on the table, as he 
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spoke, “ when I witness your indefati- 
gable continuity of talk, I am led to 
suppose that, having succeeded, by 
some extraordinary effort, in putting 
your intellect in motion, you are afraid 
of allowing it an instant’s repose, lest 
the impetus should be lost, and you 
should prove incapable of setting it 
again a-going.” 

~“ While,” replied Arthur, cutting 
his mutton with a quickened action of 
his knife and fork, “ you and Julia 
force your minds to such redundant 
bearing in society, that you are obliged 
to let them lie fallow among your rela- 
tions, for fear of wearing out the soil. 
You both export so much of your 
agreeableness abroad, that you have 
nothing left for home consumption.” 

“ Pray, Arthur,” exclaimed Julia, 
with a deprecatory tone, and shrinking 
with affected fear, “ don’t include me 
in your attack ; or, if you must, spare 
me your parliamentary phraseology. 
Don't, for mercy sake, crush a poor, 
weak, unoffending girl like myself, with 
metaphors derived from agricultural re- 
ports and essays on political economy.” 

“ Any thing new stirring to-day ?” 
said Seymour, who seemed willing to 
put a stop to this fraternal war of 
words. 

“ Nothing material, I believe,” re- 
plied Arthur. The under-secretaryship 
is still vacant. I can’t conceive what 
Melbourne intends to do with it. I 
do not much care about being in office 
myself; but that speech of mine last 
night seems to have made a great sen- 
sation : the papers are full of it this 
morning. 1 was upwards of three 
hours on my legs ; and it is quite evi- 
dent the ministry is wretchedly defi- 
cient in speakers of the first calibre. I 
can’t imagine what they will do with- 
out some accession oforatorical strength. 
I saw John Russell this morning at 
Brookes’s ; he said nothing to me about 
the place; but the Chronicle and the 
Courier suppose that, at all events, the 
offer of the thing will be made me.” 

“It is very extraordinary, Julia,” 
remarked Augustus, “ that such an in- 
variable sympathy of sentiment should 
subsist between the wishes of the mem- 
ber for Whigborough and the surmises 
of those periodicals. 

* But, in fact,” continued Arthur, 
disregarding, or, perhaps, not hearing, 
his brother’s observation, “ it may be 
best, in the long run, to avoid taking 
place at present. I doubt whether it 
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would be altogether wise to compro- 
mise myself too far as the partisan of 
a government which may, any day, and 
almost at any hour, be broken up. Peel 


may, very likely, and very soon, too, 
be in power again ; and I would not 
willingly render the breach between us 
so wide as to preclude the possibility 
of our ever co-operating in the same 
administration. I had the prospective 
probability of such an adhesion to his 
party in my mind last night; and, 
through the whole of my speech, 
rode my Radical filly at a brisk trot; 
but kept her tight in hand, and with 
her head gently inclined towards the 
Conservative benches. I think Peel 
comprehended my drift. I saw a 
smile upon his countenance, as if he 
was pleased. Uncle, some wine! 
What do you take,—sherry ?” 

I bowed assent, and filled my glass, 
and then bowed again; but so dis- 
gusted was I by this frank confession 
of political profligacy, which my ne- 
phew, under the intoxicating excite- 
ment of his late oratorical achieve- 
ment, volunteered before his family 
and the servants, without any apparent 
consciousness of its moral baseness, 
that I was unable to avail myself of 
the opportunity which he had made, 
and evidently expected me to use, of 
complimenting him on his parlia- 
mentary success. Poor, ill-fated Eng- 
land! Is it on the votes and voices 
of a set of political adventurers like 
my nephew that the destinies of this 
still fair and once glorious country are 
set at stake? 

During the course of Arthur’s ha- 
rangue, a slow, disjointed dialogue had 
been carried on, in an under tone, 
across the table, between Julia and 
Augustus. These two appear to be 
united in a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, against their elder brother, on 
all occasions, and all topics what- 
soever. In the brief pause that oc- 
curred while my nephew and I were 
nodding at each other over our wine- 
glasses, my niece was heard to say, 
with an emphasis not loud, but deep, 
“ How exquisitely Count Romoaldo 
sang last night!” 

“* Beautifully !” 
younger nephew. 

«¢ Beautifully!” re-echoed my elder 
nephew, sarcastically. ‘ Well, I can 
not, for the life of me, comprehend 
what it is you can find to admire in 
that man’s singing !” 

I 


responded my 
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“ Admire !” cried Augustus,—“ his 
taste—his execution—his delicacy— 
his genius !” 

“ His feeling!” sighed Julia. 

“ Psha!” rejoined Arthur; ‘‘a huge, 
black and yellow Neapolitan, six feet 
four in height, with the proportions of 
a Hercules, and screaming with a 
shrill treble voice, like a cracked 
hurdy-gurdy! It makes me ill to 
hear him.” 

“ It is useless to argue the subject,” 
said Augustus to his sister, “ against a 
person who professes to have no ear, 
and rejoices in a total ignorance of the 
science.” 

“In that duet with me!” replied 
Julia. 

“ Quite perfect !” ejaculated Au- 
gustus, 

“ Tt is no affair of mine,” cried the 
member for Whigborough ; “ but if 
Julia were my daughter, I’d rather 
lock her up for the rest of her life, than 
suffer her to drive all night about the 
town singing at the beck and call of 
every finessing woman of fashion, who 
pleases to have music at her house, 
and wishes to spare her pocket the 
expense of public performers.” 

«“ Really, Arthur,” cried his mother, 
you are quite libellous! What must 
your uncle think of us all?) My dear 
brother,” she continued, turning to me, 
you must never attend to what Arthur 
says upon these subjects. His views 
are so extraordinary on some points. 
The fact is, that he moves entirely in a 
circle of his own; and when he talks 
in this way r 

“Oh, ma’am, it’s of no conse- 
quence,” interrupted Julia; “ we are 
all quite aware that Arthur, since he 
has become so distinguished a political 
character, has thought it right to eschew 
all frivolous accomplishments, and de- 
vote himself to the solid lucubrations 
of Jeremy Bentham.” 

*« But what does he mean,” per- 
sisted my sister, “by your driving 
‘about the town, singing at the beck 
and call of finessing women of fashion ?” 
I don’t understand him.” 

“I do,” observed Seymour, “ and 
am not quite sure but there is a good 
deal of sense in what he says.” 

“It is no concern of mine,” pro- 
ceeded Arthur; “ but I wonder Julia 
has not more pride. Why, last night, 
as I was talking to Lord Farintosh, I 
overheard one man say to another, ‘ As 
Grisi’s gone, and Malibran is not come, 
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I suppose now they'll get Miss Sey- 
mour to sing.’” 

“ Impertinent !” exclaimed Julia. 
“ And, pray, who were these gentle- 
men ?” 

*“ Heaven knows! However, I have 
nothing to do with it; it is not my 
business. All the world is aware that 
I’d sooner be doomed to walk up-stairs 
for a month at the tread-mill than be 
paraded out in a crowded assembly to 
quaver love-verses at the pianoforte in 
the face of two or three hundred up- 
lifted eye-glasses. But, ma’am, if 
your daughter is content to play the 
part of stop-gap at musical parties, and 
take rank with public singers of an in- 
ferior caste, would it not be advisable 
for her to insist on having a share in 
their emoluments ?” 

“ Arthur, I will not endure this,” 
cried Julia; “ you only say these things 
to vex me. I was not the only private 
person who sang last night. Count 
Romoaldo 

“ Oh, yes, he/—I wonder George 
Puckeridge is not jealous of your eter- 
nally duetting with that incomprehen- 
sible black-whiskered count.” 

“ George Puckeridge!”’ demanded 
his mother. ‘ What can it matter to 
Lord George Puckeridge whom Julia 
sings with? Why, he has not two 
hundred a-year.” 

“¢ Exactly so, ma’am; and that’s a 
very sufficient reason why Lord George 
should notcare about your daughter, nor 
your daughter care about Lord George : 
but there are great hopes of his brother's 
death ; and Julia's flirtation is carried 
on with the marquisate in prospectu.” 

“ Are there really any grounds, Julia, 
for what Arthur says?” inquired my 
sister. 

My niece interchanged a rapid look 
of intelligence with my younger ne- 
phew ; and, then, putting aside her 
mother’s question, and the few last 
sentences of the conversation, as en- 
tirely irrelevant and parenthetical, re- 
sumed : 

“ Neither was Count Romoaldo the 
only private singer: Lady Worrymore, 
Miss Bearscrofte, Lady Owenson, and 
her nieces, sang, as well as myself.” 

* Pardon me,” cried Arthur, “ not as 
well as you.” Julia smiled. ‘ There 
could be no earthly objection to your 
being melodious at every party of the 
whole fashionable world, from the ex- 
treme south of Belgrave Square to the 
ultima Thule of Park Crescent, if you 
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sung the common run of songs, out of 
tune, and with a cracked voice, as a 
gentlewoman ought to sing; but, to my 
mind, it’s execrable taste to be lionised 
about in the way you are, as a most 
extraordinary person; an amateur, but 
a perfect musician, and who sings, with 
a full, clear, and highly educated voice, 
her own words to her own music.” 

“ What ridiculous nonsense!” ex- 
claimed Julia, half pleased at his ac- 
knowledgment of her accomplishments, 
and half angry at his remarks on her 
mode of displaying them. 

“It’s no concern of mine; but I 
must maintain that it’s bad style: it 
classes you in that lower grade of so- 
ciety, with painters, and sculptors, and 
actors, and singers, and authors, and 
all that sort of people, whose business 
it is to amuse the world, instead of that 
higher grade, whose place it is to re- 
main in dignified quiescence, and be 
amused.” 

“‘ Good Heavens!” said my sister, 
impatiently. ‘ Would you have dear 
Julia bury herself alive ?” 

“ Or,” added Augustus, “ dedicate 
her accomplishments to the exclusive 
offices of singing my father to sleep in 
town, and astonishing the weak nerves 
of the curate in the country ?” 

**T don’t want her to conceal her 
talents; I only advise her not to hack 
them. By the by, how came that 
song, *‘ Could no remembrance bind 
thee?’ to be printed ?” 

“ T have not a notion,” said Julia. 

“ It’s not very good,” said Arthur. 

“It’s as good as any of Haynes 
Bayley’s,” said Augustus, 

“ Possibly,” said Arthur, drily. 

*« It was a shameful thing, whoever 
did it,” said Julia, * the allowing Cha- 
pell to see the MS.” 

“To whom did you give copies of 
the song ?”” asked Arthur. 

“To no one living except Count 
Romoaldo,” replied Julia. 

“ Depend upon it, he sold it,” said 
Arthur. 

‘““ For shame!” said Julia, “ to 
suspect such baseness in a man of his 
rank.” 

“And talents and accomplishments,” 
said Augustus. 

“ And fortune and character,” added 
Arthur, ironically. 

“ I am sorry it was printed ; for it’s 
by far the worst thing I’ve done.” 

“* Hlow extraordinary it is,” remarked 
Arthur, “ that such should invariably 
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be the case! You amateurs are cer- 
tainly the most unfortunate race of per- 
sons extant: your best productions are 
always sure of remaining in MS., 
through the ingenuous modesty of their 
authors, and your worst are as certain 
of being made public, through the 
officious indiscretion of your admirers.” 

This sparring of brothers and sisters, 
which was carried on in a manner in- 
compatible with the subsistence of any 
strong tie of domestic affection between 
them, and only saved, by the polish of 
its sentences, a certain forced calm of 
manner, and an artificial gentleness of 
voice, from the charge of the grossest 
vulgarity, was quite new to me; and 
so desirous was I of delivering myself 
from the pain of witnessing its further 
continuance, that I made a bold at- 
tempt to divert the stream of conversa- 
tion into another channel, by inquiring 
of my elder, and more communicative, 
nephew, whether it was the intention 
of the government to adopt any active 
measures about the Poles ! 

“ The Poles!” he said, as if taken 
by surprise, and not immediately com- 
prehending to what sort of Poles I re- 
ferred,—* the Poles! Oh, the Polish 
patriots, you mean? Most assuredly 
not. If you were a little more behind 
the scenes, my very dear uncle, you 
would understand all about that sort of 
thing. The multitudinous wrongs of 
oppressed and bleeding Poland consti- 
tute a capital stock subject, which does 
most admirably to be kept in reserve, 
and brought forward, from time to 
time, to occupy the public mind, when 
we have nothing better to engage it; 
but, as a matter of real consequence, 
no existing member of our house ever 
thought of it for an instant.” 

To this edifying elucidation of a 
matter on which so much enthusiastic 
eloquence had been expended, I had 
nothing but, “ Oh, indeed!” to an- 
swer. I had caught the glimpse of a 
new light in the science of politics ; 
and swept my hand across my fore- 
head, to feel whether the consequent 
wrinkle had been duly added to the 
numbers already furrowed there. 

Arthurimmediately after this looked 
at his watch, and exclaimed, “ Dear 
me, it’s near ten! I must be off. My 
dear uncle, can you tell me of some 
motion to make? I don’t care what 
it is. Do you know of any great 
grievance to redress? Something very 
popular, I must be at work; I can’t 
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afford to be quiet :” and then, without 
waiting for an answer, he started off 
to the house. 

Julia, hearing it was so late, hurried 
away to dress for the opera ; my sister 
followed her. Augustus, after sitting 
three or four minutes longer, pushed 
away his chair, flung up the window, 
and strolled out to muse by moonlight 
among the dusty poplars and smoke- 
dried laurels of the garden. Seymour 
and I exchanged a few slow, inter- 
mittent sentences over another glass 
of wine, and then ascended to the 
drawing-room. 

The apariment was empty. While 
we were taking our coffee, my sister 
joined us. She had been up-stairs to 
her daughter’s dressing-room ; but, as 
Julia and Angelique did not seem to 
want her, she had come down to take 
her coffee with us, and send some up- 
Stairs to my niece. I was surprised 
at not seeing my sister more dressed 
than she had been at dinner, taking it 
for granted that she would have been 
going out with her daughter. But 
this was not the case. Julia was to 
be chaperoned by Lady Worrymore. 
Augustus soon after came down from 
his room. His attire had undergone 
the process of retouching and revision ; 
and he presented himself before us 
with his hair delicately arranged,—a 
diversely coloured waistcoat,—a glis- 
tering chain, which fell from his neck 
to his waistcoat pocket, through sundry 
curious evolutions—and with a slen- 
der, black, gold-headed cane in his 
white-gloved hand, and a folding-up 
hat under his arm. On his entering 
the room, his mother went up to him, 
and led him aside towards the open 
window. As they retired to the bal- 
cony, I overheard her saying, “ About 
Lord George—what is this? Dearest 
Augustus, do tell me. You know Julia 
never tells me any thing. Her want 
of confidence makes me wretched.” 
I heard no more; they withdrew in 
earnest talk to the balcony. How I 
pity my poor sister! A daughter not 
confide in her mother! Can it be 
possible? An only daughter, too! 
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Many minutes had not elapsed be- 
fore Julia stood before us, radiant in a 
perfection and resplendency of beauty 
which I never remember to have seen 
equalled. As she entered, Augustus 
and his mother came in from the bal- 
cony by different windows, with an air 
of apparent unconcern, as if afraid of 
awakening any suspicion of their hay- 
ing been secretly discussing the affairs 
of their brilliant relative, who stood, 
smiling in the pleased consciousness 
of unrivalled loveliness, before us. I 
cannot tell how Julia was dressed. 
There was red velvet, and gold, and 
pearls, and white satin ; but how they 
were disposed to produce the effect, 
at once grand and simple, picturesque 
and apparently unstudied, [ have not 
the most remote conception. She was 
going first to the opera, and afterwards 
to a fancy ball: her dress was per- 
fectly well adapted for either. If this 
night’s toilette be the invention of 
Mademoiselle Angelique, that hideous 
little Frenchwoman is a most inva- 
luable artiste. I had no idea my 
niece’s complexion was so beautiful. 
She looked pale at dinner; but, when 
she came down dressed, and by the 
fuller light of the drawing-room, I per- 
ceived her colour to be as fine as 
Emma’s. 

Julia had scarcely received the com- 
pliments of her father, mother, and 
myself, on her looks, before a thunder- 
ing peal upon the knocker announced 
the arrival of Lady Worrymore ; and, 


after a hurried good night, she went off 


with Augustus to her parties. It now 
only wanted a quarter of eleven. I 
was quite tired out. The long journey 
and the sitting up all night had fatigued 
me bodily, and my spirits had become 
exhausted by what, to a person of my 
quiet habits, appeared the bustle and 
irregularity of my sister’s family. Home, 
among the Seymours, conveyed no idea 
of repose. A cup of tea was brought me; 
but | detest tea that is not made in the 
room. It looked cold, and I refused 
it; and, having bade good night to my 
host and hostess, went to my room, 
and was in bed by half-past eleven. 
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A SECOND LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


A Second Letter from Cambridge. 117 


PLUCK EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


CRITICAL PAPER. 


Dear Sir,—Since I last wrote to you, 
the Treatise upon the Art of Plucking 
has received considerable elucidation, 
from the appearance of a collection of 
Pluck Examination Questions, by the 
same author, which seem likely to pro- 
mote the benevolent object he has in 
view. Having lent the feeble aid of 
my pen to facilitate the progress of 
my Cambridge friends in this popular 
art, I hasten now to direct their atten- 
tion to what forms a very important 
branch of it; for, as my Oxford con- 
temporary very properly observes, it is 
a small thing to know how to get 


plucked, unless a man gets plucked 
also, and that both frequently and with 
ease. A careful perusal of the follow- 
ing Papers, coupled with a diligent 
study of the treatise already alluded to, 
will, I trust, be beneficial. Without 
any further introduction, therefore, I 
proceed to sketch an outline of the 
college examinations for Pluck, which 
are formed upon the model of those 
preparing by the board of Examiners 
for the London University. I have oc- 
casionally, where the question appeared 
particularly appropriate, availed myself 
of the Pluck Papers from Oxford. 


1. Soft fades the sun, the moon is sunk to sleep ; 
Through heaven’s blue fringe the stars serenely peep ; 
And azure calm floats o’er the breathing sky, 

Like memory brooding over days gone by ; 
And, while the owls in tender notes complain, 
Grim silence holds her solitary reign.* 


2. From which of the Oxford or 
Cambridge prize poems are these lines 
taken? Explain their beauties, and 
give parallel passages,— mentioning 
whether you have ever heard of the 
owl in Gray’s Elegy. 

3. Has any prize poem appeared 
for the last ten years without the sun, 
stars, or moon in it? Explain the use 
of these great auxiliaries to verse- 
making ; and shew how inferior the 
ancients are to the moderns in the 
number of their suns, moons, and 
Stars. 

4. Are you acquainted with any 
other use of the sun, moon, and stars, 
besides this use of helping writers of 
prize-poems? Give reasons why these 
authors have not made an equal use of 
comets, especially when modern sci- 
ence has discovered there are so many 
to spare. 

5. What is Professor Smythe’s 
opinion of the Nebulous and Incom- 
prehensible in poetry? Illustrate your 
explanation by extracts from Tenny- 
son’s Timbuctoo. What do you un- 
derstand by the “ Inane” in composi- 
tion? Prove your exposition out of 
the works of Robert Montgomery ; 
and add specimens of the “ Frivo- 


lous” from Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. 

6. Explain critically the uses of the 
word Brick in the following sentences : 
as fast as a brick, as idle as a brick, as 
slow as a brick, to ride like a brick, 
&e. &e. What do you understand by 
a gyp, a fast man, a slow man,a shady 
man, an old buffer, no end of clever, 
hard up for tin, shaving through, coach- 
ing a man through his small? 

7. Are the following phrases rightly 
translated? Point out which are vul- 
garisms, and produce parallel passages 
from Mr. O’Connell’s speeches. Augs 
Vopba?.wos PoBes. Perse. My eyes! 
if I’m not in a fright. @agours raidss 
wenriguy rebgauusvo. Sept. contra Theb. 
Shew your pluck, every mother’s son of 
you! Itecapelle. Virc. Goit, you 
Cripples. Marinum equum. Piiny. 4 
horse-marine. Awrovuyia cov ev rw meurvasiy 
esti. I will cut off thy commons in the 
buttery. Nostri puguabantrari. Casar. 
Our men fought uncommon. 

8. Are these lines written in the 
purest style of Virgil? if not, suggest 
any improvement. Can you point out 
any grammatical errors? State what 
alterations are required to adapt these 
verses to the manners of Cambridge : 
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Oh, fortunatos nimium sua ¥i bona norint 

Slevatos bachelors! neque@nim sub sidere night 
Ad bookas sweatant; nee dum greattomia quartam 
Lingua horam strikat,-save-all sine candle tenentes 
Ad beddam crepunt semi-sleepi; nec mane prima 
Scoutus adest, scevus tercentum knockibus instans 


Infelix wakare caput. 


Sed munera mater 


Ipsa dat alma illis, keepuntque secantque chapellam 


Quandocunque volunt. 


Si non yelvete minaci 


Ornati incedunt, non pisces ad table higham 
Quaque die comedunt, ast illis cuttere semper 
Quemque licet tutorem, illis lectura nec ulla 
At secura quies, et nescia pluckere vita ! 


COMPOSITION. 


Translate the following into Latin 
iambics, in the manner of Horace; and 
avoid as many false quantities as you 
are able :— 


A tradesman’s son whom once I knew, 

No matter when, or where, or who, 

Bred at the desk to daily rounds 

From pounds to pence, and pence to 
pounds, 

Seized with a sudden fit for knowledge, 

Determined straight to go to college. 

The thing was done as soon as said, 

A cap with tassel decks his head ; 

He buys three tea-cups of his scout, 

One with a saucer, two without ; 

And by kind Alma takes his stand, 

With gown on back and stick in hand. 

Friends call, and ask him out to dine ; 

To breakfast some, and some to wine. 

Saving is what he takes delight in,— 

Iie goes whenever they invite him ; 

On others’ wine gets wondrous merry, 

And, drunk on port, still calls for 
sherry. 

Meanwhile to pence and farthings true, 

Though rich as Cresus or a Jew, 

He quite forgets to ask his friends 

To taste his own, and make amends. 

“ The man is stingy,” flew about,— 

“ Stingy ’s the word,” his friends cried 
out, 

And straight devised, from animosity, 

To trick him into generosity ! 

** I’ve heard,” says one, “ you’ve got 
some port 

Of a most truly wond’rous sort ; 

Let’s have a taste,—I wish to try it, 

And, if you choose, would like to 
buy it.” 

This said, he oped the bin, and spied 

Four dozen bottles side by side ; 

Demands two forks, the cork to draw, 

And finds the wive without a flaw. 

Just at this time, as ’twas agreed, 

In case the first friend should succeed, 


Another thirsty friend drops in ; 

“ Oh, ho,” says he, * you've op’d your 
bin,— 

Give me a glass, we'll drink at ease, 

Or else a tumbler, which you please.” 

He takes a chair (of which were 
plenty)— 

No sooner sat—the bottle’s empty ! 

Another bottle sees the light— 

Another friend appears in sight, 

Walks up the staircase, kicks the door, 

Drinks up his glass, and calls for more. 

Our host reluctant sees his cheer 

Like smoke appear and disappear ; 

While drinkers fresh come every 

minute, 

And seem to take a pleasure in it. 

At last, when all his wine is gone, 

Himself, grown drunk with looking on, 

Runs into Quad, kicks up a row, 

And breaks four panes, he don’t know 

how ; 

For which next morning he is fated 

For two terms to be rusticated ; 

And learns at last in his sobriety 

How to get drunk with due propriety; 

Nor, when to tippling he is prone, 

To swill his friends, but spare his own ! 
Pluck Examination Questions. 


Translate the following lines— 


«« Pine—Who talks of pine—queen of 
fruits ?” 


down to 


** Are you a man ?—1I hope so.” 
The Patriot Greeks, act iii. sc. 1. 


into comic iambics, in the style of the 
lost plays of Menander. Give a gene- 
ral account of their plots, characters, 
and poetry ; and quote any passages 
you can remember. Draw up a list of 
the poet’s family, particularly dis- 
tinguishing his first cousin, and stating 
the situation he held in the Athenian 
et Shew from a passage in 
Sophocles the existence in his time of 
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“ red-letter days;” and conclude by 
proving the inferiority of the poems 
recited at the Grecian festivals to those 
annually delivered at the Commence- 
ment. 


SUBJECT FOR LATIN THEME. 


In the British Museum are nine 
thick volumes entirely composed of 
title-pages, the collector of which de- 
stroyed many thousand valuable books 
in the compilation. Shew the pru- 
dence of his conduct, and point out 
what advantages result from it. 


Translate the following into Lingua- 
Franca :— 

When Mr. Orme, the Indian his- 
torian, presided in the export ware- 
house of Madras, Mr. Davidson, who 
acted under him, was one morning 
breakfasting with him, on which occa- 
sion Orme inquired the profession of 
his father. ‘ A saddler,” replied Da- 
vidson. ‘“ And, pray,” said Orme, 
“ why did he not make you a saddler ?” 
“T was always whimsical,” returned 
Davidson, “‘ and rather chose, like 
yourself, to try my fortune in the East 
India Company’s Service. But, pray, 
sir,” continued he, “ what profession 
was your father?” “ My father,” 
answered Orme, rather sharply, “ was 
a gentleman.” ‘“ And why?” retorted 
his friend, with great simplicity, “ did 
he not make you a gentleman ?” 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


A. Dr. Parr is said upon a parti- 
cular occasion to have called a clergy- 
man a fool ; upon which he threatened 
to complain to the bishop. “ Do so,” 
was the reply, “ and my lord bishop 
will confirm you.” State the place 
where this conversation occurred, the 
hour, and the individuals present. 
Was it before or after the doctor’s 
pipe? Investigate also Parr’s claim 
to the address to his tea-chest.— Tu 
doces (thou tea-chest). Has this saying 
been justly attributed to Lord Erskine ? 
State the arguments by which the two 
hypotheses have been supported. Com- 
pare Parr with Johnson, and say which 
of the two you consider to be Ursa 
Major. 

B. Lord Byron says : 


‘* A taste for punning, call it Attic salt.” 
Explain this line, and accurately define 


the nature and quality of the salt al- 
luded to. Is it rock salt? Name 
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the countries in which it principally 
abounds, with the names of the chief 
dealers in it; arid give your opinion 
how far the reduction of the duty upon 
salt has been beneficial to literature in 
general. Sophocles and Horace are 
frequently spoken of in connexion with 
salt. Does this refer to their business 
of Dry-Salters? What are your ideas 
upon this subject? Give a general 
view of Athenian commerce, and illus- 
trate your remarks by extracts from 
the Price Current. What is the Greek 
for a Press-Gang? Sketch a plan of 
the Pireus, and compare it with Wap- 
ping. 

C. The annual income of Socrates, 
as Boéckh has shewn in the Economy 
of Athens, did not exceed five mine. 

tate the manner in which he is sup- 
posed to have expended this sum. 
How many pairs of shoes and stock- 
ings does Lucian say that he pos- 
sessed? Was he a lodger or a house- 
keeper? and what was his opinion of 
universal franchise, select vestries, and 
vote by ballot. 

D. Give a general history of pun- 
ning, from the earliest period to the 
present time — refuting the assertion of 
Parr, that it exposes the poverty ofa 
language ; and assign the following 
puns to their true authors :—A fellow 
of Trinity, very fond of indulging his 
fancy in Greek equations, sent one to 
a friend, the purport of which was, 
Find the value of nothing. Meeting 
him on the following day, he inquired 
whether he had succeeded in finding 
the value of nothing. Upon which his 
friend replied, “ Yes, sixpence I gave 
the gyp for bringing your note.” 
2. The late Professor V , Meeting 
a Johnian after a high wind had blown 
down several old trees in the college 
walks, spoke of the tempest. ‘“ Yes,” 
returned the Johnian, “* it was a rare 
mathematical wind.” How so,” de- 
manded the professor. ‘ Why, you 
see it has extracted a great many roots.” 
3. Why are the Johnians called pigs— 
what is the origin of the “ Isthmus of 
Suez”—and what do you understand 
by raising apple-pie to the T* power? 
Explain the formula. 

. Can you trace the origin of 
“ Sizing in Hall?” Is the manage- 
ment in this department susceptible of 
any improvement? And what is your 
opinion of subjecting the cooks at 
Trinity and St. John’s to a course of 
lectures upon the Moral Faculty and 
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Moral Obligation’? Are you able to 
assign any reason for the displeasure 
manifested in the <ommon Room 
against the Undergraduates’ petition 
about Commons? Give the names of 
the chief movers of this “ Ilumble Re- 
monstrance,” and the substance of 
what passed in the New Court (Letter 
A) upon the occasion. Are you aware 
that any benefits resulted to the peti- 
tioners? If so, enumerate them. 

F. Draw a map of New Zealand 
(Cantabrigiensis), carefully indicating 
the situation of Coronation Street, and 
any other places in that district which 
may occur to you. By whom was the 
flag for Spring Rice inscribed, during 
the last election, with “ BarNnweLL 
and Inpepenvence”? Examine the 
influence of these dependencies upon 
the character of the university and 
town. Say to which of the learned 
professions they are the most advan- 
tageous. Give a brief history of the 
Misses Fanny Foy and Sally Hum ; 
and point out any similarity between 
them and Aspasia. 

G. Whowas the first Wooden Spoon? 
Explain, with a particular reference to 
university honours, the phrase, o +020, 
illustrating your definition by a quota- 
tion from Bentley’s sermon (1715) ; 
the Scipios; Damon and Pythias ; 
Hercules and Atlas; Castor and Pol- 
lux ; the three Graces; the Magi; the 
three Furies ; Noah, Daniel, and Job; 
the Seven Wise Men; the Seven Won- 
ders of the World. The Apostles—the 
least of the Apostles—not worthy to be 
called ap Apostle. The Elegant Ex- 
tracts. 

H. Paley informs us that on one 
occasion he was so reduced as to be 
obliged to purchase a second-hand 
waistcoat, which turned out to be the 
identical garment in which Lord Clive 
made his triumphal entry into Cal- 
cutta. Trace the adventures of this 
waistcoat, shewing how it came into 
the hands of the salesman, what have 
been its subsequent fortunes, and whe- 
ther any memorial of it now remains. 
Enter fully into the trade of Holywell 
Street with America, comparing it with 
the Athenian exports to Ionia; and say 
if you can discover any vestiges of old 
clothesmen in Aristophanes, distin- 
guishing between German and Polish 
Jews; and put “ old clo! old clo!” 
into old Attic Greek, preserving the 
twang by the insertion ofthe digamma. 
I. What substitutes did the early 
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Romans use for pocket-handkerchiefs ? 
Describe Cicero's pocket-handkerchief, 
mentioning the most remarkable holes. 
Was it marked with his name? At 
which corner? In patent ink or thread ? 
Red or black? And by which of the 
maids? Shew from Terence that Wel- 
lington boots were fashionable at Rome ; 
and give a critical account of pea- 
jackets. 

K. State briefly the advantages of 
being posted, with hints for the attain- 
ment of that distinction ; and a list of 
successful candidates during the last 
three terms. 

L.— Youths look pallid and thin, 


What with working it out, and with 
working it in. 











Fill up the hiatus in the first line, and 
elucidate the passage. Distinguish be- 
tween working it out and working it in. 
What does the last expression refer to? 
Examine the hypothesis that attributes 
this couplet to a tutor of Trinity ; and 
shew how justly a part of it may belong 
to the author ofa treatise upon “ Ge- 
neral Physics.” 

M. What is the difference between 
a classical and a vulgar pun? Ex- 
plain the following from that philoso- 
phical work, “ Nuts to Crack.” Parr 
was reaching a book from a shelf in 
his library, when two or three volumes 
tumbled down, on which fell a produc- 
tion of the celebrated Lambert Bos. 
** See what has happened,” exclaimed 
the doctor; “ procumbit humi bos.” 
At another time the wind came too 
powerfully into the room in which he 
was sitting. Stop! stop!” said the 
invalid, ‘* this is too much ; at present 
I am only par levibus ventis.” 

N. What is your opinion of the pre- 
sent condition of the stage? Strengthen 
your arguments by quotations from the 
Report of the Dramatic Committee. 
Is the theatre established by the under- 
graduates of Cambridge likely to pro- 
mote the ends of tragedy or comedy ? 
Did you perceive any variation in the 
recent delineation of Werner from that 
of the same character by Macready ? 
Which performance do you prefer ¢ 
Examine critically the construction of 
the chorus at the [talian Opera House, 
comparing it with those of Athens ; 
and add a table of salaries paid to the 
principal actors and actresses (if any) 
at Athens, specifying the prices of ad- 
mission to the pit, boxes, and gallery ; 
and naming correctly the precise hou 
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at which half price commenced during 
the performance of the Antigone. 

O. Who was the lord-chief-justice 
of Athens during the trial of Socrates? 
Which of the Athenian newspapers 
contained the fullest report of the pro- 
ceedings ? 

P. The Augustan age is said to be 
the most admirable period of literature. 
Shew the fallacy of this opinion, from 
the non-existence of Fraser’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Q. Prove Hercules to have been the 
inventor of Clubs. 


SECOND PAPER OF COMPOSITION. 


Translate the following into familiar 
Latin, carefully rendering the words in 
italics into the language of Plautus. 

“ We had a club at Cambridge of 
political reformers; it was called the 
Ilyson Club, as we met at tea-time ; 
and various schemes were discussed 
among us. Jebb’s plan was, that the 
people should meet and declare their 
will; and if the House of Commons 
should pay due attention to the will of 
the people, well and good ; if not, the 
people were to convey their will into 
effect. [I was always an advocate for 
braibery and corrooption ; they raised 
an outcry against me, and affected to 
think I was not in earnest. ‘ Why,’ 
said I, ‘ who is so mad as.to wish to 
be governed by force? or who is such 
a fool as to expect to be governed by 
virtue? There remains, then, nothing 
but braibery and corrooption.’ At a 
meeting where the debate was on the 
justice or expedience of making some 
alteration in the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the country, for the relief of 
tender consciences, Dr. Gordon, of 
Emmanuel, vehemently opposed the 
arguments of Jebb, then tutor of Peter 
llouse, who supported the affirmative, 
by exclaiming, * You mean, sir, to im- 
pose on us a new church government.’ 
* You are mistaken,’ said Paley ; ‘ Jebb 
only wants to ride his own horse, not 
to force you to get up behind him.’” 


SUBJECT FOR MORAL ESSAY. 


It is the duty of every individual to 
be content with what he has. Infer 
from this direction the impropriety of 
a late petition from the undergraduates 
of Trinity, and_ shew the unreasonable- 
ness of their objection to cold plates in 
the month of December. 
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Put the following into Greek, in the 
manner of Lucian. 

*¢ When the John Bull was first esta- 
blished, the severity of its comments 
offended many; and among others a 
gallant colonel, who determined to 
chasten his wit by the application of a 
horsewhip. Breathing fury, therefore, 
he bent his way to the office of the 
newspaper in Fleet Street, grasping in 
his right hand the riding-master's whip 
of the regiment. Intimating his wish 
to see the editor, he was politely shewn 
into a room, and informed that the 
editor would attend him immediately. 
Like a chafed lion, he walked up and 
down the room during the interval, 
flourishing his instrument of vengeance ; 
when, lo! the doer opened, and in 
walked an individual of the Brobdignag 
species, clad in a thick, white, fuzzy 
great-coat, his chin buried in a red 
cotton handkerchief, with a broad oil- 
skin hat upon his head, and a suspi- 
ciougslooking oak-stick under his arm. 
‘ What might you want with me, sir?’ 
said this interesting individual. ‘I 
wished to see the editor.’ * J am the 
editor, sir, at your sarwiss,’ said the 
Brobdignag. ‘ Indeed!’ ejaculated the 
colonel, edging towards the door— 
‘oh, another time! ‘ Whenever you 
please, sir.’. And the parties separated. 


FOR ENGLISH POEM, 
** All round my Hat,” 


Construe the following incident li- 
terally, and explain briefly the occur- 
rence alluded to :— 

** Jamque, duobus lampadibus frac- 
tis, contra eam que stat in vico, pro- 
grediabantur, quum subito, laniariis 
canibus stipatus, proctor supervenit. 
Is jam antea, dum inferiore parte vici 
versatur, sonitus gliscentes audiverat ; 
quibus excitus, colleg& relicto, ad tu- 
multum cum majore copiarum parte, 
summa celeritate processit. Ejus ad- 
ventu perculsi proximi duo fugam ca- 
pessunt. Tres jamdudum vino gravati, 
et pugnare et fugere aque impotentes, 
manu statim capti sunt. Hos ad col- 
legias suas proctor ferri jubet. Ipse 
duobus canibus stipatus cxteros duo 
persequitur, quorum alter dux facino- 
ris fuerat. Et ille quidem comitem 
arripiens, ‘curramus,’ inquit, ‘ proctor 
adest. Cito pede opus est.’ His dictis, 
ambo per vicum quemdam devium 
versus rivum profugerunt, proctor cum 
canibus insequitur. Jamque  togati 
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juvenes margine prope rivi tetigerant 
quum alter, pede lapso, in gramen 
bumidum sternitur ; alter (atque idem 
dux facinoris fuit) a cane arreptus san- 
guineum nasum ei dat, deinde in rivum 
se proficit, ad ripam oppositam nando 
se laturus. Hic proctor paulisper se 
inhibuit, neque enim nare didicerat, et 
autumnus erat: duorum preterea ejus 
canium alter togatum juvenem qui pro- 
lapsus erat, vix tenebat; alter san- 
guineum suum nasum abstergens vix 
cernens pre lacrymis potuit. Jamque 
dux facinoris ad alteram prope ripam 
accesserat, quum subito proctore sca- 
pham per marginem querente, canis 
vulneratus pudore victus in rivum 
salit, celeriter in ripam oppositam per- 
venit. Illic dubius in noctis tenebris, 
ad quem locum hostis se abripuisset 
per duas horas frustra se versat, omnes 
locos explorens. Re infect&é ad proc- 
torem super pontem redit. Proxima 
die proctor concilium college et pro- 
proctorum vocat rem cunctam quo 
ordine gesta fuerat exponit. Tribus 
togatis qui primi capti sunt quinquenti 
versus imponuntur. Ile qui ad rivam 
prolapsus erat ad rusticandum ter- 
minum it. Dux facinoris non pu- 
nitur, neque enim agnosci potest.” 
Pluck Examination Questions. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
QUESTIONS. 

A. A freshman engages to eat a 
sponge-cake while a bachelor is drink- 
ing a bottle of port. The bachelor be- 
gins half a second before the fresh- 
man, and has reached his ninth glass 
by the time the freshman is swallow- 
ing his sixth mouthful. How long 
will it be before the freshman is 
choked ?* 

B. Drink half a pint of negus, add 
to this half a pint of beer, seven and a- 
half glasses of sherry, a bottle and a- 
quarter of port, three glasses of brandy, 
a tumbler of rum, and four drops of 
water. What will be the result? 

C. At what angle with the horizon 
is a tipsy man most easily upset, ac- 
cording to Newton? 

D. At what ratio of velocity will an 
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empty bottle in concussion with a 
nose break the nose in question? Ex- 
plain this mathematical process of re- 
duction to vulgar fractions. 

E. Let A be a hunter, B a fresh- 
man on the hunter’s back, C a fence, 
and D a muddy ditch on the other 
side of the fence. The hunter A sud- 
denly draws up at the fence C. What 
connexion will follow between the 
freshman B and the ditch D? 

F’. Sum the series 1—26, and apply 
the Binomial theorem to college pud- 
ding. 

G. Prose the beneficial effects of 
geometry upon the formation of the 
mind from the fact of mathematicians 
being the dullest men of your acquaint- 
ance. Do you know of any other ob- 
ject in the creation of man beside the 
solution of problems ? 

H. Explain Newton's theory con- 
cerning the antagonistic principles of 
undergraduates and chapel. 

I. According to the theory of light, 
what light is best for escaping the eye 
of a proctor ? 

K. Discuss Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
bill for the better observance of the 
Sabbath, and shew from moral writers 
that we are only authorised to legislate 
for the poor. 

L. According to Locke’s theory of 
ideas, we are to consider the human 
mind as a piece of blank paper. Does 
the philosopher here mean brown pa- 
per, whity-brown paper, or white pa- 
per, according to the coarseness of 
men’s minds; or does he mean white 
paper only? And, if the last, what 
sort of white paper,—whether hot- 
pressed or foolscap? Give reasons for 
preferring the latter, and discuss the 
subject. 

M. Give a historical notice of the 
various opinions respecting the Moral 
Faculty from Hobbes to Dugald Stew- 
art, and shew its existence in human 
nature from the Newgate Calendar. 


I am compelled to break off abruptly. 


Very truly yours, 


St. John’s, June 22. 
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FOR THE PRESENT INSTANT. 
I. THE MINISTERS. Il. THE PEOPLE. 


{. THE MINISTERS. 


We tt! this “ most inconceivable” of all governments has had a second escape! 
Nowhere in modern history can a parallel be found, either to the dangers or the 
deliverances which the present administration has experienced, within the short 
period of some four or five months. 

The first rock on which it seemed their inevitable fate to be wrecked was that 
of the Carlow case. It may be asked, how the ministry should be the sufferers 
by a crime of which they had had no cognizance? The question betokens only 
the simplicity of the questionist. Who placed the present ministry in office? 
Daniel O'Connell. Who keeps them in office? Daniel O’Connell. Who is 
able, by merely resolving upon his own absence and that of his dependents, 
to leave them, at any moment, in inextricable difficulties? Daniel O’Connell. 
How obvious, then, was it, that the charge which threatened O'Connell with 
extinction, threatened equally, and by the same stroke, the very existence of the 
O'Connell administration. 

And what an escape was that! The facts are now placed beyond doubt, 
and are admitted equally on all hands. Mr. O’Connell bargained with Raphael 
to have him nominated for the sum of 1000/., and returned for the further sum 
of a second 1000/. Now it is in proof, no longer to be questioned by any one, 
that the nomination cost nothing, and the election, even when contested, no more 
than 7 or 800/. Nothing can be clearer, then, that O’Connell’s original bargain 
was framed with the view and effect of giving him, in any case except that of a 
petition, a clear profit on the sale of the seat of more than 1100/. or 1200/.! 

All this was openly proved, or instantly admitted. Yet O'Connell himself was 
unanimously acquitted! How could this be? Simply by first exaggerating or 
misstating the charge, and then assuming that because such exaggeration was not 
true, therefore the whole story was a falsehood. The ministerialists insisted upon 
it, for several weeks, that O’Connell was actually charged with having pocketed 
some hundreds of pounds by the Carlow job. They knew that no one had so 
much as assumed this. They knew that this was no¢ the charge. Still, for their 
own reasons, they kept up the cry; and when it was found that the expenses of 
the election petition had absorbed that balance which, but for that petition, would 
have remained in the big beggarman’s pocket, they shouted with one accord, 
** Pure as unsunned snow!” This was a game which could not fail, when once 
the Conservatives who were active in the affair were led to permit the assumption 
to pass without protest. It was known from the very first, it was plainly stated 
in Raphael’s first letter, that the balance which O’Connell hoped to have pocketed 
had been drawn from him by the costs of the petition. From the very first, 
therefore, it was clear that no charge of having actually made money by the trans- 
action could be so much as thought of. No such charge, in fact, was ever made. 
No other charge was ever made than this,— that O’Connell had trafficked away 
a seut, on a bargain which, in every case but that ofa petition, must have left 
him the gainer of above a thousand pounds. This charge was clearly and indu- 
bitably established ; and yet, by resolutely and pertinaciously misrepresenting the 
nature of the indictment, and assuming that he was charged with having actually 
made that profit on the transaction, his defenders assured themselves of a verdict, 
even before the investigation had been commenced. 

Their second deliverance occurred on the 22d of June. Lord Melbourne, 
the keystone of the ministry, was charged with seducing the wife of a man, into 
whose house he had first obtained entrance by the bestowal of a piece of official 
patronage. He gives a barrister the post of police-magistrate at the east end of 
town. ‘This barrister resides near Downing Street; and there leaves a young and 
beautiful wife, very conveniently open to Lord Melbourne’s visits, during his own 
absence upon duty for the greater part of every day. Of course, the indiscretion 
of this will be seen by every one; but possibly the age of the patron (nearly sixty) 
may establish some apology for a course so unguarded. However, we now find 
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—and we allude only to those parts of the evidence which remain unquestioned — 
the noble lord, secretary of state for the home department, stealing two or three 
hours from the middle of every day, and leaving the whole concerns of the 
internal government of England, to sit on a sofa with the fair wife of his absent 
friend. We find him always admitted, that always being every day ; and we find 
all other visitors excluded during his stay. We find him even admitted to her 
bed-room, in a few days after her confinement; and we see her visiting him 
alone, at his own house, and staying, by the half-hour, alone with him. 

It also appears that, on the very day after the wrath of the at-last-irritated 
husband has driven the wife from his house, her brother takes an opportunity to 
rush in, during the husband’s absence, and to carry off all her papers. Yet a 
few fragments remain behind, and they are of this tenor : 


** T will call about half past four or five o'clock. Metpourne,” 


‘* There is no house to-day ; I will call after the levee, about four or half past. 
If you wish it later, let me hear from you. I will then explain to you about going 
to Vauxhall. ME-zournt.” 


‘“* How are you? I shall not be able to call to-day, but probably shall to-morrow. 
MELBOURNE.” 


Now, every one can see that these are such letters as a husband might write 
to his wife; not quite so respectful as a lover would write to his betrothed ; but 
quite too free for a brother to write to his sister, and still less an acquaintance of 
only two years’ standing to the wife of his friend ! 

This, then, was the case of suspicion which existed against Lord Melbourne ; 
somewhat strengthened, of course, by the known fact, that this was not the first 
instance in which he had been suspected of intimacy with other men’s wives. 
Yet from this he has clean escaped ! 

Nor is the verdict of the jury open to the least censure. The husband, acting 
upon these just grounds of suspicion, examines those who have been lately in his 
service, and finds them ready enough to depose to kisses, to sofa familiarities, 
and even to worse. He therefore brings his action. But without a clear ad- 
mission of guilt under a man’s own hand, in letters seized or intercepted, it is 
difficult to establish a charge of this kind. The witnesses must necessarily be 
persons of low rank and character, generally discarded servants, and frequently 
open to suspicion of revengeful feelings, &c. In a case lately tried at York, 
several different witnesses swore to the actual commission of the crime in their 
presence ; and, in spite of all their testimony, the jury found for the defendant. 
In the present case, Lord Melbourne’s attorney-general, working as for life and 
death, succeeded in throwing great suspicion on the characters and testimony of 
all the principal witnesses. The jury, therefore, only discharged their duty in 
giving the turn of the scale to the accused party. And thus, despite the daily 
visits, the blinds drawn down, the exclusion of other persons, the familiar tone 
of the notes found, and the suspicious seizure of the bulk of the correspondence, 
Lord Melbourne, and with him the ministry, once more escaped. 

And thus, say the ministerial prints, has exploded “ the second Tory plot 
against the Liberal administration. For our own parts, the matter of admiration 
is, that two such assaults, so perfectly free from all Tory influence and concoction, 
—so unexceptionable in their source, and so likely to blow the ministry into the 
air, should so remarkably have failed. ‘Tory plots!” Why, look at the 
parties, and the progress of both the quarrels. 

Raphael was a “ Liberal” of long standing; made sheriff of London by 
Charles Pearson, and selected by O’Connell for one of the seats in his own 
patronage. He had no connexions, no bias, no way of falling into Tory hands. 
He goes on comfortably for a long time with Charles Pearson, Daniel O'Connell, 
and the rest of that worthy fraternity, and the Tories hear nothing of him till, 
having been most exemplarily plundered, he is turned out of doors by this gang 
of pimps and bawds, and runs to the nearest police-office for redress. 

So of Mr. Norton. He had always been a Whig; had sat in Parliament in 
that capacity, had asked and received a favour at the hands of the Whig ministry, 
and had continued in amity and connexion with that party, till he is brought to the 
conclusion that the head of the Whig ministry has inflicted on him the greatest 
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injury that one man can inflict on another. 
dently denominated “ Tory plots!” 

We have beheld with admiration and amazement the escape of the ministry 
from both these perils. Our impression from each was, “* They bear a charmed 
life.’ We believe that they have yet work to do; and we are content that 
they should do it. 

‘The case resembles nothing so much as the equally marvellous escapes of 
Louis Philippe. Hundreds of wretches, at the present instant, would think 
nothing of sacrificing their own lives to take that of their “ King Stork.” But, 
till the hour comes in which his mission shall be ended, they can no more reach 
him than they can destroy Satan himself! 

One man says, “ I will take my gun; I will go and stan: at his palace-gates ; 
and as he comes out I will take deliberate aim at him at six feet distance. He is 
a very large man; my hand is perfectly steady. If I can hit a haystack, there- 
fore, I can scarcely miss king Louis.” He goes, and stands, and fires; but he 
cannot even graze the skin of the heaven-protected victim ! 

* Another man says, “ I will not rely on a single barrel or a single ball. 
Fifty bullets shall fly about him in the same instant.” The bullets fly; but 
“every bullet has its billet,” and there is not one of them directed to Louis 
Philippe! 

The man who can see these things happen, and imagine that they happen by 
chance, may call himself Churchman or Dissenter, Protestant or Papist, but 
practically he is an Atheist, and nothing else. 

We acquiesce, therefore, willingly in all these decisions of a higher and a 
wiser power. We can even see a benevolent design in them. In our view 
the most desirable thing for the country is, that a full manifestation of the abo- 
minations of Liberalism” should be afforded, as it may and probably will 
be, if the “ Liberals” continue long in power. The most unfortunate thing, 
on the other hand, would be, the accession of a Conservative ministry to 
power, without a clear recognition of and adherence to Conservative and Pro- 
testant principles. As matters now stand, the two principles are becoming daily 
better understood ; “ Liberalism” is unmasking itself, and the Conservatives are 
more and more obliged to see and understand its real character, and to take their 
ground in opposition to it. A premature accession to office, at the present 
moment, might lead to such another result as that of 1829,—when a ministry 
which had opposed Canning for his pro-popish propensities became pro-popish 
itself, and by this abandonment of principle at once disorganised the government, 
split and severed the Conservative party, destroyed public confidence, and 
brought the Whigs and Radicals into power. 

It is most desirable that the principles of Liberalism should be drawn out and 
displayed. Very thankful were we for that new light which was let in upon the 
question by Lord John Russell’s last speech on the Irish Tithe-bill. His lordshi 
had always told us that he was firmly and unalterably in favor of an Established 
Church. But in that debate he explained to us, that, in his view, “ the duty of 
an Established Church was not to propagate any particular doctrine, but merely 
to inculeate good morals.” This is a most important explanation, or rather 
repudiation: and it is as important as it is startling. A church without doc- 
trmes would indeed be a novelty. A church without doctrines must be a church 
without creed, or articles, or liturgies. This, at least, is not the Church of 
England. 

The chief silliness, however, of this notion, lies in the supposition that morals 
can be taught without doctrines. The “ Liberals” are fond of talking of “ philo- 
sophical views.” Do they think it a philosophical view to expect effects without 
causes,—to look for fruit from bedge-stakes,— or to require men and women to 
act without motives ? 

We wonder what even one of the professors of the London University would 
say to a scholar, who told him that his parents wished him to study chemistry, or 
geometry, or law, or any other science; but that he was not to be plagued with 
doctrines, or first principles, but was to be introduced at once to the practical 
parts of the subject! Yet a folly, which would only be laughed at, were it applied 
to any ordinary science, is officially put forth by the government, with reference 
to religion. To religion! which, as it has reference chiefly to unseen realities, and 


And yet these two affairs are impu- 
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draws its motives from truths unknown to man in his natural state,— is of all 
other sciences the most indissolubly connected with, and the least comprehensible 
without, those first principles which are called doctrines. The existence of a 
future state is a doctrine, and a doctrine of which we can know nothing, except 
as we learn it from the Bible. But the inspiration of the Bible is another 
doctrine ; and if that be once admitted, it brings in upon us a whole flood of 
other doctrines of the most awful moment. 

Will you say, then, that you will do without this primary doctrine ofa state of 
rewards and punishments, and that you will teach morals upon principles of 
general expediency alone? As well may you attempt to navigate a steam-boat 
against contrary winds without fuel, or expect the desert-steed to come at your 
bidding, and submit to your daily toil upon principles of moral suasion. 

No! let these follies be brought into the light of day. Let us not have 
governments, whether called Conservative or Liberal, acting upon absurdities 
which men of sense would be ashamed to articulate, and cheats, which men of 
honesty would blush to be even suspected of. By all means, let “ Liberalism ” 
play out its game ; develope itself in all its native deformity ; and never may a 
Conservative government push it from its stool, till that government is prepared 
manfully to state, and to defend, its reasons for abhorring and opposing utterly 
the fancies of modern “ Liberalism.” 


1I. THE PEOPLE. 


What, then, is the duty of the people, under these circumstances? To arrive 
at a just understanding of this, they ought to learn to appreciate properly, 
1, their Danger ; 2, their Weakness ; and, 3, their Strength. 

1. Their Danger is greater than is generally imagined. Men may fancy that 
such questions as, Whether the Bishops shall be turned out of the House of 
Lords? or, Whether that house shall itself be radically reformed ? are matters 
which concern the bishops and the peers, but nobody else. A greater mistake it 
is difficult to imagine. 

If men would look a little into the extraordinary manner in which all our 
great national institutions have rooted and fixed themselves among us, darting 
their roots and spreading their branches throughout the whole community, they 
would be able to form some correct idea of the danger, and difficulty, and struggle 
which must attend a forcible uprooting of any of them. There probably never 
was a state of society more complicated and interwoven, in all its relations, than 
that of England in the present day. How inevitably, then, does it follow, that 
if, like France in 1789, we attempt to sweep away the Church, the Throne, and 
the Peerage—and no one of these three can be removed without the instant fall of 
the others — the character, the intensity, and the lamentable effects of such a 
conflict, will equally resemble that of the nation whose steps we attempt to 
follow. And can a revolution like that of France be passed through, without 
inflicting the greatest sufferings and injuries upon all classes and orders in 
society ? 

But we shall be told, that we are having recourse to those very “ bugbears ” 
which we last month repudiated and contemned. Our answer is, that we do 
not wish to represent such a danger as this, as actually imminent or probable : 
but still it exists — it is in sight; and men ought to be aware of it, and to take 
precautions against it. 

It will also be said, that nobody proposes or wishes a Revolution — that 
nobody suggests or desires the overthrow of either the Church, or the Throne, or 
the Peerage. We answer, that this is not true; for that men are found, even 
among the confidential advisers of the present ministry, who scoff at hereditary 
rights of every kind, and who declaim against established churches of all 
descriptions. 

It is of vast importance that men should understand the total change, in this 
respect, which has taken place within the last two years, in the position, views, 
intentions, and declared principles of the Whigs. 

In 1833, the Whigs fought under the banners of Earl Grey. They were then 
full of professed loyalty to the King; their leader avowed the most thorough 
determination to maintain and defend the Church; his firmness in maintaining 
the rights of his own order was unquestioned ; and, with respect to O'Connell, 
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he held it an high offence in one of the minor officers of his ministry to have held 
any communication with “ that person.” 

In 1835, “that person,” for his own ends, carried back the Whigs into that 
power which they had lost. Lord Grey refusing to hold office on any such 
terms, a ministry was constructed of materials pliant enough to answer O'Con- 
nell’s purpose. This ministry begins its career by attacking the Church ; it 
proceeds by reposing all confidence in that man who has declared war against 
the House of Lords ; and, as the second branch of the legislature is but a neces- 
sary concomitant and support of the first, we may fairly conclude, that when 
“ hereditary rights” shall have been rooted out of one branch of the constitution, 
they will never be allowed to remain in another. 

At the present instant, therefore, we are under the government of a cabinet 
existing by the favour, and consisting of the mere creatures, of that very agitato”, 
who has announced his determination to put an end to “hereditary rights,” and 
to overthrow the established churches. 

Here, then, is actual danger—even danger of revolution itself, really in sight. 
The advocates of measures which can only be carried by revolutionary means 
are the chosen advisers of the men in Downing Street. Grant, as we readily do, 
that even those men will scarcely dare openly to propose, at present, a course so 
startling and so distasteful to the people at large, still let it be always borne in 
mind, that the chief enemy of our constitution, of our church, and of our 
monarchy, is also the chief adviser and most powerful ally of the present 
ministry ; and let it also be remembered, that it is only by constant watchful- 
ness, by being ever ready to detect and to defeat his machinations, that his 
humble servants the Whigs can be effectually deterred from lending their coun- 
tenance to his dangerous propositions. The Whigs are — from their dependent 
position they must be—O’Connell’s humble and obedient servants: the work he 
desires to set them about is that of destroying that Church whose religion he 
hates, and that House of Lords which still holds the power of checking and 
overruling all his designs. This work, if the people are passive or quiescent 
under his attempts, he will compel the Whigs to do. It is only, therefore, by 
perpetual manifestations of their determination to maintain their constitution 
and their church, that the Whigs can be deterred from venturing to attempt the 
execution of O’Connell’s designs. 

2. But we must next warn the people of their Weakness. This is seen in 
two particulars,—their inertness and dislike to exertion,—and their fondness for 
reposing upon individuals for safety and rescue. Probably the last is a chief 
cause of the first, and we will therefore treat them in that order. 

The Conservatives, then, have always been too apt to leave their interests 
implicitly in the hands of some individual leader. This disposition, agreeing 
well with natural indolence, was greatly fostered by the might and ascendancy of 
Pitt. The seat of that minister stood so firm for so long a period, and his mind 
so ruled and swayed the mind of England, that it became a kind of habit among 
the supporters of the throne and altar in England, to leave the whole direction of 
affairs almost implicitly with him,— only admiring, at an humble distance, his 
genius, and lending, occasionally, a little public support, whenever he might 
please to call for it. It is no matter of regret to us that those times can never 
return, The reason why they can never return, is chiefly to be traced to the 
change wrought in the constitution by the Reform-bill. Up to 1829, it was 
easy for the leaders to whom the Conservative interests were entrusted, by 
arrangements with those possessing influence in boroughs, and by obtaining their 
fair proportion of the more popular portions of the representation, to secure such a 
parliamentary majority as to enable the wheels of government to move with freedom 
and steadiness, without any extraordinary call upon the energies of their friends 
without. That assured and steady majority there is now no reason to expect 
ever to see again arrayed on the side of any government whatever. By exertion 
alone will any parliamentary force be in future got together, and by exertion 
alone will its numbers and efficiency be kept up. If we are not prepared to 
“ contend earnestly” for our faith and for our constitution, we may as well sur- 
a men at once ; for by earnest struggles alone can they be maintained and 
defended. 


Yet we greatly fear that were Sir Robert Peel once more reinstated in office, 
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with the support of a sufficient parliamentary majority, the general cry of the 
Conservatives of England would be, “ Well, all’s right now, let us have a good 
dinner, and then all go home and mind our own business. Peel’s in again, and 
he’ll take care and keep things to rights.” 

Perpetually do we see the signs of such a feeling ; and so long as it prevails 
to any extent we can never be safe. The system introduced by the Reform-bill 
is one of almost wholly popular representation; and by the annual recurrence of 
the registrations we have something very like annual elections. How, then, is 
any party to maintain its just position in the country, save by taking that trouble 
which the present system renders inevitable? If the trouble is too great,—if the 
constitution is not worth so high a price, let that be plainly confessed ; let a 
prompt and graceful surrender be made, and let us settle into a republic peaceably 
and amicably. But if we mean to endeavour to maintain our ground, we must 
make up our minds not to leave the matter in the hands of Sir Robert Peel, or of 
the Carlton Club; but to do that which Sir Robert Peel has himself enjoined 
upon us, and which no Carlton Club can ever even so much as attempt to 
perform. 

But we are not only too fond of throwing the responsibility on our leaders ; 
there is also a great liability to err in the same way, in every single circle and 
locality. Our counties, or cities, or boroughs, are all too much ruled and 
arranged by individuals, or leading families. All this was natural and unavoid- 
able under the old system; but it is wholly out of place and injurious now. 
We have seen instances in which the Conservatives of a district have fought well 
and nobly under the guidance of a leading family, and have succeeded in gaining 
their rightful ascendancy in the representation ; when immediately the very family, 
for whom and with whom they have incurred the trouble and expense of the 
contest, has turned round on them, and objected to their using the ascendancy 
they had gained, to any further extent than suited its own purposes. “ You 
have gained one seat; now be content, and rest satisfied with that. If you 
attempt to monopolize the whole, we shall have nothing but endless contests, 
and that we don’t like.” Thus the voice of a county or a city is neutralized, 
merely to suit the convenience of a particular family. The Liberals are not thus 
half-hearted, or thus easily contented. 

In a word, then, the Conservatives must cease from considering their leaders 
as any thing more than leaders. They must follow them manfully in every 
struggle, but they must refuse to be bound by any dishonourable terms of peace, 
which those leaders may wish to make. The contest in which we are engaged 
is an interminable one. The enemies to whom we are opposed will take care of 
that. On their part they will never submit to the claims of “ hereditary right ;” 
on ours, we will never surrender those claims. 

3. But it is time we turned to our last point — their Strength. And here it 
is most consolatory to be able to reflect, that as their weakness arises mainly 
from want of energy, from want of will, so it must be in their own power to 
change that weakness into strength whenever they shall seriously determine 
to do so. ~ 

What, then, is the strength of the Conservative party? Wherein does it 
consist? It consists mainly in this — that a large proportion, a clear predomi- 
nance, of the wealth, and education, and intelligence, and moral worth of the 
country, is on their side. These furnish the means of victory, if effectively used ; 
if not used, they will constitute only the condemnation of those who had the 
power of saving their country in their hands, and left that power in useless 
slumber. 

The Reform-bill, breaking up all the varied and interwoven systems of repre- 
sentation, divided the constituencies of England into two great sections: the 
borough electors, among whom numbers outweighed property; and the county 
electors, with whom property, aud not nwnbers, was the test. Ever since then, 
it has become more and more apparent daily, that the town constituencies tend 
daily to a wilder and yet more reckless spirit of Democracy; and the county 
constituencies, to a more decided system of Conservatism. 

The town constituencies are wholly irrespective of property : every man who 
can pay three-and-tenpence a-week for a cottage, or a hovel, of his own, becomes 
thereby an elector of as potent a voice as the richest merchant or banker in the 
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town. Now, among these constituencies there are always large numbers of 
educated, intelligent, and well-principled men; but, unhappily, there must 
always be a majority of those who are ignorant, thoughtless, and easily led into 
evil. Every wealthy and extensive merchant or manufacturer, having his own 
single vote, and no more, sees a hundred other voters issue from his factory or 
his yard, and although his influence may win a few of their votes, yet he knows 
that a word beyond persuasion will instantly be chronicled against him in every 
newspaper in the kingdom ; and he is therefore obliged to submit to have his 
own well-considered views overruled and nullified by the fancies and excited 
passions of men who “ know not what they do.” There is, perhaps, one public 
news-room in the town, in which the Standard lies alongside of the Globe, the 
Morning Post by the Morning Chronicle ; and of the subscribers to that room, 
it will be strange if a majority is not Conservative. But there are forty beer- 
shops in the borough, and in each of them the Weekly Dispatch, the Life in 
London, or the Satirist, holds its sole and undisturbed supremacy : its sedition 
is without counteraction, its falsehoods without exposure. And thus, when an 
election comes, we are sure to find three-fourths of the property and intelligence of 
the town on one side, but a majority of the three-and-tenpenny voters on the other. 

Were this all, nothing could prevent the speedy establishment of a republic 
in England ; but the Reform-bill has left one section of the representation open 
to the fair influence of property : its framers could not avoid making the franchise 
in counties dependent, as of old, on the actual possession of some interest in 
land. Here, then, those who feel their rights tyrannically overruled in the 
boroughs in which they reside, may find a way in which, in strict accordance 
with the constitution, they may obtain something like their fair influence in the 
House of Commons. 

The property of England, thus exerting itself in our county constituencies, is 
now daily shewing itself more and more in favour of Conservative principles. 
Even within the last three weeks as many as three counties have been contested, 
and the verdict of each of them has been on the side of Conservatism. 


In Essex : 
Pemer (0). 00%. ieuee ews 2103 
SE ROBT Se cccenwesic anes Se 
In Merioneth : 
od ee hohe kat 501 
WORT cc ccsdesicngces ies Tee 
In Warwickshire (first day) : 
REIN LEA) 6 a:ccseae a ae ated ae 1653 
Skipwith (R) .......... sisave. eee 


Now, why should not the whole of the counties of England be represented 
by Conservatives? We ask the question seriously. The Reform-bill has given 
the representation of the towns into the hands of mere numbers, purposely leaving 
property out of the question ; and the Liberals are not backward in stretching 
this their advantage to the utmost..But the county representation they have 
been compelled to leave in the hands of property ; and why should those who 
see themselves trampled upon by “ Liberalism,” wherever Liberalism has the 
ascendancy — why should they forbear to use that power which the Reform-bill 
itself concedes them ? 

Let them take a lesson from the “ Liberals” themselves. Their rule is, 
to attempt every thing, and to blush at nothing. 

They attempt every thing. In the last three weeks we have seen them 
contest Essex, knowing well that they had not a chance of success, merely in 
order to shew that they could poll a “ respectable minority ;” and Merioneth- 
shire, in which they polled 151 votes against 501(!), just in order to “ break 
yround ” against the Posies. Now there is not a county in the empire that the 
Conservatives might not contest with better hopes and fairer prospects than the 
Whigs could boast in the case of Merioneth. Why should their courage, or their 
pertinacity, be greater than our own? Why should their strongholds be left 
unassaulted, while not a garrison of our own escapes their annoying warfare ? 

But we have a better reason. Every county, in England, at least, ought to 
be attempted, not merely as part of a system of general hostility, but because 
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every county in England might, if perseveringly assailed, be carried. Having 
every where the predominance of property, the Conservatives might, if they 
chose to claim it, take the representation of property for their own. 

But, again, the Whigs and Radicals blush at nothing. Their motto seems 
to be, “ All’s fair at an election ;” and a registration is part of an election. 
Thus the forty-shilling rent-charges of the Russells in Bloomsbury, the gang of 
voters made out of one single field in Huntingdonshire, the forty-two burial- 
ground freeholders in Marylebone,—all these were not only stealthily attempted 
at first, but they were openly and unblushingly defended afterwards. 

And not only are individual Whigs and Radicals found thus acting, but the 
whole spirit of the government is of the same fraudulent, tricky, and unscru- 
pulous character. Lord John Russell proposes, in his Corporation-bill of last 
year, to give the nomination of borough magistrates to the new corporations. 
The Lords say, “ We think the appointment of magistrates ought to rest with 
the crown.” “ Well,” Lord John replies, “ you may make this amendment if 
you choose ; but I, as home secretary, shall act upon my own principle, and 
appoint as magistrates those whom the corporations may recommend.” 

Does he adhere to this public declaration? Not at all. On the contrary, 
the only thing looked to in these appointments is, how they may bear upon 
future elections. A Whig corporation recommends eight or ten Whig magis- 
trates: the whole list is appointed ; but, perhaps, to make a show of fairness, a 
couple of superannuated or non-resident Tories are added, as a sort of excuse 
for varying other lists more seriously. A Tory corporation next recommends a 
list of Tory magistrates: the whole list is rejected, or only the least efficient of 
the number retained, and a set of Whig justices are named in their room, in 
defiance of the expressed wish of the corporation, and in shameful violation of 
Lord John’s recorded pledge. 

Now, while deeds of this sort are perpetrating ali around us, are the Conserv- 
atives to be mealy-mouthed, or excessively fearful of overstepping the bounds of 
discretion and propriety? On the contrary, ought they not to feel bound to use 
every means which the law allows, and the laws of honour and of honesty 
permit, to counteract attempts which are evidently restrained by no law, human 
or divine? Ought not every man to say to himself, This is a system which 
ought to be, and which shall be, put down. Am I, then, doing all that is in my 
power, in my Own county, and in all the counties that surround it, to gain the 
utmost influence which the constitution entitles me to exercise, and to excite all 
my friends to equal exertions ? 

Are there any counties still destitute of a Conservative Association, or a 
Registration Committee? If so, what are the Conservatives about to allow of 
such remissness. And those which possess such organization, are they vigorously 
employing it? We saw a letter a few days since, transmitted to the secretary of 
a Conservative Society from a place more than a hundred miles distant. Its 
tenor was, “ I have found in this parish six cousins, who are interested in a con- 
siderable property in your county. They are all good honest Conservatives, and 
have a right to claim as freeholders. 1 herewith send you their claims, which I 
will thank you to put in ; and whenever a contest occurs, I will take care, what- 
ever the distance may be, that they shall all be brought to the poll.” 

This is the spirit that we desire to see aroused throughout the land ; and were 
it once universally exerted, and perseveringly brought into action, it could not 
fail to save the country. Yet what blanks do we still perceive in our political 
map. See Sussex, with four county members voting with O'Connell ; Durham 
the same; Cornwall the same. Tere are twelve votes. at least six of which might 
be reversed by a few months’ strenuous exertion. Till these exertions are made, 
the country cannot know peace. When they are made, and when we cease to 
look to any one man or set of men to save us, then, and then only, will the 
struggle subside, and the reign of good government recommence. 
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